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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


In some respects this is proving to be a “typical 
election year’’; in others it is making a record 
that is quite untypical. In the political sphere 
events are running distressingly according to the 
usual pattern. Hardly an issue, if indeed any issue 
at all, is now even discussed or argued on its 
merits. Some pious utterances are heard once in 
a while by those who find it politically expedient 
to do so, but practically all serious comment has 
to do with the effect of this, that or the other 
statement, policy, program, or other activity 
upon the voting next “November. Nor is this 
habit confined to national affairs. It is also 
characteristic of State and local affairs—as wit- 
ness the vacillating attitude of Governor Harri- 
man on the question of tax reduction, and his 


final acquiescence in a measure which he had 
previously insisted was not in the public interest. 


Possibly the most glaring example of the 
domination of political motives in matters of 
public policy is found in the current behavior in 
Congress—and out of it for that matter—con- 
cerning the farm situation and its alleged cures. 
The history of the measure finally drafted by 
joint effort of the two houses is shocking—or 
would be if it did not have so many precedents 
in the general attitude of the politicians in elec- 
tion years. There is, of course, absolutely no ex- 
cuse for any rigid support at 90%, or any other 
percent, of “parity.” Neither is there any 
good warrant for “flexible supports.” The “soil 
bank” is merely another way of subsidizing the 
farmer who is believed certain to vote en masse 
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By KENNETH WARD* 


Partner and Market Analyst, Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Member, New York Stock Exchange 


Market observer notes favorable business factors, re- 
flected in high Gross National Product, orderly credit 
conditions, booming steel industry with labor tranquility, 
and industry’s pending plans for expansion. Notes 
healthy condition of stock market, with little over- 
speculation. Expects early rising market for lighter 
Blue Chips; and certain groups recently selling “ex- 
popularity.” Submits selected list of stocks which he 
considers interesting buys. 


Broadly speaking, investor’s requirements may be 
divided into four general groups: stability and income; 
liberal yield; appreciation; growth. However, it should 
be understood that it is hard to find a single stock that 
can provide all these factors at the 
same time, and that all investment 
portfolios. are characterized . either 
offensively or defensively. 

Appreciation and growth are char- 
acterized as offensive; stability and 
income are relatively defensive. In- 
cidentally, my definition of a growth 
stock is the common stock of a 
company that has demonstrated an 
ability to produce above average 
increases in sales, profits and divi- 
dends over a period of years. Stocks 
like Dow, duPont, Owens-Corning 
Fibreglas and Aluminum Company 
are such examples. Of course, it is 
quite normal to hold stocks for 
appreciation in the same portfolio 
with stocks held for stability, but, when viewing the 
qualities of a particular security,.the investor oftentimes 
fails to emphasize the objective which the stock in ques- 
tion is intended to fulfill. 

This is-as much a fallacy as:flying a plane without 
instruments, a compass, enough gas, or keeping a specific 
destination in mind. Only by identifying our investment 
requirements positively beforehand and then sticking 
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*A talk by Mr. Ward at the 29th Annual Trust Conference. 


Sa emma Bankers Association, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, April 


Kenneth Ward 


SECURITIES NOW IN REGISTRATION — Underwriters, dealers and investors in cor- 
porate securities are afforded a complete picture of issues now registered with the SEC 
and potential undertakings in our “Securities in Registration” Section, starting on page 36. 
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Business and Market Outlook Can the Chemical Industry 


Maintain Its Rapid Growth? 


By FRANCIS S. nay, 


President, Chemical Fund, Inc. 
F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., Manager and Distributor 


Placing a high investment rating upon chemical industry, 
Chemical Fund President characterizes the industry as 
one with the highest capital outlay per worker im all 
manufacturing, having “had one of the most rapid 
growth rates of any major indusiry,” and e 

upon 599 new chemical plant projects for 1955-1957 at 
an estimated cost of $2.3 billion, of which 269 have 
already been completed at a cost of $772 million. Mr. 
Williams lists strength and weakness factors entering 
into frequently revised forecasts; describes sales, earn- 
ings, and price/earnings ratios; outlines sound financial 
condition requirements, and prescribes increased high 
school science training as the starting point to alleviate 

science personnel shortage. 


The high investment rating of securities of chemical 
companies results from a number of factors, the most 
important of which are: 

(1) Pronounced growth character- 
istics of the industry. 

(2) Ever increasing opportunities, 
through research, for development 
of n2>w products and more efficient 
proc:sses. 

(3) Wide diversification in prod- 
ucts and markets. 

(4) Relatively low labor cost per 
unit of output. 

(5) Abundant low-cost raw mate- 
rials; and 

(6) Personnel highly skilled in 
research, engineering, production, . 
sales and finance. " Wilk 

Despite these factors of strength, we % , 
I am sure you recognize that the chemical industry is 
highly competitive and is subject more or less to most 
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Don’t Let Dormant 
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Try “HANSEATIC” 


When sluggish markets exasper- 
ate you, why not call us at Han- 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


WASHINGTON DODGE 
Partner, Cady, Roberts & Co., 
New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

Reitman’s Canada Limited 


In the Chronicle issue of July 
12, 1951, I wrote about the above 
company as a “small, obscure 
growth situation.” Under the able 
management 
of the Reit- 
man brothers, 
who retain 
numerical 
control, this 
chain-of 
women’s spe- 
cialty shops 
has continued 
to grow and 
to take ad- 
vantage of the 
economic de- 
velopment of 
Eastern 
Canada. The 
accompanying 


Washington Dodge 


= table of net after taxes speaks for 


itself. 


Although Reitman’s shares still 
suffer from a poor market (on the 
Canadian Stock Exchange), this 


= situation was somewhat improved 


|= MCDONNELL &(o. © 
= me “= = and may see further improvement 
= after the two-for-one split effec- 


by a three-for-one split in 1953, 


tive March 20. Of course, the stock 


= has fully reflected this growth: 


whereas in 1951 it was available 
at 5.7 earnings, it is now selling 
at the respectable figure of 17 
times. But there still seems room 
for major expansion in the years 
ahead. 

In 1951, the company operated 
37 stores, many of them small 
units. At present there are 77, and 
during 1956 10 more will be 
opened and three old ones ex- 
panded. The company is taking 
full advantage of the trend to- 
wards shopping centers, has shown 
shrewdness in its understanding 
of real estate problems, and has 
maintained a strong centralized 
management which utilizes the 
most. modern electronic account- 
ing control procedures. An eye is 
always kept on developments in 
Western Canada, but thus far the 
East has offered sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the well-planned, 
steady expansion which has char- 
acterized Reitman’s. The stock 
offers none of the allure of the 
many metal and oil stocks in 
Canada, but for the patient in- 
vestor should continue to be ex- 
tremely rewarding. 


+ $472,000 

426,925 

378,586 

269,679 

222,506 

255,768 

242,637 

205,654 

119,532 

79,723 

53,490 

53,854 

44,745 

33,393 

25,264 

* Fiscal years ending Jan. 31 

following year. +} Estimated. 


WILLIAM H. MOORE 
G. C. Haas & Co., New York City 
Northwest Airlines, inc. 


In the present atmosphere of 
historically high prices tor quality 
stocks, peak levels in business, 
and certain elements of uncer- 
tainty related to the Fall election, 
a security which appeals to me is 
one wrich I believe offers a mea- 
sure of safety on the downside 
and an appreciation potential on 
the topside. That security is the 
convertible preference. stock of 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
The par value is $25 a share, the 
cumulative dividend rate 4.00%, 
or $1.15, and the call price $25.25 
upon not less than 30 days nor 
more than 60 days notice. This is- 
sue has a conversion privilege 
which expires Dec. 31, 1956, or 
redemption date should the com- 
pany decide to redeem wholly or 
partially. Each share may be con- 
verted into one and one-half 
shares of the common stock. 

Under unfavorable circum- 
stances NWA preference should 
act reasonally well as the quality 
of the issue has improved demon- 
strably. The stock was offered 
originally May 1, 1947, in amount 
of 390,000 shares, and on Sept. 30, 
19455, the amount outstanding was 
307,707 shares, or 21% less than 
originally. At the end of 1947 
the company had no long-term 
debt, but by the end of 1949, such 
debt was $15,395,000. Thereafter 
debt was reduced gradually and 
extinguished by the end of 1954. 
However, since the latter date, 
long-term debt has been increased 
to $8,750,000 as of Sept. 30, 1955. 


When long-term debt was at 
a peak in 1949, net assets, after 
deducting long-term debt and 


other liabilities, were $21,983,000, 
or $56.36 per share of the 390,000 
shares of preference stock then 
outstanding. As of Sept. 30, 1955, 
the comparable figures were $28,- 
291,000 and $91.94 per share. 
NWA preference is also stronger 
on the score of income coverage 
of dividend requirements. The 
trend of net income from opera- 
tions has been: 1950 $68,000; 1951 
$1,792,000; 1952 $555,000; 1953 
$1,340,000; 1954 $2,203,000; and 
the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 
1955, $2,955,559. Annual dividend 
requirements on the 307,707 shares 
of preference stock presently out- 
standing amount to $354,000. 

It is well to bear in mind also 
that the sinking fund provides an 
annual amount equal to 10% of 
net earnings, but not more than 
$292,500, to purchase the stock in 
the market at prices not exceed- 
ing $25 a share. Funds not so 
used revert to the company, but 
after 1957, the sinking fund be- 
comes cumulative to the extent of 
10% of net earnings for the year 
1957 but not exceeding $292,500. 
The same amount must be pro- 
vided thereafter if net earnings 
for the preceding calendar year 
were not less than $292,500 and 
any deficiencies must be made 
good from’ subsequent years’ 
earnings. After 1957 these funds 
are to be applied to the purchase 
of the stock at not more than the 
call price, and if not so exhausted) 
will be applied to the redemption 
of stock. This would provide for 
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Reitman’s Canada Limited — 
Wasnington wvodage, ‘aa ener, 
Cady, Roberts & Cu., New Yor« 
City. (Page 2) 

Northwest Airlines, Inc.—William 
H. Moore, of G. C. Haas & Co., 
New York City. (Page 2) 











the retirement of 11,500 shares 
annually assuming availability 
for purchase at $25 a share or 
less during 1956 and 1957. 
Whether or not the purchase of 
NWA preference stock at the cur- 
rent price of 25 will be profitable 
would seem to depend upon the 
market action over the next six 
to nine months of the air lines 
stocks as a group. Groupwise 
they have been in a downtrend 
relative to the general merket 


since July, 1955, and speculative 
interest seems to have been 
squeezed dry. It would seem pos- 
sible, however, that better per- 
formance could become a reality 
before the end of 1956. For the 
industry as a whole, the quarters 
in order of importance as gross 
revenue producers are the third, 
the second, the first, and lastly, 
the fourth. If industry results for 
the first quarter should better 
those of 1955, investment senti- 
ment towards the group might 
lift and then improve as expec- 
tations focus upon the relatively 
heavy revenue-producing second 
and third quarters. Therefore, I 
do believe the possibility is strong 
that airline stocks might attract 
an increasing amount of specula- 
tive and investment interest. If 
such is the case, then NWA pref- 
erence stock could be an inter- 
esting situation since the common 
stock is not expensively priced 
presently (17) if earnings for 
1955 materialize in the area of 
$1.75 to $2. 





Business 
Man’s 


Bookshelf 


Management Policies in American 
Banks—Homer J. Livingston— 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
(cloth) $3. 


215 Successful Deor Openers for 
Salesmen — David D. Seltz — 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
(cloth) $4.95. 


Using Your Bank — George L. 
Leffler—Pennsylvania Barkers 
Association (in cooperation 
with Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity )—Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, Box 152, Harris- 
burg, Pa. (cloth) 80 cents 
(paper) 60 cents quantity 
prices on request. 


Willoughby & The Lorelei— 
Pamphlet on Bill HR 5550 and 
its effects on foreign trade ard 
American manufacturers 
(paper) Trade _ Information 
Committee, The Ametic’&h 
Tariff League, Inc., 19 West 
44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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JAPANESE 
STOCKS 


after remaining at practically 
stationary levels for three years 
now appear to be stirring due 
to improved Japanese economy. 
For current information 
Call or write 


Yamaichi 
Securities Co., Ltd. 


Established 1897 
Home Office Tokyo — 70 Branches 
Brokers & Investment Bankers 


111 Broadway,N.Y.6 COrtiandt 1-5680 











Firm Trading Market 
Maintained in — 


CANADIAN DELHI 


PETROLEUM, LTD. 
Common Stock 


WISENER an COMPANY 


13 King St. West — Torente, Canada 








ANSWERS @ tie 
CANADIAN MARKET! 


Q. What benefits can I expect from 
subscribing to the CANADIAN FORE- 


CASTER? 


A. We keep a complete analysis on 
1435 Canadian stocks for our clients’ 
persoral use. 


Q. Where can I receive maps pertain- 
ing to Mining and Oil Claims? 
A. CANADIAN FORECASTER clients 
receive a Mining Map Portfolio plus 
New Maps from month to month. 


Q. Are your trading accounts deriving 

an income from your advisory service? 
A. Our clients have made profits 
and are continuing to derive profits 
from such recommendations as Nickel 
Rim at $1.79; Montgary at 45¢; 
Interprovincial Pipe Line at $29.25; 
Surpass Petro Chemicals at 60¢; 
Merrill Island at $3.30 and many 
others. 


Q. Where can I get this weekly bulle- 
tin and how much information is 
available? 


A. The CANADIAN FORECASTER is 
a weekly 12-page bulletin. For only 
$5.00 you may receive an 8-week 
trial subscription sent to you Air 
Mail at no extra charge. 


WRITE: 


THE CANADIAN FORECASTER 


Suite 111, Railway Exchange Bidg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Dept. B 
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Bank Portfolio Management and 
The Money Market Outlook 


By RUDOLF SMUTNY* 
Senior Partner, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York City 


Prominent investment authority offers guidance regarding bank 
portfolio’s objective, management, policy, limitatiens in coping 
with money market risks, taxes and liquidity factor capable of 
weathering “any kind of economic climate.” Mr. Smutny an- 
alyses possible bull and bear money market arguments and 
conceives: long-term expansion aided by popular optimism, 
confidence and effective demand for goods; firm te gradual 
upward money price as crest of present money market: strin- 
gency may not yet have been reached; yield curve disappear- 
ance and short-term bonds yielding more than long-terms for 
brief time periods; monetary authorities’ greater reluctance to 
curb a boom than to foster anti-depression measures; and 
though Treasury yields affect the bond market’s yield struc- 
ture, the public’s concern for government bonds’ price level 
influences the post-1951 free market. 


_ The market aspect of the prob- 

lem of large and small bank port- 
folios, judging from my numerous 
previous conversations with port- 
folio officers 
in both large 
and small 
banking in- 
stitutions, can 
very easily be 
stated as sim- 
ply this — 
when banks 
have money 
to put into 
the bond mar- 
ket, bond 
prices are too 
high, and 
when 
are short of 
funds and 
have to sell portfolio items to 
raise cash, bond prices are too 
low. 

This state of affairs, of course, 
results in portfolio appreciation 
when you least need it, and port- 
folio depreciation when you least 
want it. 

Actually, as we all know, this 
particular money market conun- 
drum is part-and-parcel of the 
inter -relationship of our free 
economy and our commercial 
banking system. When loans are 
in demand securities are inevi- 
tably in supply, and vice versa. 
The portfolio manager who wor- 
ries about taking portfolio losses 
in order to raise funds needed by 
the loan department reminds me 
of the sad plight of the farmer 
sorrowfully engaged in reaping a 
bumper crop. When asked why 
he was so unhappy about harvest- 
ing such a bountiful crop, he sadly 
shook his head and said — “It’s 
sure been tough on the soil.” 

I guess we all like to buy low 
and sell high. That’s fine for the 
trader, and it’s just what the in- 
vestment banker who deals in 
bonds has to do to stay in busi- 
ness. But a bank portfolio is not 
a medium for trading in the bond 
market. 

Bank’s Portfolio 

Banks exist to make loans, to 
provide credit for the many forms 
of economic enterprise which, to- 
gether, make up the national 


*An address by Mr. Smutny at the 
Pacific Northwest Conference on Banking, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash., April 6, 1956. 
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banks" 


economy. And the wherewithal of 
the bank portfolio consists simply 
of the required reserves and the 
residue of funds not employed in 
loans. 


This market aspect of the bank 
portfolio problem could be solved 
by making lending operations 
subservient to investment oper- 
ations, or by limiting investments, 
at all times and under all circum- 
stances, to Treasury bills with 90- 
day or shorter maturities. 


For a bank to pursue the first 
policy would be to deny to the 
community the banking service to 
which it is entitled. For it to pur- 
sue the second would be needless- 
ly to curtail investment income. 
Since bankers are practical men 
neither of these superficial solu- 
tions of the bank portfolio prob- 
lem possesses much attraction for 
them. 

Of course, you can always dig 
up a few exceptions. Perhaps 
some here may recall that, a bak- 
er’s dozen or so years ago, there 
was a banker here and there who 
gloried in liquidity and reveled in 
publicity. These fellows came to 
be called “100% Smith” or “105% 
Jones” or some such nomencla- 
ture. Their names hit the news- 
paper headlines, and their banks 
ceased to function. 

Viewed in. proper perspective, 
the bank investment department 
may be regarded as an outlet for 
funds temporarily made available 
by the loan department, and 
which may, at almost any time, 
have to be returned to the latter, 
depending on the rate of business 
activity in the bank, in its area of 
operations, or in the country at 
large. On the other hand, and for 
the same reasons operating in re- 
verse, the portfolio manager may 
find the funds at his disposal in- 
creased. Hence, the ever present 
financial - economic squeeze play 
on the bank’s portfolio. 


The prime object, then, of the 
portfolio manager is to invest 
funds made temporarily available 
by the loan department, and 
which may be called back at any 
moment, with the least possible 
exposure to risk, both as to credit 
and as to market. So, before 
checking a single market, or mak- 
ing a move to invest a penny of 
the funds at his disposal, the pru- 
dent portfolio manager will first 


Continued on page 24 
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A POTENTIAL BLUE CHIP! 
GENERAL CAPSULE 


Class A Common Approx. $2.25 


e The seamless capsule is a new, revo- 
lutionary patented process. 

e Management long experienced in cap- 
sule field. 

e Company's present equipment on 24- 
hour schedule with backlog of orders 

e New equipment arriving in 90 days, 
should double output. 

e Used by some of largest nationally 
advertised brands. 


e Serves such diversified industries as 


pharmaceutical, medical, food, cos- 
metic, chemical and many others. 
e Company is financially sound. Very 


conservative capitalization. 


Send for Free Report on this very 
worth while growth situation. 





GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 
INVESTMENT LESSONS FROM A 10-YEAR-OLD 


A prodigy in the investment field is significant in a number 
of ways. This has become evident to this columnist via a thrilling 
milk-permeated luncheon with 10-year-old Leonard Ross. Lenny, 
handsome upper seventh grade student from Tujunga, Calif., is in 
town beset with the toughest finance questions pitched to him on 
NBC-TV’s $100,000 Big Surprise Quiz. 

Young Lenny, with the aid of a prodigious memory, has 
built up a remarkable inventory of factual knowledge gleaned 




















Lenny Ross in Conference With A. Wilfred May 


from reading statistical services routed through his father, an 
accountant. But, far more interesting, he possesses the most re- 
markable acute over-all intelligence and wisdom about the ethical, 
psyehological and political behavior of the public. 

Asked about the “ethical” elements of a major. distribution 
like that of Ford stock by the Foundation, he calmly rendered 
his verdict that no ethical principle is involved, save making the 
facts available to the buying public. 


He will pursue a career in law, with his knowledge of invest- 
ment serving in a subsidiary role for the conservation of his pro- 
fessional earnings. 

The true son of an accountant, Lenny is excellent in math. 
Highly skeptical of forecasting possibilities, he concentrates on 
poring over the statistical, rather than the “survey” sections of 
Fitch’s and other investment services. He ducks tips; believes that 
speculating, as contrasted with long-term investing, must be a 
full-time occupation, and then affording only limited possibility 
of success. ‘‘No tips for me. I don’t know how to make millions.” 
He does not even look at general market observations, but concen- 
trates on individual issues, his main criteria being the relation of 
market price to earnings and yield. The individual company should 
have major attention, with its industry being secondary. 

“Wouldn’t it be incongruous for someone like you, who has 
zealously posted himself on the value criteria of stocks, to buy the 
Blue Chips which any dope can buy blindly?” we asked him. 

“I usually wouldn’t buy a Blue Chip issue; but not on the 
premise of my not being a dope. Every issue, Blue Chip and 
non-Blue Chip, should be bought on-its investment merits.” 

Although he is not interested in the details of bonds, Lenny 
considers them appropriate for part of one’s holdings for dollar- 
saving; with equities definitely indispensable as a permanent 
anti-inflation hedge. In his common stock portfolio he strongly 
favors diversification between issues. Dollar averaging, he favors 
on both the up and down sides; but to follow value rather than 
mechanical formula rules. To one entering the market cold now, 
he would invest three-eighths of the fund at once. MIP (the 
Exchange’s Monthly Investment Plan) he deems good for the in- 
vestor who can save a little out of his salary. Mutual funds he 
considers particularly useful for the lazy and the inexpert “‘dopes” 
—but as for himself, he would rather make his own mistakes. 

The Stock Split, he believes, often inveigles the public into a 
“senseless” market rise. The stock dividend likewise incites his 
skepticism. On growth stocks: “The trouble is that many of them 
already have had their growth.” 

The length of a company’s dividend record he considers not 
too important. What is vital is the issue’s current dividend in rela- 
tion to its ruling market price. 


The “Human” Side 


To us it is particularly interesting that even a genius runs up 
against certain imponderables in the market place. For example, 
although “our boy” is to a great extent a simon-pure investor, he 
likes to watch the ticker—knowing at least 150 of its symbols. 
Asked how this knowledge is useful to the real investor, Lenny 
quickly answered: “Very few of the things we humans do are 
actually useful.” 

Also following a widely-held inconsistency with genuine in- 
vestment behavior, he will not even hesitate to change his position 
in an issue after a short holding. 

The current market level, as measured by the Averages, he 
considers about 5% over-priced according to business criteria— 
with the proviso that imminent market action may not follow its 
logical stimuli. To our query whether the market usually does act 
logically, he countered thaf this is a“‘loaded” question. 

Even this procigy must play it partly by ear! 
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Over-all industrial production for the country-at-large regis- 
tered fractional losses in the period ended on Wednesday of last 
week. The level of output, however, noticeably exceeded that of 
the corresponding week in 1955. Slight reductions occurred in the 
production of steel, electric power, automotive vehicles and pe- 
troleum. On the other hand, output of coal, lumber, paperboard 
and food was somewhat above that of the previous week. 





According te a Government report total civilian employment 
rose seasonally to an estimated 63,100,000 as of mid-March, up 
avout 500,000 from mid-February and some 2,500,000 higher than 
a year before. 

In their regular monthly report on employment and un- 
employment, the United States Department of Commerce and 
Labor estimated total joblessness during the mid-March survey 
week at 2,800,000 or about the same as in the corresponding weeks 
of the two previous months. This was, however, about 350,000 
less than the unemployed total a year earlier. 


In a separate report the Labor Department’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security stated first claims for state unemployment in- 
surance benefits edged down by 3,100 to 207,100 during the week 
ended March 31. The reduction in first claims was reported by 
39 states and was attributed to a slackening of lay-offs in con- 
struction, lumbering and logging. First claims .a year earlier 
totaled 228,740. 


In the’ week ended March 24 the total of workers drawing 
state jobless pay declined by 38,000 to 1,422,400. The total of a 
year earlier was 1,593,530. 


Personal income in February rose slightly, the United States 
Department of Commerce reported, with a decline in automobile 
industry payrolls offset by scattered gains in other industries. 


The department stated Americans earned at a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of $313,100,000,000 in February, compared with 
$312,700,000,000 in January and $293,200,000,000 in February, 1955. 


The February rate, it noted, was $600,000,000 higher than 
the $312,500,000,000 level predicted by Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey for the full calendar, year 1956. 


The big question in. the steel market is whether producers 
can maintain production at near capacity levels. Wear and tear 
on melting furnaces and rolling mills is terrific, states “The 
Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, in its current review 
of the steel industry. 

With incoming orders running 10 to 35% above capacity, 
maintenance is becoming a real problem. Scattered work stop- 
pages over local grievances have hurt production. Producers 
also are pushing blast furraces to the limit in an all-out effort 
to restrain runaway scrap prices. 

Meanwhile, the hubbub over prices and labor is raising the 
temperature of steel demand in an already strong market. The 
scramble to build inventory is increasing the pressure brought 
about by a strong economy, declares this trade magazine. 


The most hopeful sign for steel customers may turn out to 
be the most frustrating. Demand will ease slightly in July but 
the mills will be fighting heat, vacations, and repair cycles. 
The net result will be little or no dent in standing backlogs and 
heavy demand for additional material. 

The mills are continually being surprised by the depth of 
demand from a cross-section of the economy for so-called specialty 
steels, alloys and stainless as well as the carbon steels sold in 
heavier tonnages. It looks like tinplate shipments will set an- 
other record this year. 

Steel scrap prices are moving up again and principal con- 
suming areas report another upturn this week based on eagerness 


of mills to lay in a good inventory of materials, ‘““‘The Iron Age” 
concludes. 


Business failures dipped 2% in February to 1,024, but the 
total exceeded last year’s level of 877 by 17%. More concerns 
failed than in the comparable month of any year since 1941 
when 1,129 occurred. 

The rate of failures per 10,000 enterprises listed in the Dun 
& Bradstreet Reference Book declined slightly to 44 from 46. 
This rate compared with 39 failures per 10,000 a year ago, but re- 
ee appreciably lower than the prewar rate of 62 in February 
1941. 

Although the number of failures decreased, the liabilities 
involved rose 15% to $49,200,000, a level exceeded only once 
in the postwar period. All of the February rise occurred in 
failures involving liabilities of $100,000 or more. 

Building permit valuations in February fell slightly below 
the year-ago level, but with New York City excluded, a substan- 
tial decline was recorded, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reports. The 
total volume of permits in 217 cities (including New York) during 
February was $437,782,749, a drop of 1.0% from $442,092,367 in 
February 1955, but a rise of 1.5% above the January figure of 
$431,357,658. 


In the automotive industry last week an apparent budding 
consumer demand for “low-priced” automobiles created a re- 
shuffling of production schedules among United States car makers, 
“Ward’s Automotive Reports,” stated on Friday last. 

The statistical agency. . 1 the case of Chevrolet, Ford and 
Plymouth, the trio accounting for 57.7% or 76,950 units of the 
past week’s estimated output of 133,473 cars. 

In comparison, said ‘“Ward’s,’ Chevrolet-Ford-Plymouth as- 
sembled 54.6% of all domestic cars made in 1955. In both January 
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Creative 
Chemicals 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


Some laboratory notes on expan- 

sion trends in the chemical indus- 

try; plus some current comment 
on certain chemical equities. 


Writing about chemistry is like 
coing Pandora’s news column, af- 
ter she opened the box. Pandora 
never knew what she had let 
loose upon the 
world, and, in- 
deed, in like 
manner, we 
never know 
today, what 
new wonders 
the chemical 
industry will 
bring forth to- 
morrow — ex- 
cept that 
chemical ad- 
vances re- 
dound to the 
good of man- 
kind whereas 
Pancora’s re- 
leases had a lot of backspin on 
them! 

But enough of this allegory. 
Let’s take a swift look at this 
fabulous industry and see why i 
is that some of the smartest in- 
vestors will blithely buy commo 
stocks here at 20 or 25 times earn- 
ings, and on dividend yields o 
around 2%, and still make ou 
better, over any five year period, 
than the classic old line investo 
who never purchases any stoek 
unless it can deliver (at time o 
purchase) a 5%, or better, yield 


There’s no doubt about it 
there’s magic in chemicals. Fo 
25 years the per annum Growth 
rate of chemical companies has 
been about 10%, against a liftle 
above 3% for all industrial pro 
duction. Sales of chemicals ‘fo 
1955 were $23 billion gross, up 
$2.6 billion from the preceding 
year; and you may confidentl 
look for another 10% increase this 
year. 

Why, you may ask, doesn’t this 
perennially galloping industry 
slow down? Essentially because 
natural processes simply can’t 
keep up with our technology and 
our buying power. Take rubber. 
We used to get most of it by tap 
ping trees in far away Java’o 
Malaya and melting down the sap 
into crude shapes that could be 
shipped to Akron. But today 54% 
of all our rubber is synthetically 
produced by chemical polymers. 
Soaps used to be made of animal 
fat; now 60% of all soaps and de- 
tergents are synthetic. Paints, too, 
are 60% synthetic. We used to 
cultivate our fields, gardens and 
lawns by bone meals and manures 
—now chemicals, parlays of ni 


NOTICE TO 
STOCKHOLDERS of 


Federal Uranium Corp. 


FEDERAL HAS FORMED A 
NEW SUBSIDIARY... 


RADOROCK 
RESOURCES INC. 


Half of the shares of the new com- 
pany will be retained by Federal. 
Half will be distributed to Federal 
stockholders on a ratio of one-half 
share for every share of Federal. 
Distribution will be made April 25 
to stockholders of record April 20. 

Transfer agent for both companies 
is Walker Bank and Trust Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


(Stockholders are advised to have 
stock registered in their name.) 


Federal Uranium Corp. 


248 South MainSt. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ira U. Cobleigh 
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trates and potash plus weed kill- 
ers and insecticides have the task 
of increasing food production on 
constantly decreasing acres of 
farm land. 


And what about health? We 
spend above $16 billion per year 
on meaical care in the U. S. 
You’ve seen the curative advances 
created by sulfas, penicillin, and 
other anti-biotics, and vaccines 
such as the Salk one for polio. 
These but scratch the surface of 
therapeutic chemical attacks on 
major ciseases. We have yet to 
overcome cancer and even the 
common cold. Even as it is, how- 
ever, old fashioned herbs, poul- 
tries and potions have given way 
at the apothecary shop to chemi- 
cal drugs. Eighty-five percent of 
all prescriptions today, are filled 
by pharmaceutic chemicals, un- 
known 15 years ago. 


Then take plastics. ‘Time was 
when everything about the house 
was of wood, glass or metal, cot- 
ton or wool. Take a look about 
your home today and what do you 
see? A radio with a plastic case, 
plastic lampshades, fiber glass 
curtains, plastic dishes, synthetic 
sponges, silicon dust cloths, plas- 
tic lawn hose, synthetic fiber in 
upholstery, rugs and carpets; and 
you walk about clad in Nylon, Or- 
lon or Celanese. Yes we live in 
a chemical world, and it’s no won- 
der the companies that make it 
so, succeed. 


From the viewpoint of the econ- 


- omist, too, the industry assumes 


' burgeoning proportions. 


It spent 
$1.1 billion on capital expansion 
in 1955, and will spend $1.4 billion 
this year. On research alone, this 
industry will spend above $300 
million in 1956, and deliver at 
least 375 new products to an avid 
public. And from traditional areas 
of production outlined above, add 
a whole new field of technology 
in atomic energy by-products 
such as isotopes. 

We’ve probably spent enough 
time rainting with the broad 
brush, so let’s get specific. In all 
this fascinating field, what are the 
companies that are doing the best 
jobs? Which common stocks (if 
any) are likely to continue to 
move ahead in the high market 
price plateau indicated by the 
Dow-Jones 520 market? 

Of course, nobody really knows 
the answer to that question, but 
some board room and statistical 


*gleanings may provide a little 


guidance. For instance, consider 
the important matter of cash flows. 
Allied Chemical and Dye reported 
1955 per share net of $5.72 and on 
that basis sells at about 20% times 
earnings. Yet add to that per 
share figure operating statement 
debits for amortization, depletion 
and depreciation, and the per 
share figure rises to about $9. Ap- 
plying the same cash flow formula 
to Union Carbon and the reported 
$4.83 per share moves up to $8.56; 
and with Hercules Powder, $6.89 
grows to $11.65. Using these cash 
figures, you will note that these 
eminent chemical equities can be 
purchased not at 20+ times earn- 
ings but somewhere between 12 
and 15 times. 

In other words, while many 
worthy chemicals appear high 
priced, actually because they plow 
back so much from the. above 
bookkeeving item, and from net, 
undistributed in cash dividends, 
they build new capital bases each 
year; and on these new bases they 
show an earning rate. duplicated. 
in but few areas of our economy. 

In no other area than chemicals 
can you better document the the- 
ory that share prices are the 
slaves of earning power. Cash di- 
vidends here are definitely a sec- 
ondary consideration. When you 
have watched, for example, Dow 
Chemical tread water as it did for 
some months in 1954/5, and then 
see it move past 70, how do you 
account for it? A 52% increase 


in net earnings is surely an im- 
portant part of the answer. 

now for a few market 
The aforementioned Dow 


And 
notes. 


has its own name brand plastic 
SARAN, which is zooming; it 
turns out about 30% of the chlo- 
rine in the U. S.; and is the big- 
gest factor on North America in 
that magic light metal, magnesium 
which accounts for 10% of Dow 
sales. Dow is important in sili- 
cones, and a factor in fiber glass 
as well. Fiscal year: ending 
5/31/56 should show $2.60 actual 
after about $3.30 in amortization 
and depreciation. If Dow-Jones is 
too much for you, then just stick 
to Dow! 


American Cyanamid, with phar- 
maceuticals and biological prod- 
ucts delivering nearly 30% of net 
sales, with a huge new petro- 
chemical plant in Fortier, Louisi- 
ana, and recent acquisition of For- 
mica Company (which grossed 
$36,417,588 and netted 3,123,740 
in 1955), with all these and a tra- 
dition of consistent development 
of new products by research. 
American Cyanamid even at 76, is 
still a many splendored thing. 


Spencer Chemical has justified 
shareholders’ confidence by bring- 
ing i955-sales up $5.6 million 
over 1954 to $39.4 million, and in- 
creasing net by 9% to $4.04 a 
share: In the five year period 
1950/55, Spencer doubled both its 
assets and its sales: Spencer is the 
third largest producer of nitrogen 
products and an increasing factor 
in polyethylene production. Spen- 
cer cOmmon sells at 63, and pays 
$2.40. 

Union Carbon at the 130 level 
is a fabulous across the board 
value diversely. drawing its in- 
come from plastics, gases, metal- 
lurgy, synthetic fibers; and for 
the future it’s at work on lower- 
ing the cost of titanium produc- 
tion. No chemical has a bigger 
stake in atomics than Union. For 
25 years, Union has averaged a 
new product every month. So if 
you like diversified chemicals, you 
can hardly help liking Union. 

Marketwise Hercules and Mon- 


santo seem not to have advanced 
as rap.dly as some of the others; 
and we would expect a liitle live- 
lier maiket action from them in 
coming months. Hercules common 
(after a 3-for-1 split) sells at 50. 
It should no longer be regarded 
as a powder company, what with 
its extensive cellulose and terpene 
production, and its rapid advance 
in polyethylene. Monsanto has not 
yet reflected to the full the bene- 
fits of its purchase of Lion Oil. 


This piece today is different. 
Nearly everyone’ writing on 
chemicals leads off with duPont. 
We'll finish with it. Knocking 
duPont, would be as heretic as in- 
veighing against Motherhood, 
baseball or apple pie. So of 
course we, too, speak well of it— 
as a chemical, and also if you 
happen to like General Motors 
which delivers 28% of its earn- 


ings. 
So again our salute to the 
chemicals. The majors seem al- 


most never to be a poor buy! 
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Christopher Adds to Staff 
(Special to Tae FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Helen L. 
H. Reid has been aaded to the 
staff of B. C. Christopher & Co., 
Board of Trade Building, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


Joins Central Republic 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


OMAHA, Neb. — Ed J. Strath- 
man is now associated with Cen- 
tral Republic Company, Farnam 
Building. 


With First Cleveland 


(Special to THe FiNANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — William 
C, Porz, Jr.,,is now affiliated with 
The First Cleveland Corporation, 
National City -East Sixth Build- 
ing, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 








New Issue 


Due Coupon 
1958 4% 
1959 4 
1960 4 
1961 4 
1962 4 


Blair & Co. 


Incorporated 


Newark, N. J. 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Fauset, Steele & Co. 


April 11, 1956. 








The First National City Bank of New York 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Union Securities Corporation 
A. Webster Dougherty & Co. 
Fidelity Union Trust Company 


$12,000,000 


School District of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Coextensive with the City of Philadelphia) . 


4%, 2°4%, 2%% and 1% Bonds 


Dated May 1, 1956. Due as shown below. Principal and semi-annual interest (May 1 and November 1) payable in 
Philadelphia, Pa. Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal only. 





Interest Exempt from Federal Income Taxes under Existing Statutes and Decisions 


Eligible, in our opinion, as Legal Investments for Savings Banks 


and Trust Funds in New York and Pennsylvania 





These Bonds, authorized for various school purposes, in the opinion of counsel named below, will, when executed and deliv- 
ered, constitute valid and legally binding general obligations of the School District of Philadelphia, and the School District 
is obligated to levy ad valorem taxes upon the taxable property therein, within the limits imposed by law, sufficient to pay 
the principal of said Bonds and the interest théreon. 


The authorizing resolution provides that the principal of and the interest on the Bonds will be payable without deduction 
for any tax or taxes, except succession or inheritance taxes, which the School District of Philadelphia may be required to pay 


thereon or retain therefrom under or pursuant to any present or future law of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, all of 
which taxes the School District of Philadelphia assumes and agrees to pay. 





MATURITIES, COUPONS AND YIELDS OR PRICE 
Due $500,000 each May 1, 1958-81, inclusive. 





yes, ate 
2.00% 1963 4% 
2.20 1964 4 
2.30 1965-66 4 
2.40 1967-68 234 
2.50 1969-71 23/4 





Yields Yields 

or Price Due Coupon or Price 
2.60% 1972-73 234% 2.80% 
2.70 1974-75 2% 2.85 
2.75 1976-77 27% 100 (price) 
2.70 1978-80 2% 2.90 

100 (price) 1981 1 3.10 


(Accrued interest to be added) 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. Hornblower & Weeks Dean Witter & Co. 

Coffin & Burr The Illinois Company Roosevelt & Cross 
"Geo. B. Gibbons & ate e First of Michigan Cas aes | 
Central Republic Company _—_ Bramhall, Falion & Co., Inc. | Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
"Thomas & Company Brooke & Co. McCormick & Co. : 


. Mullaney, Wells & Company 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


The above Bonds are offered subject to prior sale before or after publication of this adverttsement, for delivery 
when, as and tf issued and recewed by us and subject to the unqualified approving jomt legal opinion of 
Messrs. Townsend, Elliott & Munson and Messrs. Morgan, Lewts & Bockws, Philadelphia, Pennsylvama. 


Harris Trust 


Glover & MacGregor, Inc. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


and Savings Bank 


Ne en ere ere oe oe: 
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Canada’s Northern Empire 
Offers Unlimited Possibilities 


By CYRUS S. EATON* 
Chairman of the Board, Steep Rock Iren Mines Limited 
and Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Canadian born Cyrus Eaton describes Canada’s growing oppor- 
tunities, finds capital for development and expansion the one 
serious limitation to Canadian material progress in mining, 
manufacturing, electric power and transportation, and suggests 
Canada continue to extend a cordial welcome to potential 
U. S. investors in view of forthcoming tremendous competition 
for capital in both countries and the ambitious U. S. expansion 
plans in the next five years, including: Class I railroads, $13 
billion; electric power, $22.5 billion; and steel, $3.5 billion. 
Mr. Eaton observes “Russia has reached the status of a major 
industrial power in a remarkably short time . . . with obvious 
intention of outstripping the rest of the world,” and that 
Canada occupies a position to influence constructive world 
peace. Steep Rock Iron Mines is cited to illustrate “the 
unlimited possibilities of the North.” 


Canada’s vast unoccupied con- 
tinent to the north constitutes 
both the fiercest challenge and 
the brightest promise that have 

ever fallen to 
one _ nation’s 
lot in record- 
ed history. 
To occupy 
this now emp- 
ty northern 
empire, mas- 
ter its rough 
terrain, con- 
quer its stub- 
born climate, 
wrest its rich 
mineral re- 
sources, har- 
nessits mighty 
= water powers, 

Cyrus S. Eaton call for dy- 
namic new pioneering. The leaders 
of this northward trek must not 
only be men of courage and vision, 
like the explorers and settlers of 
old, but must also command a 
broad knowledge of the miracles 
of modern science and a profound 
understanding of their practical 
applications. 


Twentieth Century Belongs to 
Scientists and Engineers 
Truly, the 20th Century is the 
age of the scientist and the engi- 
neer. And I am keenly aware that, 


*An address by Mr. Eaton at the An- 
nual Dinner cf the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, Quebec City, 
April 10, 1956. 


in addressing this distinguished 
meeting of The Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy, I have 
the privilege of speaking to a 
highly select group of the tech- 
nical experts whose thought and 
action are exercising a profound 
influence on the course of Cana- 
dian and world history. 

Let us examine the role of men 
of science in these exciting times 
in which we are living. On the 
constructive side, I like this trib- 
ute that one of the large mining 
companies recently paid your 
profession: 

“An engineer is a trained, pro- 
ductive scientist who works with 
his hands, head and heart to com- 
bine resources, materials and 
techniques for human well-being. 
The mining, metallurgical and 
geological engineers have pitted 
their skills, imagination and per- 
severance against the challenges 
of resources locked in the earth.” 

On the somber side, the scien- 
tists, pure and applied, have in- 
vented the instruments of total 
annihilation. Science has, in fact, 
reached the advanced point where 
we may use it to lay civilization 
in ruins or to enter into an era of 
unprecedented plenty. 


Modern Scientific Miracles De- 
mand New National and Inter- 
national Concepts 


The scientist is trained to be 
objective in his work, and to seek 
and accept the truth, however it 


may conflict with preconceived 
hypotheses. In his dedication to 
his specialty, he perhaps holds 
himself more aloof than he should 
from the broader consequences 
and implications of his findings. I 
should like to see the physicist, 
the engineer, the metallurgist, the 
geologist, the astronomer, the 
biologist and the chemist also 
devote themselves, with their 
trained detachment, to discovering 
how we can overcome inter- 
national and racial hatreds and 
move on to the life of peace and 
plenty for which all mankind 
yearns. While science has given 
us increasing power over our 
natural resources, we have made 
little progress in the arts of gov- 
ernment and diplomacy. But the 
scientific miracles and technical 
advances of our times necessitate 
new thinking to arrive at new 
relationships between nations and 
within nations. The _ scientist 
should play a full part in~the 
shaping of these fresh national 
and international concepts. _ _ 

You can readily see from the 
broad responsibility I am suggest- 
ing you assume that I do not sub- 
scribe to the limited view that a 
witty Frenchman took when he 
described the main items of 
equipment of a geologist, for in- 
stance, as industry and a pair of 
legs. Scientific and_ technical 
training does not preclude knowl- 
edge and appreciation of art, 
literature, music, philosophy, reli- 
gion and nature, any more than it 
closes the door to the practice of 
politics and diplomacy. The scien- 
tists bid fair to become the aris- 
tocrats of the future, in fact, if 
they so choose. 


In a world where most nations 
are plagued by pressutre of popu- 
lation and scarcity of basic raw 
materials, Canada presents a 
happy paradox. Her area of 3,- 
800,000 square miles, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Great Lakes to the 
North Pole, ranks her second only 
to Soviet Russia in continental 
size. Long a world leader in min- 
ing, she has barely scratched the 
surface of her limitless mineral 
resources. Her manufacturing in- 
dustries are growing by leaps and 
bounds. Her electric power in- 
dustry, upon which mining and 
manufacturing depend for their 
energy requirements, is capable of 
almost infinite expansion. The 
spirit of venture enterprise is in- 
creasingly capturing the imagina- 
tion of her 15,500,000 able and 
vigorous people. 
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Canada Comes into Her Own 


As Canada comes into her own, 
opportunities galore beckon to 
everyone willing to work. No 
longer is it necessary, aS was so 
commonly the case in my Cana- 
dian boyhood, for young men to 
go to the United States for gain- 
ful employment. No longer is it 
necessary, moreover, for Cana- 
dians who have made their mark 
in business and industry to go to 
England to accept a title in order 
to belong to the aristocracy. In 
some quarters, I realize, there is a 
smoldering aversion to any con- 
cept of Canadians as “hewers” of 
wood and drawers of water.’ I 
have always considered these and 
kindred occupations as stepping 
stones to higher places. In fact, 
I am proud to profess that my 
first paying job was as water boy 
for a construction crew when the 
old Inter-Colonial Railroad first 
pushed into our part of Nova 
Scotia; while my second employ- 
ment for money was in the lum- 
ber woods of my native province. 

A man’s first moral obligation 
is to earn his living, and his sec- 
ond is to be intelligent. If, while 
he puts his back into his work, he 
keeps his mind alive and learns 
everything he can about the in- 
dustry with which he is asso- 
ciated, he can almost certainly 
count on steady advancement to a 
well-paying position of impor- 
tance and responsibility. The curse 
of today’s big corporations, and 
big government bureaus as well, 
is the intellectual indolence that 
lets most employes content them- 
selves with confining their per- 
ception to only what immediately 
concerns their own small depart- 
ment. Lack of broad knowledge 
of the business is often defended 
on the ground that a man does not 
want to encroach on aé fellow 
worker’s department, but this is 
merely a lame excuse for mental 
laziness. 


Canadian North Offers Richest 
Rewards 

For men who love to work, and 
who take supreme satisfaction in 
meeting and overcoming formid- 
able obstacles, the Canadian North 
offers the richest rewards, spirit- 
ual and material. This is no 
playground for the easy-going and 
fun-loving folk who find their 
greatest happiness in the sultry 
pleasures of southern climes. But 
neither is it the barren and in- 
accessible wasteland, unfit for 
human habitation, that unimagin- 
ative and effete observers from a 
distance stamp it. 

I have been fascinated by the 
northern tip of Quebec known by 
the romantic name of Ungava, 
with its mighty rivers and great 
mineral resources, especially its 
large tonnages of iron ore that 
roll right down to tidewater. Un- 
gava means far away, and the 
Ungava country is tough as well 
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as distant. The iron ore under- 
taking there will be a prodigious 
task. But I have been greatly 
encouraged by the forward-look- 
ing attitude of the Government of 
Quebec, by the cooperation of its 
Department of Mines and of the 
geologists, engineers and metal- 
lurgists of its great Laval and 
McGill Universities, ang by the 
cordiality of the press. 


Steep Rock Sets Pace for 
Northern Development 

Let me illustrate the unlimited 
possibilities of the north by re- 
calling the history of our Steep 
Rock Iron Mines. Steep Rock, of 
course, is not north in the same 
sense as the Yukon, the North- 
west Territories, Ungava and Lab- 
rador, but, topographically and 
climatically, it provides a close 
parallel. Fifteen years ago Steep 
Rock was still a remote wilder- 
ness lake surrounded by moose 
pasture. Informed opinion in both - 
Canada and the United States 
held it an engineering impossibil- 
ity to uncover whatever iron ore 
lay buried deep beneath the bed 
of the lake. Jules Cross, the late 
Joe Errington, the late General 
Hogarth, Pop Fotheringham and I 
took a different view, for which, 
I might add, we were branded as 
impractical visionaries. 

It is an old and forgotten leg- 
end, now that Steep Rock has be- 
come one of the world’s major 
iron ore producers, possessing 
high grade reserves recognized as 
ranking among the most extensive 
and valuable that are known. The 
success story started when Jules 
Cross supervised a handful of 
Indians in staking the original 
claims. Then Pop Fotheringham, 
a youthful graduate engineer with 
seven years’ experience in the 
Canadian gold mining industry, 
to0k his young and pretty bride, 
also a university graduate, to live 
in a One-room log cabin on the 
shores of Steep Rock Lake. Snow 
shoes were their customary win- 
ter-time mode of transportation, 
and hungry bears and wolves 
were more frequent visitors than 
human beings. A dedicated all- 
Canadian team of geologists, engi- 
neers, chemists, metallurgists and 
miners was gradually gathered 
at Steep Rock and they, with their 
wives and children, have made of 
nearby Atikokan a bustling mod- 
ern residential and business com- 
munity. Such essentials as schools, 
water, sanitation, hosvital, library 
and recreation facilities have been 


evolved as joint projects of the 
community and the Steep Rock 
company. 


Recreation as Well as Work 
Stressed at Steep Rock 
Let me say a particular word 
about recreation, which I believe 
is almost as important as work. 
For the manner in which people 
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spend their spare time has an im- 
portant bearing on the freshness 
and enthusiasm with which they 
tackle their work. Reading is a 
pastime that can be pursued with 
pleasure and profit year around 
regardless of the weather. Real 
winter weather, such as we enjoy 
at Steep Rock, brings ideal con- 
ditions for invigorating diversions 
like skating, curling, hockey and 
skiing. Fishing, hunting, baseball 
and swimming are among the 
popular sports of the warmer sea- 
sons. 


Community growth and im- 
provement have been substantially 
fostered, I believe, by my insist- 
ence that the headquarters of the 
Steep Rock company be located 
at the mines. There were those 
who advanced persuasive argu- 
ments in favor of Toronto or 
Montreal or, indeed, Cleveland, 
which is the iron ore capital of 
the world. The location of top 
management at the scene of oper- 
ations makes for greater effi- 
ciency and responsiveness and, at 
the same time, gives assurance of 
intelligent and sympathetic par- 
ticipation by these men and their 
families in community affairs. 
The telephone and the airplane 
have largely nullified distance, so 
that it is possible to keep in close 
and constant touch with metro- 
politan centers. Steep Rock’s pol- 
icy of on-the-job management can 
be adopted advantageously to 
create splendid new towns in the 
Canadian North. 


Aid to Steep Rock Has Paid Off 
for Federal and Provincial 
Governments 
The Federal government played 
a necessary part in the Steep Rock 
deveiopment by building a spur 
from the Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ main line to the mines and 
erecting an ore dock at the head 
of Lake Superior, and the CNR 
realizes a lucrative return from 
these facilities. The Ontario gov- 
ernment made its first major con- 
tribution to Steep Rock’s begin- 
nings by bringing in electric 
power, on which the Ontario Hy- 
dro Electric Power Commission 
now makes a handsome profit. 
More recently the Provincial gov- 
ernment has linked the once iso- 
lated area to the Lakehead bv 
highway, and automobiles now 

abound in Atikokan. 


Canada Needs Outside Capital 
for Development and Expansion 


One serious limitation on Can- 
ada’s material progress lies in the 


finding of the tremendous capital 
funds required to finance new and 
expanding mining and manufac- 
turing projects, as well as provide 
the electric power and transpor- 
tation facilities to serve these new 
ventures. Money is simply not 
available in adequate amounts 
from private and public sources in 
Canada to meet the Gargantuan 
demands of the many mines to 
open, factories to erect, oil wells 
to drill, roads to build, railroads 
to extend, airports to construct, 
harbors to improve, rivers to make 
navigable, telephone lines to string 
and water powers to harness. Cer- 
tainly Canadian investors should 
be encouraged to put their funds 
in Canadian enterprises, and Ca- 
nadian wage earners should be 
educated to the advantages of stock 
ownership in the companies in 
whose success they play a vital 
role. The Federal and provincial 
governments must also meet their 
full share of the cost of economic 
expansion. But outsitie capital 
will still be urgently needed to 
get the job done. 


In the case of Steep Rock, the 
responsibility for financing not 
only the first mine but also most 
of the subsequent expansion has 
largely devolved upon American 
capital. A strict condition of the 
Canadian Government’s initial co- 
operation with the Steep Rock 
project, in fact, prohibited the 
raising of any funds by the sale 
of securities to Canadian invesi- 
tors. Later, when this restriction 
no longer obtained, Canadian in- 
vestors for some time displayed 
considerable reluctance to support 
the lusty Steep Rock infant. 


Competition for New Capital Is 
Keen in U. S. 

Money from across the border 
may not be so easy to come by 
in the years immediately ahead, 
unless it continues to receive a 
cordial welcome from Canada. 
American industry has its own 
ambitious plans for expansion, ata 
cost running well into the bil'ions 
within the next five years. Take 
railroads, electric power and steel, 
three of the industries with which 
I am associated. The Class I rail- 
roads of the United States are 
contemplating capital expendi- 
tures and material purchases to- 
talling nearly $13,000,000.000 in 
the years 1956 through 1960. My 
own Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way alone anticivates an outlay 
of $561.000.000 during this five- 
year period. The U. S. electric 
power industry estimates its cap- 


ital requirements for the next five 
years at more than $22,500,000,000. 
The American steel industry must 
raise $3,500,000,000 in the same 
years to provide added annual ca- 
pacity of 18,500,000 tons. Where 
will all the money come from for 
these and the many other grow- 


ing industries of the United 
States, and for their Canadian 
counterparts? Obviously, in this 


tremendous competition for cap- 
ital, Canada will find it in her 
own interest to maintain a friendly 
attitude toward would-be Amer- 
ican investors. 


Foreign Capital an Important 
Factor in U. S. Economic Growth 

When the United States was in 
its earlier days of economic 
growth, foreign capital was es- 
sential, and flowed in generous 
amounts from_Great Britain, Hol- 
land, France, Germany and Swit- 
zerland. Then London was the 
financial capital of the world. The 
sponsors of a new or large enter- 
prise, whether located in North 
or South America, Africa or Asia. 
automatically looked to London 
for money. Two world wars have 
practically impoverished England 
weakened her capitalistic syster 
and shifted the banking leader- 
snip of the world to America. For- 
tunate it was for the free nation: 
that the new world had attainec 
sufficient financial strength to be 
able to carry on where the olc 
world was forced to leave off 
Now that America has assumed 
the mantle, there is this signifi- 
cant difference that deserves to be 
weighed with care: however muck 
American money pours into Ca- 
nadian enterprises, the Unitec 
States has neither the desire nor 
the power to reduce Canada to 
the status of a smali and depend- 
ent crown colony that she un- 
happily occupied at the turn of 
the century. 


Canadian - U. S. Relations 
Characterized by Commerce, 
Not Conquest 
Canada and the United States 
have for more than a hundred 
years enjoyed the unique distinc- 
tion, among neighbor nations of 
the world, of peacefully sharing 
an unfortified boundary of almost 
4,000 miles. What they need from 
each other in raw materials or 
finished products, they obtain by 
commerce, not conquest. The two 
countries are the chief custodians 
of democracy and capitalism. In 
the postwar world, they stand out 


as the young and rapidly grow- 
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ing economic and political giants 
of the free world. 

On the other side of the curtain, 
Soviet Russia has also emerged 
as a modern economic and polit- 
ical colossus determined to drive 
forward as rapidly as her 216,- 
000,000 people can be inspired and 
persuaded to develop and utilize 
the immense and varied resources 
of her 8,500,000 square miles 
stretching across two continents 
from the North Pacific Ocean to 
the Gulf of Finland and from the 
Arctic to the Black Sea. Through 
the quickest and biggest economic 
effort in human history, under the 
communistic system of complete 


state ownership, Russia has 
reached the status of a major in- 
dustrial power in a remarkably 
short time. Now she is relentless- 
ly continuing to raise her produc- 
tion sights with the obvious in- 
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tention of outstripping the rest of 
the world. 

By 1960, Russia aims to increase 
her 1955 coal output of 390,000,000 
tons by better than 50% to 5%,- 
000,000 tons, her 1955 steel ou. ut 
of 45,000,000 tons by better than 
50% to 68,000,000 tons and her 
1955 electricity output of 170,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours almost 90% 
to 320,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. 
To grasp the full significance of 
these figures, compare them with 
1955 American production of 470,- 
000,000 tons of coal, 117,000,000 
tons of steel and 546,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours of electricity. The 
Russians are also. engaged in a 
concerted effort to educate and 
train industrial and technical ex- 
perts. By 1960, the goal is 1,000,- 
000 graduates from universities 
and secondary technical schools. 
Russia now has 890,000 engineers 
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Atomic Commentary—Semi-annual report on status of industry 
as of Dec. 31, 1955—Atomic Development Securities Co., 
Inc., Dept. C, 1033 Thirtieth Street, Northwest, Washington 
, oe Bat 

Atomic Energy Review—Late issue—Harris, Upham & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Book Manuscripts—Booklet CN describes publication, promo- 
tion and distribution of books—Vantage Press, Inc., 120 West 
3lst Street, New York, N. Y. 

Cali Money Rates vs Stock Yields — Bulletin — Francis I. 
du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Canadian Forecaster — Weekly 12-page bulletin analyzing 
Canadian mining and oil securities—eight weeks trial sub- 
scription airmail $5.00—The Canadian Forecaster, Dept. B, 
111 Railway Exchange Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Capital Investment, The Budget & Monetary Policy (Canada) 
—Review—E. M. Saunders Limited, Victory Building, To- 
ronto 1, Ont., Canada. 

Chemicals as a Growth Industry—Review—Henry Monitor As- 
sociates, Inc., 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

Chilean Copper Situation—Analysis—Bache & Co., 36 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Companies That Could Show a Gain in Earnings in 1956 and 
Could Also Increase Dividends—In current “Market Re- 
view’ ’—Harris, Upham & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
New York. 

Japanese Stocks — Current information — Yamaichi Securities 
Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


New Share Offerings in the Japanese Market—In current issue 
of “Weekly Stock Bulletin,’ The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 
5, 1-chome, Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chu-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

New York City Bank Stocks—Quarterly analysis of 13 stocks 
—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 


National Quotation Bureau, Inc,, 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


St. Lawrence Power Project—Progress report—Power Author- 
ity of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 


Turnpike & Bridge Bond Trends—Bulletin—Tripp & Co., Inc., 
40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


* * * 


American Maracaibo Company—Analysis—Cohu & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an analysis of 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, and the Cigarette Stocks. 


American Research & Development Corporation—Analysis— 


ag | alee Hanseatic Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York 


Arcadia Nickel Corporation, Ltd.—Bulletin—Aetna Securities 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N; Y. Also avail- 
able are bulletins on Hoyle Mining Company, Ltd., Ed¢e- 


water Steel Company, Sorg Paper Company, and Jessop 
Steel Company. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Company — Analysis — Herzfeld & 
Stern, 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also available is 
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Ford—Analysis—A. C. Allyn & Co., 122 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. Also available are analyses of Portland Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Sorg Paper Company, and Worth- 


ington Corporation. 


General Capsule—Report—General Investing Corporation, 80 


Wall Street, New York 5, N 


ee - 


Gillette Company—Analysis—Lee Higginson Corporation, 40 


Wall Street, New York 5, N. 


Ye 


Hodgson Houses, Inc.—Bulletin—Draper, Sears & Co., 50 Con- 


gress Street, Boston 2, Mass. 


Hugoton Production Company—Analysis—G. A. Saxton & Co., 
Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is 


a comparative tabulation of 


Public Utility Common Stocks. 


Kern Oi! Company Limited—Analysis—Gruss & Co., 30 Broad 


Street, New York 4, N. Y 


Masonite Corp.—Memorandum-—Walston & Co., 120 Broadway, 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Mechanical Handling Systems, 


Inc.—Bulletin—White & Com- 


pany, Mississippi Valley Bank Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company — Analysis — First Boston 
Corporation, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

National-U. S. Radiator—Today—Brochure—D. M. S. Hegarty 
& Associates, Inc., 52 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Northeastern Turnpike—Progress report—De Leuw, Cather & 
Company, Farm Bureau Building, Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 

Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corporation—Study—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., 17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is an analysis of Vanadium Corporation of America. 

Pacific Uranium Mines Co.—Circular—Singer, Bean & Mackie, 
Inc., 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

Pan American Sulphur Company—Analysis—H. Hentz & Co., 
60 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Penn Controls, Inc.—Memorandum—Kiser, Cohu & Shoemaker, 
Inc., Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Public Service Co. of New Mexico—Memorandum—Link, Gor- 


man, Peck & Co., 208 South 


La Salle Street, Chicago 4, IL 


Ralston Purina Company—Bulletin—Yates, Heitner & Woods, 


320 North Fourth Street, St. 
Riverside Cement Co.—New views—Lerner & Co., 


Louis 2, Mo. 
10 Post 


Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway—Bulletin—J. R. Williston & 
Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. — Analysis — Vilas & 


Hickey, 49 Wall Street, New 


York 5, N. Y. 


Southeastern Public Service Company — Report — Troster, 
Singer & Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Southern Company—Annual report—The Southern Company, 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Sperry Rand Corp.—Analysis—Amott, Baker & Co. Incorpo- 
rated, 150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


U. S. Thermo Control Co.—Analysis—Unlisted Trading Dept., 
Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Worthington Corp. — Memorandum — McDonnell & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company—Bulletin—Reynolds 
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& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Security Traders Association of New York, Inc. (STANY) 
Bowling League standing as of April 5, 1956 are as follows: 


Team 


Bradley (Capt.), C. Murphy, Voccolli, Picon, Hunter 


Serlen (Capt.), Gold, Krumholz, 
Leinhardt (Capt.), Bies, Pollock, 


Wechsler, Gersten 
Kuehner, Fredericks 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





April 26-28, 1956 (Corpus Christi, 
Texas) 
Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association annual 
meeting at the Hotel Driscoll. 


April 27, 1956 (New Yerk City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York 20th Annual Dinner 
at the Waldorf Astoria. 


May 4-6, 1956 (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
Security Traders Association of 
Los Angeles annual spring party 
at the Biltmcre Hotel, Palm 
Springs. 


May 11, 1956 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Baltimore Security Traders 
Association 21st Annual Spring 
Outing at the Country Club of 
Maryland. 


May 20-24, 1956 (Boston, Mass.) 
National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts convention at the 
Sheraton Plaza. 


June 1, 1956 (New York City) 
Municipal Bond Club of New 
York outing at the Westchester 
Country Club. 


June 8, 1956 (New York City) 
Bond Club of New York sum-. 
mer outing at Sleepy Hollow. 
Country Club, Scarborough, N.Y. 


June 13-16, 1956 (Canada) 
Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada annual convention, . 
Algonquin Hotel, St. Andrew- 
by-the-sea, N. B., Canada. 


June 20-21, 1956 (Minneapolis- 
St. Paul) 

Twin City Bond Club 35th an- 
nual picnic and outing cocktail 
party for out-of-town guests, 
June 20 at the Nicollet Hotel; 
picnic June 21 at the White 
Bear Yacht Club. 


June 29, 1956 (Toledo, Ohio) 
Bond Club cf Toledo summer 
outing at Inverness Club. 


Sept. 1-21, 1956 (Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 
National Association of Bank 
Women 34th Convention and 
annual meeting at the Hotel 
Radisson. 


Oct. 4-6, 1956 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Oct. 24-27, 1956 (Palm Springs, - 
Calif.) 


National Security Traders Ass~ 
ciation Annual Convention at 
the El Mirador Hotel. 


Nov. 14, 1956 (New York City) 


Kaiser (Capt.), Kullman, Werkmeister, O'Connor, Strauss___ 36 
Barker (Capt.), Bernberg, H. Murphy, Whiting, McGevan_-_- 31 
Growney (Capt.), Define, Alexander, Montanye, Weseman__ 30 
Meyer (Capt.), Corby, A. Frankel, Swenson, Dawson Smith. 28% 
Krisam (Capt.), Farrell, Clemence, Gronick, Flanagan___-.__ 28 


a memorandum on Rheem Manufacturing Co. 


Blaw Knox Company—Review—Mellott, Thomsen, Pitney & 
Co., 29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company—Annual report—176 Remsen 


Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Noy. 3-6, 1957 (Hot Springs, Va.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 


Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


California Water Service Co.—Analysis—William R. Staats & 
Co., 640 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Campbell Soup Company — Analysis — Shearson. H i 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. , Hammill & 


Colgate-Palmolive Company — Survey — Abraham & Co., 120 
a apes jt os Me N. Y. In the same bulletin is a 
rief survey o ahoma Natural Gas Company, Owens 
Illinois Glass Co. and Pittsburgh Steel. a 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A. Inc.—Annual report—Drewrys Lim- 
ited U. S. A. Inc., 1408 Elwood Avenue, South Bend 4. Ind. 


Donadio (Capt.), Brown, Rappa, 


Shaw, Demaye 27 


Leone (Capt.), Gavin, Fitzpatrick, Valentine, Greenberg__. 24% 
Topol (Capt.), Eiger, Nieman, Weissman, Forbes 


Manson (Capt.), Jacobs, Barrett, 


5 Point Club 
Hank Serlen 
Charlie Kaiser 


Siegel, Yunker 


200 Point Club 
Jack Barker 
Hank Gersten_____ 200 
Ross Yunker 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF LOS ANGELES 
The Seecuritv Traders Association of Los Angeles will hold 
their annual spring party at’ the Biltmore Hotel, Palm Springs, ° 


May 4th to 6th. 











Primary Markets— 


AVON PRODUCTS 
*REVLON *SHULTON 


*Prospectus on Request 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members: N. Y. Security Dealers Association NY 1- 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 376 














DEPENDABLE MARKETS 
Vv 











DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO 





BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


Looking for a publisher? Learn how 
we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done 
for hundreds of others. All subjects 
considered. Especially seeking books 
on business and financial topics 
New authors welcomed. Write today | 
for booklet CN. It’s free. 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 
{n Calif.:6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 2é 








In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


ciation Annual Convention. 


Now With Pruett Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga. — Dwight L. 
Mote has become affiliated with 
Pruett & Company, Inc., 710 
Peachtree Street, N. E. 





H. Hentz & Co. 


New York Stove Sxchange 
American Stock £xchange 


Commodity Exchauge, Ins. 

Chicago Board of Trade 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
and other exchanges 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bidg. 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Chicago « Detroit « Pittsburgh 
Miami Beach ° Coral Gables 
Hollywood, Fla. « Beverly Hills. Oal. 

Geneva, Switzerland 
Amsterdam, Holland 
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Axeas of Growth in | 
The Chemical Industry 


By ALAN A. SMITH* 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Chemical industry analyst describes chemical sales and allied 
products growth rate and forecasts 15% 1956 sales gain and 
15-20% profits increase. Phenomenal capitalization growth is 
reported including almost $1 billion new outlay in 1955 and 
expected $1.6 billion for 1956 and 1957. Mr. Smith attributes 
growth to research and depicts conservative outlook as “pretty 
good.” Inevitable creation of temporary surpluses is charac- 
terized as self-correcting in time, and growth areas from 


fertilizers to synthetic rubber 


are analyzed. Petro-chemical 


industry now accounts for 25% of all chemical products and 
Mr. Smith believes 1965 figure will be 50%. 


The first chemical plant in the 
United States was established in 
Boston in 1635 to manufacture 
saltpeter and alum. The first pat- 
ent issued by 
the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office, and 
signed, it so 
happens, by 
George Wash- 
ington, ap- 
peared in1790, 
and it covered 
a process for 
the manufac- 
ture of potash. 
It was not un- 
til 1850 that 
the chemical 
industry be- 
Zan to grow 
as such, but 
particularly as a result of the de- 
mand for gunpowder during the 
Civil War, the industry grew by 
500% in volume during the 1860’s. 
Even at that time, however, the 
industry was fairly simple, and 
based almost entirely on inorganic 
products—sulfuric acid, the alka- 
lis, pigments, starch, and glue. 
Organic chemistry, based largely 
on work with coal tar, did not 
get started until during the 1880’s. 
The production of chemicals with 
the help of electrical current be- 
gan shortly before 1900, especially 
thanks to Hall’s electrolytic proc- 
ess for producing aluminum, in- 
troduced in 1886. 


Shortly before World War I a 
number of today’s leading chemi- 
cal companies were formed, and 
as a result of the vastly increased 
wartime demand for chemical ma- 
terials, they, and the industry as 
a whole, advanced to the status of 
a major segment of the U.S. econ- 
omy. Capital investment in the 
industry doubled during the short 
interval 1913 to 1919. 


Alan A. Smith 


Current Status and Growth 
Projections 


Since World War I and during 
World War II, growth has been 
rapid. For example, between 1939 
and 1954, sales of chemicals and 
allied products increased nearly 
fivefold—from just over $4 bil- 
lion per year to over $20 billion 
in 1954 (See Table I). This works 
out to a growth rate of about 9.4% 
per year, except during the inter- 








TABLE 1 
Chemical Production and Sales 
FRB Index Chemical 
Chemicals Saies 
Industrial and Billion $ 
Chemicals Allied Prod. Monthly 

1939 120 112 362 
1940 153 130 405 
1941 210 176 546 
1942 286 278 .609 
1943 367 384 .734 
1944 404 324 838 
1945 392 284 844 
1946 394 236 915 
1947 432 251 1.142 
1948 442 254 1.197 
1949 414 241 1.110 
1950 455 264 1.334 
1951 542 299 1.558 
1952 570 302 1.555 
1953 656 334 1.654 
1954 652 338 1.700 





*An address by Mr. Smith before the 
Investment Analysts Society of Chicago. 





val covered by World War II. 
Actually, if one considers only 
the industrial chemicals—namely, 
the heavy inorganics, alkalis, 
resins, rubber, fibers, and organic 
chemicals, the growth rate is even 


2 higher—12.6% per year, and the 


over-all growth rate of chemical 
sales is continuing at about 11.4% 
per year. From the $20 billion 


| level of 1954, it is estimated that 


sales of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, including such items as soap, 
drugs, paint, fertilizers, vegetable 
oils, and the like, increased to 
$23.5 billion in 1955—a 20% in- 
crease in sales just this last. year. 
For 1956 a 15% gain in sales ‘is 
forecast, and a 15-20% increase in 
profits — up to a level of about 


10% before taxes and about 5%. 
after taxes, according to one 
estimate. 


Translating this growth record 
into terms that represent the mar- 
ket value of chemical company 
stocks, we. see an equally sub- 
stantial growth record. In 1929, 
for example, there were available 
to the investor 74 stock issues of 
49 companies, evaluated at $4.6 
billion. By 1954, these numbers 
had increased to 125 issues of 84 
companies, evaluated at $24.2 bil- 
lion. And by 1954, the chemical 
industry had advanced to fourth 
rank among all manufacturing in- 
dustries in terms of total assets, 
being exceeded only by coal and 
oil, primary metals, and foodstuffs. 
This growth in capitalization is 
still going on. In 1955, there was 
almost a $1 billion outlay for 
plant expansion and improvement 
by the chemical industry. Plant 
additions worth $1.6 billion are 
reported for 1956 and 1957. 


Research 


Over the interval of the past 
decade, research has come into its 
own as the driving force behind 
growth in the chemical industry, 
creating new products and even 
new industries — synthetic deter- 
gents, for example, plastics, and 
the like. 


Research has been and con- 
tinues to be essential to growth 
in the chemical industry. Syn- 
thetic products, born of research, 
account for anywhere from 25%- 
99% of the output in major chem- 
ical industry areas. A number of 
the leading companies owe a 
major portion of their current 
sales and earnings to products not 
known a few years ago, and yet 
the industry expenditure on re- 
seerch is increasing, with the total 
research outlay now well over 
$300 million per year, compared 
with only $6 million in 1933. The 
chemical industry alone accounts 
for about 13% of the total amount 
spent by all industries for all re- 
search, according to one estimate, 
and keeping in mind what re- 
search has done for the chemical 
industry in the past, it is to proj- 
ects now in the research stage, or 
just recently out of it, that one 
must look for growth in the 
future. 


Growth Projections and 
Temporary Oversupply 


To put it conservatively, 


the 
outlook is pretty good. 


I should 


like to point out briefly the spe- 


cific areas where we look for 
growth in the chemical industry, 
and by the very nature of the in- 
dustry, these areas of activity are 
all based on research. You won’t 
necessarily see rapid growth 
ahead in all fields—there may be 
temporary upsets as capacity ex- 
ceeds demand for the time being. 
The reason is that as soon as any 
one chemical product begins to 
appear profitable, a lot of com- 
panies rush to enter the field. 
They build new plants, and for 
economic reasons, these plants 
have a fairly well-defined pro- 
duction capacity. So units of a 
given size are constructed, and 
their total output may exceed for 
a time the modest, but steadily 
growing demand. Thus, you fre- 
quently run into temporary over- 
supply, but it’s a situation that 
will be righted as the secular 
trend in demand continues. I think 
that point—the almost inevitable 
creation of temporary surpluses— 
is frequently overlooked. Inci- 
dentally, there is a very good 
term borrowed from the statisti- 
cians, to describe those little dis- 
locations—secular perturbations. 


MAJOR GROWTH AREAS 
Fertilizer 


Now, one of. the first areas 
where we would look for sub- 
stantial future growth is-in fertil- 
izer (See Table 2). Use of fertil- 
izer materials has_ essentially 
doubled during the past decade, so 
that this segment of the industry 
has grown more rapidly than the 
average. Growth is due to a num- 
ber of factors, but mostly to the 
growing appreciation by farmers 
that their best approach to in- 
creased farm income is: through 
the application of fertilizer ma- 
terials. Even now, however, there 
is a surprisingly large proportion 
of our cropland, probably as high 
as three-quarters of the total, 
which does not receive any fertil- 
izer materials, and fertilizer usage 
in many areas is_ substantially 


under the optimum level for eco- 
nomic working of the land. Plant 
foods are being removed from the 
soil at a substantial rate, averag- 
ing about twice the rate of appli- 
cation of fertilizer material. 


All these factors, therefore, 
point to a continued rapid increase 
in the use of plant foods, but it 
must be recognized that it takes 
time for farm education programs 
of the governmental agencies and 
fertilizer companies to take effect, 
so that the future rate of growth 
may not exceed that of the past 
decade. There are major changes 
occurring in the fertilizer indus- 
try, however. These include a 
general trend toward more com- 
plicated chemical processing; in- 
creased use of plant food materials 
by direct application; a gradual 
shift to more high analysis fertil- 
izers, which are far more eco- 
nomical to ship than the older 
forms; and greater use of liquid 
products that. avoid the need for 
physical handling by the farmers. 
Taking all these factors into ac- 
count, we project consumption of 
nitrogen and potash in 1960 at 
about 2.6 million tons of plant 
food, while the consumption for 
phosphates will be slightly larger. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


A group closely related to the 
fertilizers is the agricultural 
chemicals—insecticides, herbicides 
and hormones (See Table 3). 


TABLE 2 
Fertilizers 
(1000’s Tons Plant Food) 
Nitrogen Phosphate Potash 

1945 638 1416 751 
1946 701 1553 807 
1947 784 1736 858 
1948 857 1853 921 
1949 920 1942 1073 
1950 1005 1951 1105 
1951 1237 2110 1380 
1952 1422 2199 1582 
1953 1637 2270 1740 
1954 1810 2230 1820 
1955 1850 2200 1850 
1960 2600 2800 2600 


(1813) 9 


Dollar sales of herbicides and hor- 
mones together show an over-all 
growth trend, dependent again 
upon educational and develop- 
ment efforts undertaken by gov- 
ernment agencies and the major 
producers. 


Growth in dollar sales of insee- 
ticides was spectacular from 1948 
to 1951, but then there followed 
a sharp drop, due to a number of 
factors. For one thing, 1951 was 
a year of heavy crop infestation, 
and the producing companies built 
up tremendous stocks. Then, as 
these products were used, the in- 
sects were gotten rid of, so there 
was far less infestation, and con- 
sequently, far less demand in 1952. 
But the producers had been 
goaded into oversupply, so that 
simultaneously, there was a sharp 
drop in insecticide prices, and 
dollar sales in this segment of the 
industry fell off as indicated. With 
these various factors brought into 
balance, however, we project con- 
tinued growth in the industry, 
and we feel that this growth will 
be based upon a number of im- 
portant trends which should con- 
tinue during the next decade—the 
greater use of systemic insecti- 
cides which permeate the whole 
plant’s system; and the basically 
new concept, at least new to the 
farmer, of using insecticides to 
prevent infestation rather than to 
cure it after it has occurred. Not 


TABLE 3 
Agricultural Chemicals 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Herbicides 

Insecticides & Hormones 
I scat 35 0.7 
I cocci 35 3.6 
| al 41 6.4 
ines... ~ 30 11.1 
a 40 9.5 
Se 71 9.2 
1063... a 118 23.1 
1G ask. 75 29.8 
| 66 31.5 
1954... 66 28.0 
ene 90 50 











Dated April 1, 1956 


BLAIR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


HALLGARTEN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


April 11, 1956. 





BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 
SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 
AMERICAN SECURITIES CORPORATION BACHE & CO. BAXTER, WILLIAMS & CO. 
NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 
BALL, BURGE & KRAUS 


R.S. DICKSON & COMPANY 
TUCKER, ANTHONY & CO. 


SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 
VAN ALSTYNE, NOEL & CO. 
BURNS BROS. & DENTON, INC. 

E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 


This announcement is not an b et to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


$40,000,000 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


374% Debentures, Series F Due 1981 


Price 100.399% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


COFFIN & BURR 


INCORPORATED 


WEEDEN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


H. HENTZ & CO. 


COURTS & CO. 


A. G. BECKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 
SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 


BURNHAM AND COMPANY 
AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH 


STERN BROTHERS & CO. 


Due April 1, 1981 













DICK & MERLE-SMITH 


STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


HIRSCH & CO. 
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Bank Stocks as Investments 
Throughout the Business Cycle 


By FRANK L. ELLIOTT* 


Bank and Insurance Stock Analyst 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York City 


Bank stock analyst finds investors and dealers poorly in- 
formed or misinformed about banking and bank stock invest- 
ment characteristics in emphasizing bank stock’s compromise 
combination of common stock and bond characteristics, mak- 
ing it a desirable investment in all business cycle stages— 
particularly so “at the present time.” Mr. Elliott gives advice 
in judging stocks, describes various bank tools of analysis, 
compares narrowing deposit significance between Country, Re- 
serve City, and Central Reserve City Banks, and determines 
increased loan demand and higher interest rates have helped 
all bank types and lessened comparative advantage of listed 
bank type favorites. Concludes banks are now in earnings 
build-up stage and elimination of fixed interest rates was 
not charity but a practical necessity. 


is not 
or cost 


The banking business 
bothered by obsolescence 


of raw materials. It has no in- 
ventory problems and is as safe 
as good 


management, 
adequate 
supervision 
and enlight- 
ened legisla- 
tion can make 
it. 

Many of our 
banks through 
more thana 
hundred years 
of successful 
operation 
have proved 
that the earn- 
ings of a well- 
run bank are 
more than ample to provide for all 
losses, increase capital funds from 
operations and pay _ substantial 
dividends to stockholders. 





dé 
‘ a 


Frank Elliott 


The banking business is readily 
adaptable to mechanization and 
has unique operating advantages 
in that the volume of business 
handled can increase without pro- 
portionate increase in operating 
costs or salaries and wages. 


The one ‘great deterrent to 
material increase in bank earn- 
ings was fixed interest rates, 
which were gradually eliminated 
over the 1947-1951 period. Their 
elimination was no charity to the 
banks; it was a practical necessity 
because fixed interest rates proved 
incompatible with two way quan- 
titative monetary control. Because 
elimination was a practical neces- 





*An address by Mr. Elliott before the 
Institute of Investment Banking, Invest- 
ment Bankers Association and Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, April 5, 1956. 
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sity reimposition of fixed interest 
rates is unlikely in the absence 
of a national emergency. In fact, 


since 1951 money management 
has embraced rapid change in 
short-term interest rates as a 


means of minimizing the up and 
down swings in our economy. The 
direction of business again deter- 
mines the direction of interest 
rates and our money managers 
merely anticipate, amplify and 
hasten the change whenever busi- 
ness gives the signal. In my book, 
this constitutes a return to normal 
profitable bank operating condi- 
tions with an improved twist. 


Nature of Bank Stocks 


Many investors and dealers are 
poorly informed or misinformed 
on the nature of the banking 
business and the investment char- 
acteristics of bank stocks. One 
moment they glumly proclaim 
that you cannot make money in 
bank stocks and the next moment 
they slyly remind you that you 
can lose money in bank stocks be- 
cause, after all, they are common 
stocks, you know. It is curious 
that the inconsistency of these 
cliches seems to elude them. Ob- 
viously, the value of all securities 
from uranium stocks to Govern- 
ment bonds can and does fluc- 
uate in varying degree, and on 
the record, quick speculative 
profits have been made in selected 
bank stoeks in recent years due to 
realization of underlying value 
through merger or sale of banks. 
Substantial profits will no doubt 
be made in the future from bank 
stocks because they are common 
stocks and not fixed income _ se- 
curities but these profits will 
primarily derive from improving 


investment value or reappraisal 
investment value or 
both. In the process, some quick 
profits may be made by specu- 
lators if their timing is right but 
I advise speculators to devote 
their attention to speculative se- 
which characteristically 
give faster action—both ways. 
the 
bank stock market are generally 
disappointing to them and harm- 


of present 


curities 


Incursions of speculators in 


ful to the bank stock market. 


Investment Characteristics 


indirect investment in fixed 


Or a creditor. Interest 


bas 





general. 





A bank stock is a common stock 
in that it represents pro rata own- 
ership of a banking business and 
the earnings of that business, but 
it assumes certain of the charac- 
teristics of a bond because it is an 
in- 
come securities. Under the law, a 
bank is an investor in prime bonds 
income 
from a bank’s bond account is sub- 
stantially certain and the. cert- 
ainty of interest income from its 
loan account is dependent on the 
mere solvency of a _ diversified 
group of prime borrowers. A bank 
-provides credit and essential serv- 


Ife for all business and industry, ~ 
bank stock is therefore in a 
protected senior position in rela- 
tion to business and industry in 
It offers the protection 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


of a creditor position and an as- 
sured but not a limited income. 

Banks derive income from use 
of the depositors’ money as well 
as from use of the stockholders’ 
money, but all bank funds are 
subject to the same conservative 
investment restrictions. This unu- 
sual combination of large lever- 
age on income and relative safety 
of assets is the hallmark of the 
banking business and the reason 
why bank earnings are both pro- 
tected and subject to substantial 
increase. Because of the nature 
of the banking business and the 
sources of bank income a bank 
stock is a good defensive invest- 
ment in a period of recession 
which has attractive possibility of 
appreciation, increased earnings 
and dividend payments in an ex- 
panding economy. 

Summarizing the investment 
characteristics of bank stocks at 
this point I would like to empha- 
size that a bank stock is a com- 
mon stock in relation to the bank’s 
business but that it occupies a 
protected senior position in rela- 
tion to business and industry in 
general. A bank stock is not a 
fixed income security but a bank’s 
income is derived from fixed in- 
come securities. Call a bank stock 
a compromise, if you will, and I 
will agree with vou. but I will add 
and emphasize that a bank stock 
combines the most desirable in- 
vestment characteristics in one 
package to an attractive if not 
outstanding degree, This is an- 
other way of saying that a bank 
stock is a desirable investment in 
all stages of the business cycle 
and may be a particularly desir- 
able investment at the present 
time. 

Bank Type Favorites 


For at least the last ten years, 
most bank analysts have primarily 
recommended the purchase of 
three favored types of bank stocks, 
namely, the stocks of— 


(1) Reserve City Banks rather 
than Central Reserve City Banks 
(New York and Chicago). 


(a) Because of lower reserve re- 
quirements. 

(b) Because of superior growth 
in deposits, loan demand and 
high interest rates received 
on loans. These factors ap- 
plied particularly to Reserve 
City Banks outside of the 
Roston, New York and Phil- 
adelphia Federal Reserve 
Districts. 

(c) Because of more volume of 
earnings assets in relatinn to 
capital funds and resulting 
higher rate of earnings on 
capital funds. 

(2) Banks doing a retail as 
well as a wholesale banking busi- 
ness and therefore in position to 
benefit from improvement in both 
types of business and maintain 
earnings under difficult operat- 
ing conditions. 

(3) Multi-branch banks having 
the facilities to attract and serv- 
ice large numbers of small de- 
positors and borrowers who col- 
lectively are the best source of 
growth in deposits and loan de- 
mand at high rates. 


This was sound doctrine but in- 
vestors were difficult to convince. 
Old ways of thinking and old 
associations were too binding. 
Years of habit and _ prejudice 
yielded only slowly to sound 
analysis in site of the golden and 
compelling opportunities which 
were available. In fact, it may be 
fairly said that many bank stock 
buyers delayed purchase of these 
stocks until much of the compara- 
tive advantage available by 
switching to them from other 
types of bank stocks had been 
washed out by relative market 
movements. Now with the zeal 
of converts many bank stock 
buyers are avidly seeking rela- 
tive advantages which in indi- 
vidual cases may no longer exist 
or have even become negative 
where excessive enthusiasm may 
have relatively overvalued some 


Continued on page 32 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Not since the days when the Nine Old Men were under attack 
by Roosevelt the Great has the Supreme Court been under such 
critical scrutiny of Congress. The situation has resulted in the 
dusting off of a long dormant bill by Representative Howard Smith 
ot Virginia, which is designed to check what 
an increasing number of Congressmen and 
Senators believe is a movement on the part of 
the Court to weaken the sovereignties of the 
States. The bill is on the order of the contro- 
versial Bricker Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which, however, is aimed at the Presi- 
dent’s treatv making powers. 

Since Warren became Chief Justice the 
high tribunal on at least four occasions has 
stepped on the toes of the States. Most con- 
troversial, of course, was its decision abolish- 
ing segregation in the schools and in municipal 
playgrounds, golf courses, swimming pools and 
the like. 

More recently, the Court has overturned 
a Wisconsin law dealing with organized labor: 
it has ruled against the sedition laws set un bv 
some 40 states, and just last Monday it denied the City of New 
York the right to dismiss a teacher who had invoked the Fifth 
Amendment before a Congressional committee. 

All of this has come to give the Southern critics of the Court 
plenty of comfort from other sections of the country insofar as 
their Congressional renresentation is concerned. The Southerners 
are infeed, viewing the developing situation with scarcely dis- 
guised glee. 

Those Southerners who signed the manifesto denouncing the 
Court’s decision on segregation and declaring they would do every- 
thing lawfully in their power to overcome it, have been labeled in 
the Eastern press as futile insurrectionists, as disloyal to the Con- 
stitution and the Government of the United States. They have 
been figuratively put in prison stripes. You can imagine their 
amusement now when a Pennsylvanian sidles up to them and says 
he is developing some sympathy with the Southerners, that the 
“Supreme Court is getting too big for its pants.” 

Pennsylvania had ambitions to put the Communist leader, 
Steve Nelson in jail for 40 years. The Court ruled that Pennsyl- 
vania had no jurisdiction over him under its sedition laws. It so 
happens that the Federal Courts can’t put him away for anything 
like 40 years. 

It is this writer’s lay opinion that the Court was right in the 
Nelson case in that it would seem to be the Federal Government’s 
responsibility to protect the country against subversive activities. 
In the desegregation case, the Court, rightly or wrongly, changed 
the laws and mores which had existed for nearly a hundred years. 

But it is hardly up to me to pass judgment on the Court. All 
I am reporting is that its recent decisions whittling away at the 
powers of state governments are coming to be of considerable con- 
cern in Congress. In its decision on the Nelson case the majority 
opinion went into considerable detail about the intent of Congress in 
passing the Smith Act by which the Federal Government hopes to 
try Nelson. This intent, the majority opinion said, was that the 
states should not have sedition laws of their own. 

However, Mr. Smith, the author of the act, says Congress had 
no such intent and he defies the majority of the court to show him 
just where in the debate on his bill or in the language of the act 
itself, any such intent was expressed. 

It is a commentary on something that the man under whose 
chief justiceship the court is being charged with becoming too 
aggressive, is a man who as Governor of California was not given 
to making hard and fast decisions. His political success was attrib- 
uted far more to his ever ready smile, his seeming philosophy that 
everybody was good and right and that nobody was bad or wrong, 
and also that his three pretty daughters always accompanied him. 
Now, you hear grumbling in Congress that he is trying to be an 
other John Marshall. It was Marshall who struck out boldly to 
make the Court important and out of his energy and power it 
became in reality one of the three equal coordinate branches of the 
Government. 

His critics in Congress are complaining that Warren wants to 
make the Court more than that. I can’t just see that about him 
but one can never tell, as the expression goes. Anyway, the Smith 
bill designed to “restore” the sovereignties of the states is likely 
to be one of the loudest pieces of proposed legislation before this 
session expires, although I doubt it will pass. But it might set the 
august justices to thinking. 


With Federated Plans 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass. — Walter 
A. Fife is now with Federated 
Plans, Inc., 21 Elm Street. 


With Andrew Reid Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich. — John N. 
Clark has joined the staff of An- 
drew C. Reid & Company, Ford 
Building, members of the Detroit 
Stock Exchange. 


Joins A. C. Allyn Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
FLINT, Mich.—Harold G. Gei- 
ken has joined the staff of A. C. 
Allyn and Company, Incorporated, 
Genesee Bank Building. 
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With Zuehlke & Grieve 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ROCHESTER, Minn. — John FB 
Silliman is now connected wit 
7ehike and Grieve, 114% Secon 
Street, Southwest. 









































Joins Mannheimer-Egan 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. PAUL, Minn. — Joseph 
Sampair is now with Mannhei 
mer-Egan, Inc., First Nationa 
Bank Building. 


Joins Reynolds Staff 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
RALEIGH, N. C.—Jennings 
Womble has become associate 
with Reynolds & Co., 120 Sou 
Salisbury Street. 
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Impact of Atomic Energy 
On the Chemical Industry 


By GENERAL J. E..HULL, U. S. A. (Ret.)* 


President, Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


Emphasizing chemical industry’s little known atomic role, 
Eniwetok Atoll test commander points out chemical firms: 
were selected to operate major atomic weapons production 
plants; are required almost entirely up to the point where 
matter is transformed into energy, and probably will be pro- 
ducing chemical commercial. materials not now in production 
in tonnage lets and new markets will appear for existing chem- 
istry products. General Hull urges further information declassi- 
fication, consistent with national security, to permit increasing 


and continuing private peaceful 


atomic energy research, devel- 


opment and full potential capacity production. Pictures nuclear 
field growth as seriously decreasing chemist and chemical 
engineer supply available for rest of industry and teaching. 


The harnessing of the atom is 
one of the great forward steps of 


. fundamental research of all time. 


Putting this power to use in 
weapons has been a tremendous 
achievement 
over the past 
15 years, has 
made an in- 
valuable con- 


world peace 
and is neces- 
sarily a con- 
tinuing devel- 
opment. For- 
tunately, we 
have now en- 
tered the era 
whenthis 
great source 
of energy can 
and will be 





General J. E. Hull 


‘ applied to improve our way of life. 


I would fot argue which is 
greater human achievement — the 
uncovering of some basic scientific 
fact or the turning of such fact 
to the broadest human utility. 
In the case of atomic energy we 
are now in this latter stage, and 
it is the phase with which most 
of us will be concerned. 


I do not pose as a great expert 
in the industrial use of atomic 
energy. I have, however, had some 
experience in testing, evaluating 
and planning the development and 
use of nuclear weapons. Anyone 


“who has done that cannot help 


but be impressed with the tremen- 
dous potential which could be de- 
veloped to improve our way of 
if this source of power is 
channeled in this direction and it 
and the multitudinous by-products 
which would inevitably result, 


- were made useful to us. 


That there are tremendous tech- 
nical obstacles to be overcome to 
There were 
tremendous obstacles to overcome 
in developing the weapons. I am 


* told that at Alamogordo, when the 


first weapon was test-fired, some 
of the scientists who had worked 
on it were doubtful that it would 
go off. When I had charge of the 
first weapons tests at Eniwetok 


- in 1948, even though we had con- 


siderable experience behind us, 


- some of the scientists were doubt- 


ful that theoretical calculations 
would prove out and the weapons 
function. 


I have often wondered where 


- we might be today in the develop- 
- ment of atomic energy for peace- 
- ful uses if the leadership, team- 
* work and effort which went into 


the weapons program had been 
devoted to this field. The greater 
part of this development lies 
ahead of us. This is something 
that manyin the chemical industry 


_ have been aware of for some time. 


Appointment of the Panel on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
(McKinney Panel) by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy last March to con- 
duct a study of the subject has 
focused nation-wide attention on 


*An address by General Hull before 
the Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh. 


the potentialities of civilian appli- 
cations. As most of you know, the 
Panel report has been published. 


Chemical Industry’s Atomic Role 


Considering the phenomenal 
growth of the atomic energy pro- 
gram to date, and its general 
identification with the weapons 
program, it is not surprising that 
the part played by the chemical 
industry may not have been fully 
recognized by many. More than 
is generally realized, chemists and 
chemical engineers played major 
roles during the early develop- 
ments, as well as in subsequent 
weapons programs. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Man- 
hattan District selected outstand- 
ing chemical companies to operate 
the major production plants re- 
quired by the weapons program. 

Interest in peaceful applications 
of atomic science is now marked 
and is increasing among the mem- 
bership of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association. This asso- 
ciation comprises approximately 
150 corporate members who ac- 
count for more than 90% of the 
productive capacity for chemicals 
in the United States. We believe 
that the impact of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy On our in- 
dustry will be important, increas- 
ing and continuing. 

From the experience of the 
weapons program, it was obvious 
that the chemical industry would 
inevitably play a major part in 
the development of peaceful ap- 
plications. Up to the point where 
matter is transformed into energy, 
the problem is almost entirely 
chemical. With this in mind the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion established a committee of 
outstanding experts from its 
member companies in the field of 
atomic energy. The committee 
made a broad study of the chem- 
ical industry and its relationship 
to this program and summarized 
its findings in a comprehensive 
report which was submitted to the 
McKinney Panel on Jan. 3. I 
would like to review some of these 
findings with you now. 


Panel Findings 


From the processing of the ores 
to the separation of the isotopes 
and the production of the fuels 
for reactors, we are dealing with 
processes which will require spe- 
cialized as well as ordinary chem- 
icals for their operation. 

The development of improved 
reactors necessitates the previous 
production of more stable con- 
struction materials. Current trends 
toward high temperature opera- 
tions, complicated corrosion prob- 


lems, and the chemical processing 
of nuclear feed stocks and par- 
tially consumed fuel elements, 
emphasize the chemical industry’s 
role in the nuclear field. The re- 
processing of fuels is, in essence, 
a chemical purification process. 
The chemical industry will have 
to help settle the problems of 
utilization, storage and ultimate 


disposal of fisgion products which 
are a by-product of the produc- 
tion of nuclear power. 

It is admitted by most of the 
experts that one of the far-reach- 
ing effects of nuclear development 
will be in the field of power. And 
in the last analysis, nuclear power 
can be an important factor only 
if the electricity which it pro- 
duces is: competitive in cost with 
the electricity produced by a ther- 
mal station powered by fossil 
fuels. It should be emphasized, 
then, that current operating cost 
estimates of nuclear power plants 
indicate that reprocessing of fuels 
—a chemical operation—will be 
the major cost item. Herein lies 
the secret of perhaps the major 
development and impact. 

It is estimated that by 1980 
there will be in-the United States 
a total generating capacity of pos-" 
sibly 600 million kw, of which 
approximately 140 million kw- 
might be nuclear. When one con- 
siders that the total installed gen- 
erating capacity of the United 
States in 1955 was 120 million kw, 
it is evident that nuclear power 
will constitute a very significant 
industry, provided the technical: 
and other problems are solved. I 
have every confidence that they 
will be. 

Evolutionary Changes 


The impact of the atomic en-— 
ergy development on the existing 
chemical industry has already 
proved itself to be real and very 
important. It is expected, how- 
ever, that as the program devel- 
ops, changes will be evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary. It is 
stili too soon for one to be able to’ 
see all of its ramifications—even 
though some are visible at pres- 
ent. 

Radioactive tracers will help to 
achieve a greatly improved con- 
trol of many processes and prod- 
ucts, and will tend to facilitate 
research determinations. Radioac- 
tive by-products from the reactors 
appear to have uses for ster- 
ilizing certain foods and pharma- 
ceuticals. It is becoming obvious 
that radiation will play a part in 
the production of new plastics. 
Radioactive’ pharmaceuticals are 
finding a rapidly growing place 


in diagnostic and therapeutic pro- 
cedures. The use of radiation to 
initiate and catalyze new chemi- 
cal reactions is under intense 
investigation. Production of spe- 
cial solvents to be used in purifi- 
cation processes will be important. 
The chemical industry is equipped 
to bring into play the basic know- 
how developed in commercial 
work over a period of many years 
for special problems. 

There’s another aspect of this 
problem which probably will af- 
fect all industry in the future. 
No longer will plants having high 
heat or power demands necessarily 
have to be located at sites con- 
venient to cheap fuel or water 
power. Other considerations may 
become paramount. If and when 
the cost of atomic energy becomes 
lower, and this appears inevitable, 
it may well act to change the 
competitive position of certain: 
products. “Energy where you 
want it” will change the geo- 
graphical distribution of industry. 


New Chemical Markets 
As peacetime uses of atomic 
energy develop there will un- 
doubtedly be new and expanded 
markets for some chemicals. Some 
not now produced commercially 


“may be required in large quanti- 


ties. This will be dependent upon 
the cost of radiation energy from 
nuclear. processes becoming eco- 
nomically attractive. 

The 
uses on the availablitiy of con- 
struction materials in the indus- 


trial field should be a relatively - 


minor one in the years ahead. In 


eertain categories, such as high. 
temperature ceramics and plas-. 
for . 


tics, and _ instrumentation, 
example, there will be more sig- 
nificant changes than in normal 
materials like steel and cement. 
However, in a generally ex- 
panding economy the development 
of new material, methods of sub- 
stitution, and new sources of sup- 
ply should be _ hastened. 
production of critical items for 


nuclear and other construction’ 
should keep pace with require-- 
ments over the next several years: 


barring a_ national 
situation. 


emergency 


impact of atomic energy. 


* specialization. 


The’ 
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Manpower Needs 


The demand for technical man- 
power for the nuclear field in the 
future will compete with scientists 
and engineer requirements in 
other fields as it does today. The 
entrance of new competition for 
the inadequate supply of trained 
technical personnel must. neces- 
sarily aggravate a situation which 
has already assumed serious, if 
not alarming, proportions. The 
appeal of the new and unknown 
in contrast to the more prosaic 
types of science will draw many 
of our best people into the atomic 
field as it has in the past. 


At present our colleges and uni- 
versities are not turning out 
scientists and engineers in suf- 
ficient numbers to meet the re- 
quirement for them. As the nu- 
clear developments expand, these 
requirements will continue to in- 
crease. It is inconceivable to me 
that we will not be able to cor- 
rect this situation to the extent 
of meeting our major require- 
ments in the future. I know we 
can correct it if we make the 
effort and this we must do. 


It would appear that drastic 
changes in the standard science 
courses now conducted by our col- 
leges and universities would not 
be warranted by this new de- 
velopment. On the other hand, 
such courses in chemistry, physics, 
engineering, and metallurgy 
should probably be modified to 
include those portions of nuclear 
science which are pertinent to the 
particular courses. Courses ex- 
clusively devoted to nuclear 
science might well be made avail- 
able, possibly as an elective for 
undergraduate students, but more 
as a field for graduate student 
Our colleges and 
universities appear to be making 
satisfactory headway in dealing 
with this new challenge and the 
field of nuclear science, as such, 
should not have a major effect 
upon current fundamental train- 
ing programs. 


Declassification 
The present Administration and 
the Congress have made signifi- 
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has been sold by 


BACHE & CO. 
H. HENTZ & CO. 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


April 9, 1956 





STERN BROTHERS & CO. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$23,000,000 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
Collateral Trust 444% Notes due March 1, 1976 


In accordance with a Contract of Purchase dated March 14, 1956, the 
undersigned and other Underwriters listed in the Offering Circular 
dated March 14, 1956 agreed to purchase at 100% of the principal 
amount and accrued interest up to $23,000,000 principal amount of 
the above Notes not taken in exchange by holders of First Mortgage 
Bonds of New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Company pursuant 
to the Company’s offer. Notes in the principal amount of $22,220,300 
were taken in exchange and the balance, $779,700 principal amount, 


the Underwriters. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc, 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. A.G. BECKER &CO. BLAIR & CO. DICK & MERLE-SMITH 


INCORPORATED INCORPORATED 


LADENBURG, THALMANN& CO. R.W.PRESSPRICH & CO. L.F. ROTHSCHILD & CO, 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER ~ 

BALL, BURGE & KRAUS 
SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO, 

AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH 

JOHNSTON, LEMON & CO. 

SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 
BAXTER, WILLIAMS & CO. 


WM. 


WERTHEIM & CO. 


STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


FREEMAN & COMPANY 
E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 
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Should a Chemical Company 
Make or Bay Raw Materials? 


By THEODORE S. HODGINS* 


Vice-President in Charge of Research and Development 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 


Former Government chemical 


and rubber agency director 


cites examples from American Cyanamid; Owens-Corning ; 
Reilly, Koppers, and Barrett; Bakelite; Shell Chemical; and 
Reichhold Chemical to demonstrate “there is no hard and fast 
rule” governing adding or dropping raw material and/or final 
product facili:ies. Mr. Hodgins offers criteria to determine 
investment return: (1) realization of economically justifiable 
production volume; (2) logistical balance of ideal plant and 
shipping location; and (3) corporate growth needs most 
protitable horizontal-vertical integration investment allocation. 


Growth almost always spawns 
a raft of make-or-buy decisions, 
and a company can’t be_ too 
thorough in 
its evalua- 
tions. The 
main criterion 
for the make- 
or-buy deci- 
sion should be 
return on in- 
vestment. At 
best it should 
be maximum, 
at worst equal 
the average of 
the industry 
operating in 
the same area. 
Four major 
eriteria in the 
determination of return on in- 
vestment are: 

(1) Volume. This must be large 
enough to justify economical pro- 
duction, yet small enough to main- 
tain the original sphere of cor- 
porate interest. 

(2) Logistics. Freight rates can 
often determine the make-or-buy 
decision, 

(3) Policy. Procurement must 
be viewed in the light of hori- 
zontal and vertical integration. 

(4) Balance. Essentially this 
means weighing investment ac- 
crual from raw material produc- 
tion against that from alternative 
uses of money. 





Theodore S. Hodgins 


Raw Material Volume 


One of the first considerations 
that we make at RCI is the de- 
termination of the volume of a 
chemical we are purchasing in the 
open market. This volume has to 
be evaluated as to present and 
future trends, and a determina- 
tion made through our market re- 
search group to see if the volume 
is of sufficient size that an eco- 
nomic plant can be considered. 
This does not mean that present 
volume has to be sufficient for an 
economic minimum-sized © plant 
facility, providing that coupled 
with other growth items the vol- 
ume will be sufficient to meet the 
minimum requirements in a period 
a few years hence. For example, 
RCI’s present purchases of urea 
are in excess of 6,000 tons per year. 
According to Faith, Keyes and 
Clark, INDUSTRIAL CHEMI- 
CALS, it is believed that the 


smallest economic-sized plant. 


should have a capacity of at least 
10 tons per day, or 3,000-3,500 tons 
annually. From this determina- 
tion it can be seen that, based on 
volume of purchases, RCI’s re- 
quirements for urea are about 
double what is considered the 
smallest economic-sized urea fa- 
cility. This volume would repre- 
sent 10% of industrial uses or 
13% of total urea capacity, to 
show the relative size of such a 
venture. 


Freight and Other Costs 
The determination of the logis- 
tics of supply will vary with each 
company depending on the num- 
ber of plants and their locations. 
In the case of RCI, we have 11 


*An address by Mr. 





Hodgins before 


the 12th Annual Meeting of the Com- 
mercial Chemical Development Associa- 
tion, New York City, March 9, 1956. 


plants located on the periphery of 
the country, together with two 
located in the heartland. A spe- 
cific analysis of the use at each 
of these plants, together with the 
freight rate from a predetermined 
location, must be made. This study 
will help to determine the most 
reasonable location from the 
standpoint of movement of ma- 
terial. However, a determination 
of plant location with respect to 
power costs, raw material avail- 
ability, and other costs must be 
made, and a give-and-take de- 
cision made balancing ideal raw 
material location against ideal 
shipping location. 


Integration Direction 


The determination of the cor- 
porate policy of vertical and hori- 
zontal integration must be made. 
For example, to simplify the prob- 
lem, is it better long-range-wise 
to build more facilities for the 
production of polymers and plas- 
tics, or is it better to integrate 
vertically to produce the raw ma- 
terials for the existent substan- 
tially horizontal organization? For 
instance, it might be shown that 
the erection of a new RCI plastics 
plant at Houston, Tex., might pay 
for itself in a short period of time 
based on freight saving compared 
to shipping the same material 
from the Chicago, Los Angeles, 
or Tuscaloosa plant, and at the 
same time might develop closer 
customer relationships by build- 
ing a new plant in the end use 
area. 


Likewise, a determination of 
present production sources for 
urea, and projections for the fu- 
ture, must be made. At the same 
time the corporation’s projected 
future usage must be determined 
based on the growth of the com- 
pany in the fields that it presently 
serves and plans to serve in the 
future. It’s possible that this ex- 
amination will show that the four 
plants presently in operation — 
namely, Du Pont, Allied Chemi- 
cal, Deera, and Grace Chemical— 
have the capacity to supply nearly 
one-half million tons per year of 
urea. On the other hand, it may 
be determined that there isn’t suf- 
ficient capacity to cover the needs 
of the growth-and-use pattern de- 
termined by the market research 
group. 

Is it worth several million dol- 
lars to move into the urea-pro- 
ducing business? It’s apparent 
that even some of the top chemi- 
cal companies are at variance on 
that question. For example, on 
the one hand American Cyanamid 
has withdrawn a_ $7,500,000 ap- 
plication for a urea plant; on the 
other, Shell Chemical is going 
ahead with plans to put up the 
first such installation on the West 
Coast. 

Cyanamid’s decision to bring its 
embryonic urea enterprise to an 
abrupt halt reflects the consensus 
of chemical marketers that U. S. 
production capacity will soon be 
more than ample. Says Cyana- 
mid: a new urea plant—now, at 
any rate—does not offer the best 
potential return for investment 
dollars. 

Meanwhile, Shell Chemical’s 
study of the same competitive 
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scene has led to a different an- 


swer. Shell’s recently revealed 
plan, involving - Italy’s Monte- 
catini, calls for a 100-tons-per- 


day urea plant to be ereeted at 
Ventura, Calif., which is to be 
completed in time for the 1956-57 
fertilizer season. 

Why the business looks good to 
Shell and not to Cyanamid is one 
of those difficult-to-answer ques- 
tions. But Shell is not alone in 
figuring that the pros far out- 
weigh the cons of urea produc- 
tion. 

An analytical determination of 
corporate needs and financial re- 
turn on investment must be care- 
fully made to determine whether 
vertical or horizontal integration 
will bring the better returns. 


Greatest Investment Return 


The fourth and final determi- 
nation is the balance between re- 
turn on investment in raw ma- 
terial production, and other 
returns on capital. For example: 

Case I. RCI could upgrade a 
portion of its phenol production 
into chlorinated phenols to serve 
the southern market for an in- 
vestment of $250,000, which would 
bring a net return on investment 
after taxes of 10-12%, or $25-30,- 
000 net profit after taxes. 

Case II. RCI could erect a new 
formaldehyde plant-at its Detroit 
operations for a cost of $250,000, 
which would bring a savings of 
approximately the same order of 
magnitude. 

Case III. RCI could put in new 
polymerization facilities for the 
production of polyester resins in 


the Chicago area for an invest-. 


ment of $250,000, with a net after- 
tax return on investment of 4-5%, 
or $10-12,500. 

The above three cases again 
have to be related to sales. In the 
case of the chlorinated phenols, 
a sales job would have to be done 
in a highly competitive field in 
order to establish RCI’s share of 
the market. 
maldehyde, this would mean 
merely the production of a cap- 
tive raw material that is pres- 
ently being purchased by the De- 
troit plant, and no sales effort 
would be required. In the third 
case, the polyester facility at Chi- 
cago would partly be related to 
freight savings as compared to 
shipping the material from the 
Detroit plant, and the further de- 
velopment of a market for the 
products. In the instance of the 
above simplified cases, the de- 
cision would no doubt be to make 
the investment in the captive 
formaldehyde. facility. However. 
it might be shown in still another 
case that the investment in a 
polymerization plant of the same 
order of magnitude as the above 
investments would show a return 
higher than the 10-12% level, say 
for example 15% after taxes, and 
in this instance it might be better 
to continue to buy the raw ma- 
terial, as outlined in the case on 
formaldehyde, and earn a higher 
return on investment dollar in 
the polymerization plant. 

One of the best examples of the 
question of whether to make or 
buy raw materials rests with two 
competitive companies quite apart 
from the chemical industry: Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford. Basically, 
General Motors’ policy was to 
purchase all their raw materials; 
Ford, on the other hand, had a 
policy of basic integration. 

General Motors concentrated on 
making automobiles and left the 
raw materials up to their sup- 
pliers. They have vigorously fol- 
lowed this same policy since their 
inception and have wound up as 
one of the largest businesses in 
the world by concentrating on the 
manufacture of fine motor cars. 

Ford took the ‘“‘make” road and 
went into the manufacture of steel, 
rubber, glass, tires; went into 
puining, forest management, coal, 
and all the basic raw materials 
that are necessary for the manu- 
facture of automobiles. Ford held 
this policy for many,.many years, 


In the case of for- 


then switched to a modified pol- 
icy of. manufacturing raw mate- 
rials and purchasing raw mate- 
rials, so that today the majority 
of Ford’s raw materials are pur- 
chased but they still keep a hand 
in the manufacture of rubber, 
glass, and steel. Ford has become 
one of the largest automotive 
manufacturing concerns, second 
only to giant GM, yet each fol- 
lowed a different policy in the 
question of “make or buy.” 


Another example is a relatively 
new industry, glass thermal in- 
sulation. Owens-Corning decided 
to take the “buy” route and con- 
centrated all their talents ard 
knowhow on new uses for glass, 
leaving the problems of raw ma- 
terials to their suppliers. 


Reilly, Koppers; and Barrett 
are examples of corporations that 
took the “make” route and inte- 
grated all the way back to coal 
tar products as a base. 


Bakelite, one of the largest 
users of phenol in the resin field, 
at first manufactured their own 
phenol. Then in the ’20s, because 
of the non-competitive sulphona- 
tion process which they were then 
using as compared to Dow’s 
chlorination process, they dis- 
mantled their plant and became 
a buyer of phenol. Actually it 
was a case of being able to pur- 
chase phenol at a lower price 
than~ they could manufacture 
their own, due to technica] ad- 
vancement in the chemical indus- 
try. As Bakelite continued to 
grow in the phenolic plastics 
field, it became a buyer of prob- 
ably 20-25% of the total produc- 
tion of this country’s phenol. 
Following World War II, phenol 
became tight in supply, and 
’ Bakelite could not get enough 
phenol to satisfy its customers’ 
needs. 


The Importance 


As a consequence, Bake- 





lite lost customers because of the 
lack of control over its raw ma- 
terial supply. Then Bakelite re- 
versed its policy on buying and 
built a new phenol plant based 
on modern technology to supply 
its own needs. 


Reichhold Chemicals 20 years 
ago was essentially a buyer of 
raw materials. At the same time 
it was determined that available 
phthalic anhydride supply was 
not sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the potential growth in 
the coatings resin and plasticizer 
markets. Therefore, RCI decided 
to go into the phthalic anhydride 
business in order to continue to 
expand its alkyd resin and 
plasticizer business. Reichhold’s 
entry into the phenol picture was 
essentially one of building a war 
plant to supply military needs. 
After the. war, being in basic 
phenol production, Reichhold was 
able to further exploit the phe- 
nolic resin laminating and ad- 
hesive fields. Without phenol 
production, RCI would not have 
been able to expand these two 
markets. 


RCI’s entry into the maleic an- 
hydride field was again a ques- 
tion of protecting the surface 
coating market with available 
raw material supply and of being 
in a basic position for the devel- 
opment of the polyester market, 
and RCI will continue this policy 
of protecting its raw material 
supply lines. ; 

In conclusion, it can be seen 
from the examples cited that 
there is no hard and fast rule 
for determining the make-or-buy 
route, but that the decision must 
be made by management in each 
individual case, based on the 
company’s volume of production, 
geographical location, basic in- 
tegration, and financial position. 


and Helpfulress 


Of Public Libraries 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson states public libraries provide a better offer than 

do banks in the course of describing the value of bocks and 

what local librarians can do in being helpful. Reading as a 
lost art is decried. 


Very few people appreciate the 
great value of books and our God- 
given privilege of being able to 
read. The most valuable asset of 
your com- 
munity is its 
Public Library 
—not its 
Swimming 
Pool, Ball 
Park, or Golf 
Course. 

One of the 
first things in 
w hich I in- 
vested my 
Savings was 
in books. I 
personally 





Roger W. Babson now have in 
my two homes 
a <¢otal. of 
about 10,000 volumes. About 700 


of these are reference books, in- 
cluding several different sets of 
Encyclopedias. As Thomas Dreier, 
Board Chairman of the St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Public Library so well 
says, “Public Libraries can feed 
one’s brains as Supermarkets feed 
the stomach; actually, they should 
be advertised just as food stores 
are advertised.” This is a good 
thought. 

You often think you would like 
to listen to some famous man, yet 
you can go to your Public Library 
and bring home without cost all 
the important things which that 
man has ever said or thought. It 
is almost as if your local banker 
said to you—*‘Come and get with- 
out interest all the money you 
will use properly. All I ask is 
that you return this money to the 
bank in a reasonable time.” Yet 


a better offer is being made ‘to 
you by your local librarian. 


Reading Becoming a Lost Art 


Notwithstanding the tremendous 
help your Public Library can be 
to you people, consider seriously 
these five facts: 

(1) Five out of every 10 peo- 
ple in your city read no book the 
past month. 

(2) Nine out of 10 depend pri- 
marily upon newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and TV. 

(3) Only 25% read books reg- 
ularly—and these are your most 
successful people. 

(4) Thirty-five percent have 
never used your Public Library. 

(5) Ten percent of your peovle 
probably cannot read _intelli- 
gently. 

Every week I meet many suc- 
cessful people — manufacturers, 
merchants, machinists, builders, 
teachers, doctors, and preachers. 
My stock question to them is: 
“How do you recharge your men- 
tal batteries?” They almost unan- 
imously reply: “By reading con- 
structive books—especially biog- 
raphies.” I also asked the Public 
Librarian to please notify me 
whenever she sees a book which 
might help me in my business, 


What Libraries Can Do for Us 


Let me again quote my friend 
Tom Dreier as to how Public 
Library books will help us: 


(1) Library books have been 
carefully selected by professional 
readers. They are classified so as 


to help us quickly get the books 
which we like and want. 


Continued on page 47 
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Prospects for 


The Near and Longer Range 


By WALTER E. HOADLEY, JR.* 
Treasurer, Armstrong Cork Company 


Economic, political and confidence factors point to 1956 as 
ancther record year for general business, according to Arm- 
strcng Cork Economist, with a gain of 4 to 5% over 1955. Mr. 
Hoadley opines: (1) President’s re-election announcement has 
restored near term outlook confidence and business confidence 
in longer-range prospects has never been greater; (2) periodic 
adjustment in specific industries or markets will be on a rolling 
basis rathcr tham)general; (3) prices on the whole will be firm 
to mod:rafely higher and rising costs may make more difficult 


conversion of added sales into 


(4) 1,200,000 hemes may be 


larger after-tax earnings, and 
built in 1956, at almost: the 


same doHar volume as 1955, and volume of home repairs and 
modernization, aided by Operation Home Improvement and 
ACTION, may be almost as large as new home construction. 


Many new all-time records have 
been established during the past 
12 months. Since a year ago gen- 
eral business has moved forward 
about 6%, and 
total building 
‘activity 
‘reughly 1 to 
2%. These in- 
creases repre- 
sent wide- 
spread im- 
provements 
across. busi- 
ness and 
might well be 
considered 
measures of 
average per- 
‘formance over 
the past year. 
The bulk of 
the organizations represented here 
today have experienced _ still 
larger gains as a-result of man- 
yagement ingenuity, expansion- 
tmindecness, .and an up-to-date 
product line. 

It’s always a source of real 
pride to look back upon a year 
of record achievement. But rec- 
ords are for historians. What 
really counts now is not what has 
happened but what will happen, 
especially during the year ahead. 

Some weeks ago—frankly, with 
our fingers crossed—we asked 
you to send us some economic 
questions which might be an- 
swered from this platform. We 
are pleased that many of you re- 
sponced. Your questions formed 
ethe basis for our comments today. 

As I recall, not one single ques- 
tion submitted dealt with the 
past. All concerned the future. 
Your questions fell roughly into 
three groups: .(1) the general 
business outlook, (2) government 
policies, and (3) specific points 
about building trends and pros- 
pects. 


W. E. moaaiey, vr. 


Business Outlook 


The questions concerning the 
general business outlook took 
many forms but in simplest terms 
the chief interest is whether the 
economy is on its way up? on its 
way down? or likely to remain 
roughly unchanged over the re- 
mainder of the year? 

My quick answer is that general 
business will not change greatly 
from the present level over the 
next 6-9 months. There are good 
prospects, however, that new signs 
of strength will appear before 
the end of the year. 

In recent weeks some slow-up 
in autcmobile production, con- 
tinued relatively tight credit con- 
ditions, and scattered inventory 
adjustments have combined to 
halt the expansionary wave which 
Was sO pronounced throughout 
1955. But don’t for a moment 
underestimate the high level of 
business at the present time. 

I’ve already said total economic 
activity now stands about 6% 
above a year ago. Looked at an- 
other way, general business cur- 





*An address by Mr. Headley at the 
Ninth Annual Meeting cf the Wholesale 
Distributors of Armstrong Building Prod- 
ucts, March 22, 1956. 





cently is 4% higher than the aver- 
age level for last year. Any slow- 
up following a period of strong 
upward movement understandahlv 
can create the impression that a 
down-turn has occurred. A read- 
ing of the most widely accepted 
general business barometers, how- 
ever, now reveals no over-all de- 
cline, nor‘in my judgment is there 
any important general weakness 
in prospect over the months ahead. 


For some time we've referred to 
1956 as a year of “political pros- 
perity.” This description _ still 
seems very appropriate. Everyone 
knows that 1956 is Leap Year and, 
more important, a Presidential 
election year. There may be room 
for disagreement as to the specific 
measures which government 
should or will adopt this year. But 
not many people will question that 
government policies will be de- 
signed on the whole to bolster the 
national economy. However, Iet’s 
not assume government has any 
foolproof means of preventing 
economic adjustments and 
certainly not for individual busi- 
nesses. 


Few forecasters have had much 
success concentrating their studies 
on strictly economic factors. Even 
when political considerations are 
included the forecast is often in- 
complete because of the factor of 
business and consumer confidence. 


Confidence 

All of us have the very human 
tendency to act in accordance with 
our feelings. Recent polls have 
shown some wavering in con- 
fiderce among business leaders. 
The President’s announced inten- 
tion to seek re-election, however, 
has reduced a great deal of un- 
certainty toward the near-term 
outlook and restored confidence to 
a very high level in many quar- 
ters. Business confidence toward 
longer-range prospects never has 
been greater. 

Changes in confidence among 
consumers occur less frequently 
than among business executives 
but can exert a powerful influence 
on business whenever they do 
occur. On the whole, the consum- 
ing public appears quite confident 
now about its ability to improve 
living standards further this year. 
But the desire of many families 
to reduce indebtedness has re- 
moved scme of the public’s ur- 
gency to buy. 

Perhaps the principal danger is 
that the present high level of 
confidence across business and 
consumers may dissolve into 
varying degrees of complacency. 
This could mean trouble, but cer- 
tainly seems unlikely now. 

This brief summary of eco- 
nomic, political and confidence 
factors points to one simple con- 
clusion—1956 will be another rec- 
ord year for general business in 
the United States. The amount of 
gain in 1956 over 1955—some 4 
to 5%—is likely to be less than 
the 7% advance which occurred 
during the past 12 months. Nev- 
ertheless, general business defi- 
rnitely will provide a_ strong 
support for our lumber dealer 


business this year. But, you can 
see—we'll be more. on our own 
to maintain our recent -outstand- 
ing growth record. 


It will pay us well continu- 
ally to look beneath the surface 
of general business for cross cur- 
rents which can affect our indi- 
vidual business. operations. We 
should not be surprised by pe- 
riodic ’ adjustments. in _ specitic 
industries or. markets but there 
is good reason to expect that 
these will occur on a roiling basis 
(thai is, one by one) rather’ than 
accumulate into general economic 
distress as the year proceeds. 


Profits and Price Outlook 
Someone. asked what. will 
happen to prices? The cross cur- 
rents just referred to make it dif- 
ficult to generalize, but my frank 


answer is that prites on the whole 


will be firm to moderately higher. 
Declines in- farm commoddities 
have offset rising industrial 
prices for some months. But this 


price pattern won’t’ continue 
much longer. The March 1 ad- 
vance in the Federal minimum 


wage law from 75 cents to $1 per 
hour, higher freight rates, ad- 
vancing prices of many cost of 
living items, and new wage in- 
creases all indicate somewhat 
higher average prices this year. 
Unless these increasing cost fac- 
tors are matched by improve- 
ments in manufacturing and dis- 
tribution efficiency, a new 
squeeze on profits. can result. 


This last comment probably 
suggests the answer to another 
question—how about profit pros- 
pects? The higher volume out- 
look for the year ahead certainly 
indicates higher profit opportu- 
nities. But rising costs of doing 
business will make it more diffi- 
cult in 1956 to convert added sales 
into larger after-tax earnings. 
But is this situation really much 
different from any other year? 
Keen competition always tests 
our ingenuity. Inefficiency is a 
sure road to failure. All we can 
ever ask for is the opportunity 
to expand profits. In my opinion 
we will have this opportunity in 
1956. 

Quarterly Outlook 

Someone else asked—what will 
1956 business look like by quar- 
ters? This is the kind of ques- 
tion which makes any forecaster 
squirm. But it is an important 
question and deserves the best 
answer we can give® Here it is. 

The first quarter is practically 
history, so let’s use it as a base 
for comparison with the remain- 
ing quarters. Prospects point to 
a slightly higher (up 1 to 2%) 
level of business in the second 
quarter as many seasonal buying 


activities get under way, affecting 
such Lupvriant indusiries as au- 
wun.Obiie, housing, cio.hing, home 
furnishings and related items. The 
threat ot a steel strike at the 
end of June could easity push up 
second quarter business abnor- 
mally in important steel produc- 
ing and consuming sections of tie 
country. 

The third quarter very likely 
will wiiness some temporary lull 
in general business but not in 
building. Some over-all slow-up 
in customary for the summer 
season which is also marked by 
important change-over shui- 
downs in the automobile indus- 
try. During the _ third - quarter 
steel inventories should be better 
balanced and the demand for sieél 
may show some moderate slack- 
ening. Political conventions and 
campaign oratory also have a 
way of dulling the public’s buy- 
ing interest and the third quarter 
of 1956 should see no exception 
in this regard. 


The fourth quarter should be 
marked by renewed strength in 
automobile production, home 
building, and several other in- 
dusiries which will have experi- 
enced moderate adjustments 
earlier in the year. The effect of 
government action toward taxes, 
farming, defense, highways, and 
credit should be evident, all lend- 
ing new support to business. Con- 
fidence promises to be very high 
as well. 


Government Policies 


So much for the near-term 
business outlook. It’s still very 
encouraging. Now let’s shift our 
attention to the second group of 
questions which you submitted, 
namely, those relating to govern- 
ment policies. 


We should never minimize the 
economic power of government 
to influence business trends and 
developments. At the _ present 
time Federal, state and local gov- 
ernments together are making 
about one-fifth of the nation’s 
total expenditures, or more than 
$75 billion. Outlays of such mag- 
nitude and the necessary finan- 
cial arrangements to pay for them 
simply make it impossible for 
responsible government officials 
to ignore the impact of their ac- 
tions on the general economy. 


In my judgment, a great deal of 
economic statesmanship is being 
demonstrated by top level gov- 
ernment leaders in their present 
policy decisions affecting general 
business and the building indus- 
try. 

How many new homes will be 
built in 1956? My guess is in the 
neighborhood of 1,200,000— 
slightly lower than Mr. Cole’s 
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[Housing Administrator] figure 
but we defiiately agree 1956 will 
be another goud year for new 
home building. 


What will be the approximate 
dollar value of all these homes? 
Each house should average 
slightly higher than in 1955. As 
a result, last year’s estimated 
more than $16 billion volume 
should also be a close approxi- 
mation of the 1956 dollar level. 


What will be the size of the 
home modernization and repair 
market in 1956? No one can give 
you a very accurate answer to 
this question. Comprehensive 
benchmark figures simply are not 
available. Nevertheless, we know 
definitely that. the repair and 
modernization business is big 
business. In my judgment “fix- 
up” work this year will be nearly 
as- large as the volume of new 
home construction. The strong 
promotion activities of Operation 
Home Improvement and the work 
of the ACTION organization 
should lift the “fix-up” volume 
at least 10% above last year’s 
level, and a much greater oppor- 
tunity is available to be tapped. 

What’s happened to the sea- 
sonal pattern of building activity? 
Years ago this question came up 
frequently but I can’t recall it 
being raised for at least 15 years. 
It is difficult to generalize about 
seasonals because each type of 
construction is subject to differ- 
ent influences. Nevertheless, all 
official information indicates 
clearly that there is much less 
seasonal variation in building 
now than at any previous time. 
This does not mean it has been 
eliminated — especially in north- 
ern areas. Better planning, bet- 
ter materials, more efficient erec- 
tion methods, and better balanced 
selling between new and “fix-up” 
work—all have combined to re- 
duce the winter slump to a frac- 
tion of its importance a few dec- 


ades ago. 


Friedlich With Bache 
As Promotion Director 


Bruce Friedlich has joined Bache 
& Co., 36 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock .Exchange, as director of 
sales promotion and merchandis- 
ing, it was announced. Mr. Fried- 
lich, formerly associated with 
“Fortune Magazine,” will devote 
his attention to developing sales, 
and merchandising the many in- 
vestment and brokerage services 
offered by Bache & Co. 


_————— 


This advertisement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 
ee wre amioe 


180,000 Shares 


Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) 





Offering Price $17.75 Per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned and others 
as are qualified to act as dealers in securities in this State. 


Union Securities Corporation 


April 12, 1956 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
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Chemical Industry’s Future 
And Builders for Tomorrow 


By JOHN R. HOOVER* 


President, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
Chairman of the Board, Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc. 


In deploring chemist personnel shortage and urging steps to 
recruit science students, Goodrich Chemical President reviews 
chemical industry’s tremendous progress and potential fu- 
ture. Mr. Hoover observes: (1) chemical and allied products 
constitute 6-7% of total output but research expenditures are 
25% of total spent by all industry; (2) 1955-57 new con- 
struction to total more than $2.3 billion; (3) industry is now 
America’s fourth largest, with $23 billion 1955 sales, 825,600 
directly employed and billion dollar average annual capital out- 
lay in past decade; but (4) all this technological, commercial 
and investment achievement can stagnate if “talented, trained, 
dedicated people are not available.” 


Here we are, scarcely into the 
most dynamic, exciting, creative 
period of all history —an age of 
intense competition not alone 
among simil- 
lar products 
but among 
different ma- 
terials and 
products com- 
peting for the 
same expand- 
ing markets, 
—an age of 
rapidly ad- 
vancing tech- 
nology and 
innovation, — 
an age of con- 
fidence and 
bold planning 
by private en- 
terprise. We are building surely, 
anda not slowly, toward a $600 bil- 
lion economy in this country. It 
can be a reality within a scant 
dozen years if we maintain the 
pace. Chemistry, the great inno- 
vator, which feeds and stimulates 
ali industries and constantly cre- 
ates new ones, will plan an in- 
creasingly important role in this 
story of progress. 

The men of chemistry have 
planned and built well. 





John RK. Hoover 


Industry’s Growth 


From small beginnings, their 
industry has grown to become 
America’s fourth largest, realizing 
sales of $23 billion in 1955, a new 
all-time high. The industry em- 
ployed directiy more than 825,000 
men and women, and made possi- 
ble the employment of millions 
more in other industries working 
with chemical products. 

During the past 10 years, in- 


vestments in plants and equip- 
ment for chemicals and allied 
products exceeded $10 billion. 


The industry has grown five times 
in size over the past 25 years but 
Major segments of it could double 
in the next 10. It is growing three 
times faster than industry gen- 
erally, spends far above the aver- 
age on research, employs -more 
scientists and engineers. 

While chemicals and _ allied 
products represent some 6 to 7% 
oi the value of all industrial out- 
put in this country, our chemical 
industry’s expenditures for basic 
research constitute 25% of the 
total spent for basic research by 
al] industry. 


New Capital Outlays 

Most of you have seen the pub- 
lished results of a recent Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association 
survey which indicate that pri- 
vately financed new chemical 
plant construction for the years 
1955 through 1957 will total more 
than $2.3 billion. Projects costing 
$772 million were completed in 
1955 and an additional $1.6 billion 
is committed for new construction 
through 1957. Nearly $70 million 
is being spent for new research 
facilities, comprising 59 new re- 
search laboratories. 





*From a talk by Mr. Hoover before the 
Commercial Chemical Development Asso- 
ciation, New York City, March 8, 1956. 


The latest McGraw-Hill survey 
shows plans for 1956 capital in- 
vestment by United States manu- 
facturing companies 30% ahead 
of 1955, with primary metals and 
chemicals leading the pack. Near- 
ly half the chemical companies 
reported already having plans to 
spend more in 1957 than in 1956. 


Big plans! You commercial 
chemical development men have 
been prime movers in these plans. 


Research Economics 


There is, as you know, a grow- 
ing opinion anaong some of our 
top economists that capital ex- 
penditures are becoming more 
and more a function of research 
and development expenditures; 
that the rate of growth of manu- 
facturing companies can be corre- 
lated to their rate of research over 
a period of years; that companies 
who lay out, consistently, 3% or 
more of their sales dollars for 
well-directed research and de- 
velopment will show an average 
growth rate 21% times faster than 
those who spend say 1%. Cer- 
tainly, if this is true, emphasis 
must be placed on those words 
“well-directed!” 


Research and long range plan- 
ning have come of age in this 
dynamic, creative era in which 
we are fortunate to be active par- 
ticipants. 


The economists who correlate 
research and industrial growth 
tell us further that the total of 
three years accumulated expendi- 
tures for research and develop- 
ment will tend to approximate 
40% of the capital expenditures 
for the next following year. 

During the past three years 
about $15 billion have been spent 
for research and development in 
our economy, which represents 
about 40% of the total business 
capital spending planned for this 
year. A huge pre-investment will 
therefore be wasted unless the re- 
lated capital expenditure pro- 
grams for 1956 and 1957 are car- 
ried out. The odds are they will 
be carried out. 


Industry has a vested interest 
in maintaining its capital outlays. 
Research, growing at the rate of 
10% a year, has become a built-in 
economic stabilizer of the first 
magnitude. 

_Again I say research and plan- 
ning have come of age and you 
commercial chemical development 
men have had a big hand in this 
forward look. You have planned 
well. You have recognized that 
there is more to research than de- 
veloping new products or improv- 
ing old products; that it also 
means finding more efficient ways 
to produce these products. You 
have provided a new and more 
scientific basis for sound manage- 
ment decisions for chemical in- 
dustry growth. 

This growth is linked insepara- 
bly to the strength of our whole 
American economy. It is our par- 
amount responsibility not to let it 
falter. 
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Far Sightedness 

Now in this heydey of planning, 
should we not ask ourselves, 
searchingly, whether we are so 
preoccupied with plans that we 
are neglecting action on some of 
our broader responsibilities? Are 
we so wrapped up in our plans 
that we fail to cultivate some of 
the other essential ingredients of 
growth? Today I want to speak 
of only two of these; one is better 
public understanding of our in- 
dustry, of its increasing impact 
upon the American economy and 
upon everyday life; the other is 
motivation of more young people 
toward careers in chemistry. They 
are closely related. 


Let me tell you what one far- 
sighted man said about chemists 
and the chemical industry some 
years ago: 

“Tt is fair to hold that the coun- 
try that has the best chemists will 
in the long run be the most pros- 
perous and the most powerful. It 
will have at the lowest cost the 
best food, the best manufactured 
materials, the fewest wastes and 
unutilized forms of matter, the 
best guns, and the strongest ex- 
plosives, the most resistant armor. 
Its inhabitants will make the best 
use of their country’s resources; 
they will be the most healthy, 
and the most free from disease; 
they will oppose the least resist- 
ance to favorable evolution; they 
will be the most thrifty and the 
least dependent on other nations. 
The education of its people in 
chemistry and the physical sci- 
ences is the most paying invest- 
ment that a country can make. 
Competition today between na- 
tions is essentialy a competition 
in the science and application of 
chemistry ... ” 


That statement is taken from an 
article by Peter Townsend Aus- 
ten in “North American Review,” 
March, 1896. It rings true today. 


In March, 1950, “Fortune” said, 
“To understand United States in- 
dustry in the second half of the 
20th century, you must under- 
stand the chemical industry.” 


During each of the past two 
years our industry has joined in a 
Chemical Progress Week and will 
do so again this year, the week of 
April 23-28. I feel it is one of the 
best things this or any other in- 
dustry has ever done in explain- 
ing itself to its plant communities 
and to the general public. Many 
of you have been or will be active 
in this program, helping to gen- 
erate an improved undersianding 
of chemistry’s contributions to the 
health, comfort, convenience and 
abundance of everyday life, help- 
ing to point out the importance 
of a strong chemical industry to 
our national prosperity and secur- 
ity, telling of the programs that 
have made the industry’s plants 
among the safest places to work, 
the progress made in abatement 
of air and water contamination, 
explaining that a modern chem- 
ical plant is a community asset, 
a good neighbor, a good employer, 
a good corporate citizen, — and 
finally but most importantly to- 
day, that the continued growth of 
this key industry will depend 
vitally upon more and better 
schools, more and better teaching 
of the physical sciences and math- 
ematics, more of our fine young 
people preparing earnestly for 
careers in chemistry and engi- 
neering. 


If those of you who are not al- 
ready slated for a part in Chem- 
ical Progress Week wish to help, 
contact your company CPW chair- 
man, or contact me or contact the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion in Washington. We’ll tell you 
who the chairman. is in-your area 
and I am sure you’ll be enlisted. 

You men understand this indus- 
try and what makes it tick. How 


about spreading the word among 
people who are not as close to it 
as we? This is a chance to ful- 
fill part of our responsibility, to 
tell people what the chemical in- 


dustry is, what it is doing, why 
it is important to their daily lives 
and to the future. 


Future Chemical Personnel? 


The big question, as all of you 
know, is who will do the research, 
the engineering, the commercial 
development of this expanding in- 
dustry in the years ahead? Who 
will be the leaders? Full public 
understanding of this problem so 
as to get the force of public opin- 
ion and community action behind 
its solution, is our responsibility. 
Don’t tell me that is the job of 
the public relations people or the 
jub of the trade associations, or 
somebody else. It is our job, the 
job of everyone who has a stake 
in building this industry, the job 
of every citizen who understands 
the penalty if we should fail. 


In January, 1954, according to a 


recent study by the National 
Science Foundation, there were 
62,700. scientists and engineers 


working in the chemical industry, 
or one out of 12 of total chemical 
employment. Of these, some 26,000 
were engineers, 23,400 were chem- 
ists. More than half of the exe- 
cutives in’ 75 chemical companies 
have degrees in science or engi- 
neering, or both, and this trend 
grows each year. 


In our great concern with things 
and dollars, with facts, figures, 
estimates and potentials, in our 
preoccupation with plans, we 
sometimes forget the essential in- 
gredient, people. In our devotion 
to molecules we may forget men. 


Science Teacher Shortage 


Today we are training only 
half the number of chemists. en- 
gineers, and scientists that will be 
needed to keep cur economy 
growing at the rate you men have 
planned and are building for. Less 
than half of our high schools teach 
either physics or chemistry. The 
number of people becoming teacn- 
ers of science has dropped 53% in 
the last four years. Between 250 
and 400 thousand students now 
enrolled in high school science 
courses are learning from teach- 
ers not trained to teach science. 
All these factors add up to the 
estimate that we shall be short 
100,600 scientists and engineers 
within four years. 


By contrast, and I am sure this 
is not news to you because we’ve 
been hearing a lot about it re- 
cently, the Soviet Union is turn- 
ing out twice as many technical 
specialists as we are in some 
fields. They have graduated some 
200,000 more professional engi- 
neers than we have during the past 
quarter century. The Russians are 
not only training more scientists 
but they are improving their 
training to such a degree that we 
have reason to be concerned about 
the quality as well as the quan- 
tity of our future scientists. 


The Natiaaal Security Council 
calculates that in five years the 
Soviet Union will have a pool of 
scientists and engineers so much 
larger than ours that the Reds will 
assume the technological leader- 
shiv that the United States has 
had in the development of mili- 
tary weapons up to now. 

Certainly if industry growth is 
a function of research and devel- 
opment, then our national strength 
and prosperity will be dependent 
in large measure upon our tech- 
nological strength and vigor. 

In the Soviet Union specializa- 
tion in science begins in the sec- 
ondary schools where 40% of all 
instruction is devoted to technical 
subjects. As you would expect, 
however, a Russian _ technical 
graduate does not select his own 
job but is involuntarily placed in 
a position in line with his formal 
training. 


Must Meet the Challenge 


All this underlines the fact that 
the American people seem to have 
a remarkable capacity for letting 
a national problem develop until 
it reaches serious proportions. We 
also have a remarkable capacity 
for solving such problems with 
private initiative and leadership! 





I cannot help but feel that Rus- 
sia’s regimented program of 
science cannot compete with our 
way on an equal footing, if we 
accept the challenge now. Our 
way will develop more than num- 
bers of technicians. It will de- 
velop leaders. 


So why don’t we stop talking to 
ourselves so much about this 
science education problem and 
start talking with and helping the 
youngsters, the educators, the 
school boards, the leaders in each 
community? 


The situation is more than 
slightly reminiscent of our chronic 
American “gripe” about the con- 
duct of politics and politicians, 
when so few of us are willing to 
get into the act and do anything 
about it,—even though we know 
from history that vigorous action 
at the community level can have 
far reaching impact and influence. 


You and I know that many 
things are already being done to 
attack the whole educational 
problem. Last November 2,000 
educational and. business groups 
and leaders from all parts of the 
nation attended the President’s 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation to contribute ideas which 
could be correlated and imple- 
mented at state and _ local levels. 
The chemical industry was 
strongly represented by the Man- 
ufacturing Chemists’ Association 
and presented a report which was 
the result of months of work by a 
dedicated Edueational Advisory 
Committee. This committee is still 
at work formulating programs to 
be used in stimulating local ac- 
tion. Some of you probably at- 
tended the panel discussion on the 
subject “How Your Company Can 
Inspire Youth Toward Careers in 
Science” at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of M.C.A. last November in 
New York. I was impressed that 
the most effective contributions 
to that discussicn were by men 
who were personally participat- 
ing in local programs, serving on 
school boards, helping science 
teachers, helping to motivate 
young people to prepare for 
science careers. Those men were 
not just talking, they were doing. 

We can’t leave this all to the 
committees or toa few. It’s too big 
a job. 


Solicit Potential Material 


I am proposing to you that each 
of us embark upon a personal 
“Do - It - Yourself” program in 
which every week of the year is 
Chemical Progress Week. We 
know we cannot continue to build 
our chemical industry by tech- 
nology alone, nor alone by com- 
mercial development, nor solely 
by investing in new, better and 
bigger plants. We need all of 
these, but the essential ingredient 
is the individual, the scientist, the 
engineer, the teacher, the leader. 
The essential ingredient in our 
building for the future is the 
builder. Our well-laid plans will 
stagnate if these talented, trained, 
dedicated people, these builders 
are not available. 

The young builders of tomorrow 
must be preparing today for the 
adventure ahead. Get out and tell 
them from your own experience 
what a wonderful adventure it’s 
been for you. Tell them there is 
no field in modern times that will 
offer a greater opportunity nor a 
more exciting challenge to their 
imagination and effort than this 
business of taming nature’s mole- 


cules to meet the ever-growing. 


needs and wants of man. 

As you talk with them, some of 
you older men will envy these 
young people who have so very 
much to look forward to in the 
adventure of shaping a better 
world in which to work and live. 
There is nothing an old chemist 
would rather be than a young 
chemist! 

Don’t tell them it’s going to be 
easv! Tell them honestly it’s a 
tough, hard challenge, as you all 


know it is. But tell them also of - 


the deep satisfactions of creative 
work, the high rewards of leader- 
ship. They will respond! Our 
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youngsters are not as soft as we 
sometimes think but they need 
our advice, our stimulation and 
our help. They need it now. 

Talk with the young men and 
women. Work with them and 
with their teachers. Don’t wait for 
someone else to do it. Do it your- 
self! 

Will such a 
pregram pay off? 
with me a moment. 

I am thinking of a young man. 
He is about to graduate from a 
college or university, let’s say the 
class of 1963, after specializing in 
chemistry or chemical engineer- 
ing. He studied many other sub- 
jects, with particular attention to 
mathematics. He has learned to 
communicate effectively in the 
English language. He reads and 
talks and takes a broad interest 
in such things as history, politics, 
art, economics. He likes people 
and has a basic faith in human 
nature. 

He is filled with curiosity; al- 
ways asking how? and why? and 
he’ feels impelled somehow to 
make a contribution, in his own 
way, to finding the answers. His 
imagination soars when he thinks 
of these things and he dreams of 
helping to make the world a bet- 
ter place for his fellow men to 
live and work. He wants the ex- 
citement, the adventurer of pion- 
eering in the new fields which he 
knows lie ahead. This young man 
wants to discover, to break down 
barriers, to change things for the 
better. 

He doesn’t know the impossible 
can’t be done. 

He is ready for hard work and 
keen for the challenge of compe- 
tition. 

He knows his education has 
only just begun when he grad- 
uates; that he must never stop 
learning. 

This young man wants and he 
will find opportunity, — but he 
hasn’t thought much about secu- 
rity. Perhaps he already realizes 
that his only real security in this 
fast moving world will be his own 
ability to adapt himself to change. 


Yes, gentlemen, it will pay off. 


MOP Exchange 
Offer Completed 


It was announced on April 9 
that $22,220,300 of Missouri Pa- 
cific RR. Co. collateral trust 444% 
notes due March 1, 1976 were 
taken in exchange, par for par, 
for a like amount of first mort- 
gage bonds of New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico Ry. pursuant to an ex- 
change offer. 

In accordance with a contract 
of purchase dated March 14, 1956, 
a group of underwriters headed 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
agreed to purchase at 100% of the 
principal amount and accrued in- 
terest up to $23,000,000 principal 
amount of the Missouri Pacific 
RR. notes not taken in exchange. 
The balance of $779,700 principal 
amount has been taken up by the 
underwriters. 


American Secs. Add 


(Special to [He FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. Pierre E. 
Olivan has been added to the 
staff of American Securities Com- 
pany, 509 Seventeenth Street. 


Two With FIF 


(Special to ‘Tug FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — John M. 
Mueller and Alfred R. Philips 
have become connected with FIF 
Management Corporation, 444 
Sherman Street. 


Honnold Adds Two 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.— Branford 
Clarke and Lars C. Prestud have 
joined the staff of Hannold and 


Company, Inc., 524 Seventeenth 
Street. 


“Do-It-Yourself” 
Think ahead 
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British Slow Disinflaiion Shows 
Cracked Eggs Make No Omelette 


By PAUL EINZIG 


In criticizing credit squeeze for coming too late and for still 
being ineffective, neted British Economist claims switch from 
bank credits to public issues is as inflationary as bank credit 
inflation for an “overwhelming majority of subscriptions is 
financed with the aid of liquid funds [deposits] which would 
otherwise have been kept idle.” Blames political palatableness 
of disinflationary measures for its not being taken seriously 
by labor, employers and investors who appear to thrive on the 


“ 


policy of 


making an omelette without doing more than 


cracking eggs.” 


LONDON, Eng.—Quite recently 
the vocabulary of economics has 
become enriched by a new term. 
For years we have now been 
talking about 
“creeping in- 
flation” — 


mean a slow 
but persistent 
inflation, 
resulting in a 
gradual rise in 
prices, barely 
perceptible in 
the short run, 
but highly 
damaging in 
the long run. 
The chairman 
of one of the 
industrial 
firms, in his annual report to the 
shareholders, has now coined the 
term “creeping disinflation.” By 
this he meant the prolonged but 
moderate credit squeeze experi- 
enced in Britain ever since the 
beginning of 1955. Sir Oscar Hob- 
son, City Editor of the “News 
Chronicle” referred to the same 
thing as a “gentlemanly” credit 
squeeze. Both terms seek to con- 
vey the idea of an unduly timid 
approach of the task of disin- 
flation. 





Dr. Paul Ejinzig 


Gentle Disinflation 


The desire of politicians to make 
disinflationary omelette without 
breaking too many eggs at a time 
is fully understandable. They 
naturally wish to avoid a dramatie 
deflationary drive which would 
correct the situation in a matter 
of weeks or months, but which 
would be a painful and risky 
process. Instead, they prefer to 
inflict on the country the pro- 
longed inconvenience of a gradual 
process, involving dear’ money 
over a period of years and chronic 
scarcity of credit. 


In retrospective it now appears 
evident that the correct solution 
would have been the application 
of a very drastic credit squeeze 
early in 1955 as soon as the need 
for disinflation became evident. 
Had Mr. Butler caused the Bank 
Rate to be raised to, say, 8% a 
year ago, in all probability he 
would have been in a position to 
restore it to 3% within a month 
or two. As it is, British business 
had to settle down to dear and 
scarce money throughout 1955 and 
during the first quarter of 1956. 
And the chances are that dear and 
scarce money will continue during 
the greater part of this year. 


Poor Results 


Unfortunately, there is very 
little to show for the disinfla- 
tionary effort exerted to date. 
The wages spiral continues un- 
abated. The disinflationary drive 
is not sufficiently dramatic to 
frighten the Trade Unions into 
postponing their wages demands 
for better times. Nor is it suffi- 
ciently drastic to force employers 
to abandon their attitude of tak- 
ing the line of least resistance in 
face of wages demands. The im- 
plied conspiracy between em- 
ployers and employees to put up 
wages, prices and profits at the 
expense of the long-suffering con- 
sumer continues unabated. 


The extent of the credit squeeze 
has not been sufficient to induce 





employers to resist wages de- 
mands for fear that they may not 
be able to pass on to the consumer 
the additional costs. 


Total Credit Scene 


It is true, there has been an 
appreciable decline in the volume 
of bank credit since it reached its 
peak level last summer. What has 
been happening to a large extent 
is that large firms which find it 
difficult to obtain increased bank 
credits have been making public 
issues instead. The volume of 
loans and shares issued during the 
first quarter of this year shows a 
considerable increase compared 
with any previous corresponding 
postwar periods. 


In many quarters this is held 
as evidence of the success of the 
credit squeeze. It is argued that 
this method of financing produc- 
tion is less inflationary, since it 
does not lead to an increase in 
the volume of bank deposits, and 
since it means drawing on the 
savings of the public instead of 
creating additional credit. Those 
who argue in this sense fail to 
appreciate the fact that subscrip- 
tions to new issues almost in- 
variably involve a conversion of 
idle deposits into active deposits. 
Although it is just conceivable 
that some subscribers decide to 
invest funds which they otherwise 
have spent, the overwhelming 
majority of subscriptions is fi- 
nanced with the aid of liquid 
funds which would otherwise have 
been kept idle. In many instances 
the subscribers themselves have no 
idle deposits but have to sell 
existing investments in order to 
subscribe. In that case it is the 
idle deposits of those who buy 
their investments that become 
active. 


Idle Deposits Used 


On balance the result of the 
transactions is that, even though 
the total value of bank deposits 
remains unchanged, the velocity of 
their turnover increases. In other 
words, the same amount of de- 
posits is financing a larger amount 
of business by changing hands 
more frequently. The effect is 
fully as inflationary as if the ad- 
ditional amount of business had 
been financed through the crea- 
tion of an additional amount of 
deposits. 


That British firms find it so 
easy to place an increased amount 
of stocks and bonds in the market 
is itself an evidence that the 
credit squeeze has not been really 
effective. A really effective credit 
squeeze would be accompanied 
not only by a scarcity of funds 
which would make new issues dif- 
ficult but also by a feeling of 
pessimism which would dis- 
courage owners of funds to sub- 
scribe to new issues. This at any 
rate was always the effect of dear 
money and tight money in the 
past. 


It seems, however, that the gen- 
eral assumption that in the post- 
war world no government is able 
or willing to carry disinflation too 
far has made a fundamental dif- 
ference. This optimistic assump- 
tion is largely responsible for the 
lack of response of the British 
economy to the _ disinflationary 
drive. The fact of the matter is 


that, owing to this optimistic at- 
mosphere nobody is inclined to 
take disinflation too seriously. It 


has failed to induce the Trade 
Unions to moderate their. wages 
demands. Equally it has failed to 
induce employers to put up a stiff 
resistance to wages demands. 
Finally, it has failed to induce 
investors to abstain from .sub- 
scribing to new issues the result of 
which largely nullifies the dis- 
inflationary effect of the credit 
squeeze. 

Everything is of course largely 
a matter of degree. If the credit 
squeeze were more brutal and 
less “gentlemanly,” everybody— 
employees, employers, and in- 
vestors—would be made to take 
notice. Sooner or later the British 
authorities may have to realize 
this. But at the moment they still 


appear to believe in the possi- 
bility of making an omelette with- 
out doing more than cracking eggs, 
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Jonas C. Andersen 

Jonas C. Andersen, partner in 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., passed away 
April 4 at the age of 62 following 
a long illness. Mr. Andersen had 
been associated with Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. since 1949. In the past he 
was an officer of Blair & Co. Inc. 
and E. H. Rollins & Sons andé 
prior thereto was an officer of the 
Chase National Bank. 


With Reinholdt & Gardner 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Don L. Clug- 
ston is now with Reinholdt & 
Gardner, 400 Locust Street, mem- 
bers of the New York and Mid- 
west Stock Exchanges. Mr. 
Clugston was previously with 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


A Farmers’ Spokesman Speaks! 


“The policy of fixing prices for certain farm 
commodities has been an important factor con- 
tributing to the development of our excess produc- 
tive capacity and the present unsatisfactory farm 


income situation. 


“In addition, it is sheer folly 
to couple the soil bank proposal 
with every imaginable incentive 
to encourage production as the 
Senate-House conference com- 
mittee members have done. One 
of the main objectives of the 
soil bank is to shrink the over- 
expanded agricultural plant, 
yet nearly every amendment 
reported out of the conference 
committee would have the ef- 
fect of encouraging the produc- 
tion of wasteful and price-depressing surpluses. 

“The farm problem can only be solved by a forth- 
right effort to balance supply with demand by ex- 
panding markets and discontinuing governmental 
encouragement of surpluses for Federal Ware- 
houses.’’ — Charles B. Shuman, President of the 


American Farm Bureau 


This seems to us to be good sense (at least as far 
as it goes) and it comes from a spokesman for many 


farmers. 


Maybe members of Congress have mistaken 
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ideas about the voting propensities of the farmers. 
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This is not an offering of these shares for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such shartay; 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


120,000 Shares 
Kansas City Power & Light Company 


4.35% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $100 Per Share) 


Price $100 per share 


Plus accrued dividends from date of issuance 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
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dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Lehman Brothers 


Merrill Lynch,Pierce,Fenner & Beane Smith,Barney & Co. White,Weld & Con 


A. C. Allyn and Company 
Incorporated 

Hallgarten & Co. 

G. H. Walker & Co. 

E. F. Hutton & Company 


Burke & MacDonald, Inc. 


April 11, 1956. 


Bear, Stearns & Co. 
Stern Brothers & Co. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
Kirkpatrick-Pettis Company 


Coffin & Burg 
Incorporated 

Spencer Trask & Co, 

Goodbody & Co 

Barret, Fitch, North & Co. 


H. O. Peet & Cay 
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Monetary and Fiscal Policies: 
What They Can and Cannot Do 


By C. CANBY BALDERSTON* 


Vice Chairman, Board of Governors 
Federal Reserve System 


Federal Reserve Vice Chairman ascribes 1953 Spring reces- 
sion not to credit restraints but “largely to curtailment of 
governmental defense expenditures” which was not sched- 
uled when monetary restraints were imposed, in illustrating 
the difficulties in coordinating and timing fiscal-credit policies 
pursued here as well as abroad. Monetary timing is found 
more effective than fiscal stabilizing measures when dealing 
with inventory accumulation and excessive credit, but not as 
effective on total disposable income—i.e., taxes and public 
expenditures. Mr. Balderston does not expect the next specu- 
lative fervor to be stock market speculation and doubts fiscal 
or monetary, or both, policies can succeed if group psycholegy 


runs rampant. Concludes: 


(1) rediscounting rise of last 


November “had to be taken at an unpropitious time”; (2) 

when funding and long-terms are most desirable, the Treasury 

does not usually agree, and (3) built-in stabilizers are 
“«nyariably incomplete.” 


My purpose is to examine gov- 
ernmental financial policies as to 
their strengths and _ limitations. 
As a basis for 
such apprai- 
sal, it may be 
helpful to 
mention with- 
out discussion 
the objectives 
oi monetary 
and fiscal pol- 
icies, the tools 
available, and 
the agencies 
charged with 
responsibility 
overthem. 
My back- 
ground dis- 
cussion will, 
therefore, merely recite objec- 
tives, tools, and responsible part- 
ners. . 


The objectives sought are two- 
fold: 


(1) To foster orderly economic 
growth and sustain employment 
at the highest feasible level. 


(2) To maintain the financial 
equilibrium of the economy, both 
internal, by protecting the pur- 
chasing power of the monetary 
unit, and external, by keeping in- 
ternational payments in balance. 
The last of these is currently of 
much concern to Britishers. 


The tools used for general 
monetary controls (and I will not 
be discussing selective or direct 
controls such as those over stock 
market margins and consumer 
credit) are the well-known three: 
open market operations, redis- 
count rates, and reserve require- 
ments. I have listed them in the 
order of their refinement, the first 
two having the delicate touch of 
the chisel; the last, the cruder 
power of the broad axe. The tools 
embraced by the term “fiscal pol- 
icy” are debt management, tax- 


ation, and governmental expendi- 
ture. 


In this country, those who carry 
the responsibility for the use or 
misuse of the monetary tools are 
the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee for open market opera- 
tions; the Federal Reserve Bank 
directors, with review and deter- 
mination by the Board of Gov- 
ernors, for rediscount rates; and 
the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for re- 
serve requirements. These bodies 
all exist as a result of a delega- 
tion by the Congress of authority 
over money. 

Debt management is the pri- 
mafy obligation of the U. S. 
Treasury, whereas changes in the 
form and rate of taxation are the 
ultimate responsibility of the Con- 
gress, as is the power to appro- 
priate government funds. Al- 
though the executive branch 
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*An address by Mr. Bal 
the - Seventeenth Carol serete dotere 
west Conference on Banking, State Col- 
lege of Washingion, Puiman, Wasa. 
April 5, 1956. ‘ 


initiates most changes in revenue 
and expenditure, and determines 
the rate at which appropriations 
will actually be used, Congress 
has the real responsibility as to 
the rates of taxing and spending 
by the Federal Government. Of 
course, the amount of tax revenue 
actually collected moves up and 
down with the economic tides, 
and the latter also influence cer- 
tain types of governmental spend- 
ing such as crop supports and un- 
employment insurance. 


Congress may also direct the use 
of Federal spending or of guar- 
antees to. stimulate’ particular 
portions of the economy. An ex- 
ample is the boost given to resi- 
dential construction by encourag- 
ing the growth of mortgage credit, 
which has been mounting at a 
monthly rate of over $1 billion. 
So much for a recital of the gov- 
ernmental guns that may be 
trained on the two objectives, and 
those responsible for aiming and 
firing them. 

How successful they will be in 
achieving economic growth and 
stability (the two _ objectives) 
turns upon the coordination and 
timing of their use by the team of 
partners who carry the several 
responsibilities, and by the psy- 
chological climate in which they 
ar2 employed. My observations as 
to their strengths and weaknesses 
will be focussed, therefore, upon 
problems of coordination, timing, 
and group psychology. 


Coordination 


Coordination in the use of 
credit and fiscal tools is compli- 
cated by conflicts inherent in the 
objectives sought.! In Great Brit- 
ain, brimful employment has been 
achieved, with job opportunities 
far exceeding the number of job 
seekers; but excessive domestic 
demand is diverting goods from 
exports as well as inflating im- 
ports, and wage and price in- 
creases, unless stopped in time, 
may well threaten the country’s 
ability to compete in foreign mar- 
kets. In consequence, the country 
is faced with serious difficulties 
in her efforts to keep her foreign 
accounts in balance. 

The tools themselves need to be 
coordinated. A well - publicized 
example was the impact of the 
“pegging” of government bond 
prices, however needful to finance 
World War II, upon the function- 
ing of monetary controls after the 
war had ended. In the language 
of former Chairman Eccles, it was 
a “built-in engine of inflation.” 
Inflation continued, incidentally, 
despite large governmental sur- 
pluses. An example from abroad 
is Great Britain’s reliance in 1955 
upon monetary controls without 
adequate support from the budget. 
Despite two sharp increases in 





1 Seg jarticle by Karl Bopp on ‘The 
Rediscovery of Monetary Policy — Some 
Preblems of Applicaticn,” in the Business 
Review of the Feder.’ Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, August 1955. 


bank rate, despite moral suasion 
directed at banks to restrict ad- 
vances, and despite the imposi- 
tion of direct controls on consum- 
er credit, inflationary pressures 
did not abate sufficiently to 
avoid further monetary and fiscal 
actions this year. 

In Australia, after a lengthy 
period of frustratea attempts to 
combat inflation without coordin- 
ating fiscal and credit policies, 
combined action embodying im- 
portant restrictions in both fieids 
had to be taken recently. Further 
examples of the need for coordin- 
ation are provided by the Scan- 
dinavian countries. In Sweden 
and Norway restrictive monetary 
policies have been adopted to sup- 
plement fiscal restrictions in some 
sectors, and to offset the stimula- 
tion of continued governmental 
assistance in other sectors, such 
as housing. In Denmark, restric- 
tive monetary policies proved in- 
sufficient until supplemented by 
restrictive fiscal policies. 

Examples are not lacking, how- 
ever, of coordination that has suc- 
ceeded. In India, a planned budget 
deficit was offset by appropriate 
monetary policies. In Japan, in- 
flationary developments were 
stopped in 1949-50 and again in 
1954-55 by the combined appli- 
cation of both fiscal and monetary 
measures. The same result was 
accomplished in Austria in 1952. 
Of particular interest is the case 
of West Germany. The German 
“basic law” requires the govern- 
ment to present a balanced budg- 
et. Nevertheless, the Finance 
Minister has accumulated large 
unspent funds, which are kept 
idie on deposit with the central 
banking system. This circum- 
stance has assisted the monetary 
authorities .to avoid inflationary 
developments in the face of an 
unprecedented boom. 

Our own country seems, in the 
absence of a shooting war, to be 
about to reap the benefits of for- 
tunate support of monetary policy 
by fiscal policy. A Federal cash 
surplus in each of the fiscal years 
1956 and 1957, if sizable, would 
help to combat the inflationary 
impact of a prospective large ex- 
pansion of industrial and other 
private investment. Moreover, a 
large number of Congressmen as 
well as administrative officials 
appear to view a boom period as 
one in which reductions in tax 
rates would be inappropriate. 

But coordination is not easy. 
Take the problem posed for both 
the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve at the time the discount rate 
was raised in November of last 
year. For some months, business 
confidence had been mounting. It 
was evidenced by the rise of in- 
dustrial orders and of loans, by 
rising stock prices, by business 
plant expansion, by a scarcity of 
steel, cement, and glass, and by 
increasing prices of many impor- 
tant industrial. materials and 
products. The discount action 
that such a situation might have 
indicated was delayed by the eco- 
nomic uncertainties stemming 
from President Eisenhower’s ill- 
ness in late September. That these 
uncertainties dissolved in. the 
sober relections of businessmen 
seemed to be indicated when the 
McGraw-Hill survey of capital 
additions forecast an over-all in- 
crease of 1956 plans over 1955 of 
13%. 
plus high .seasonal demand for 
loans caused the Federal Reserve 
Banks, with. the approval of the 
Board of Governors, to raise their 
rediscount rates in November 
even though the Treasury faced a 
refunding in December~-of over 
$12 billion. The Federal Reserve 
action, necessary as it was, made 
a more difficult problem for the 
Treasury in refinancing its matur- 
ing obligations in December. The 
action had to be taken at an un- 
propitious time despite some risk 
of unsettling the market for gov- 
ernment and private securities. 


t Debt Funding 


The “funding” of short - term 
debt tends to have anti-inflation- 
ary effect through reducing the 
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liquidity of holders. 
its successful use are to be found 
in the United Kingdom (1951) and 


Examples. of 


the Netherlands (since 1953). As 
already indicated, however, 
“funding” is frequently hampered 
by a reluctance to burden the 
Treasury with higher interest 
rates as seems to have been the 
case in Scandinavian countries be- 
fore they ended their “cheap- 
money” policies in 1953-54. If 
“funding” cannot be employed at 
these times, then the other tools 
must be relied upon more heav- 
ily, as British authorities are dis- 
covering. Unfortunately, “fund- 
ing” is most appropriate for the 
economy in times of inflationary 
danger when interest rates tend 
to be high, but to be most attrac- 
tive to the fiscal authorities in 
times of deflation when interest 
rates tend to be low and the eco- 
nomic effect of the operation un- 
desirable. 


A problem illustrating one of 
the obstacles to coordination 
would appear to be in the making 
in Great Britain. The rigorous 
restraint now imposed by the 
Bank of England and by the gov- 
ernment would be strengthened, 
one would suppose, if govern- 
mental borowing were on a long- 
term rather than a_ short-term 
basis. But a rank rate of 542% 
discourages a long-term commit- 
ment to pay a high rate on bor- 
rowed funds and tempts the use 
of short-term borrowing in the 
hope that cheaper money may be 
available in later years. The debt 
managers, it must be recognized, 
are expected to pay attention,to 
borrowing cost as well as tothe 
best policy to pursue in terms of 
stabilization goals. This fact serves 
to underscore the essential com- 
plexity of the problem of attain- 
ing stable growth without infla- 
tion. 

Proper Timing 


So far we have discussed co- 
ordination in terms of concerted 
action through maximizing the 
mutual assistance of monetary 
and fiscal policies. We turn now 
to another aspect of coordination: 
proper timing. Timing difficul- 
ties tend to hamper the effective- 
ness of fiscal measures as stabil- 
izing tools more than that of 
monetary measures. Fiscal poli- 
cies have a less direct and imme- 
diate influence than do monetary 
policies upon such causes of dis- 
equilibrium as inventory accumu- 
lation and the excessive use of 
mortgage or consumer credit. It 
is not that changes in fiscal poliey 
are less potent; they are just less 
responsive and flexible. Fiscal 
decisions, since they are neces- 
sarily long in the making, may 
come at just the wrong time to 
improve business stability. 


During recession, it is usually 
not difficult to have tax cuts en- 
acted. It is more difficult to have 
tax increases enacted in times of 
boom. However, such measures 
have been passed in Belgium 
(1955), Denmark (1954-55), the 
Netherlands (1255), Norway 
(1955), Sweden (1955), and the 
United Kingdom (autumn 1955). 
The Netherlands has enacted a 
provision compelling corporations 
to prepay their taxes in order to 
reduce the excessive liquidity of 
the economy (1955). Tax changes 
for cyclical purposes have fre- 
quently taken the form of changes 


in tax-privileged investment al- 


lowances for business firms. Such 
allowances have been increased to 


combat recession, and decreased. 


or abolished to combat boom con- 
ditions in the Netherlands, Scan- 
dinavian countries, and the United 
Kingdom. 


Incomplete Automatic Regulators 


The political difficulty of tak- 
ing unpopular fiscal measures has 
led to the adoption of ‘built-in 
stabilizers” that would automat- 
ically offset inflationary or de- 
flationary developments. How- 
ever, these offsets are invariably 
incomplete even though they 
operate in the right direction. To 


cite a single example, a reduction 
of corporate profits in this coun- 
try is offset only in part by a pro- 
portionate decline in the 52% of 
profits that must be paid out as 
income taxes. 


A further deterrent to the use 
of tax rate changes as cyclical 
remedies is the lag between the 
announcement of a new rate and 
its effect upon business decisions. 
Because of the practice of accru- 
ing taxes, rate changes that be- 
come effective at some time other 
than the start of a company’s fis- 
cal year may not exert their tull 
impact upon executives’ thinking 
as to price setting and expansion 
until they prepare the budget for 
the ensuing year. Not only do 
time lags detract from the effec- 
tiveness of fiscal measures, but 
they may cause a given measure 
to take effect at the very mo- 
ment when the opposite type of 
measure is needed. For example, 
the Netherlands, in spite of efforts 
to adjust its fiscal policy to the 
cyclical situation, had large defi- 
cits in 1954 and 1955 when the 
country was experiencing an un- 
precedented boom. But in the far 
less prosperous year of 1952 the 
country did have a surplus. 


Fiscal policy, however, tends 
to have a more direct effect than 
monetary policy on total dispos- 
able income, especially in the case 
of changes in taxes and public 
expenditures. It tends therefore 
to be subject to more pressure by 
special interest groups. Tax cuts 
have frequently been enacted and 
public expenditures increased at 
times when economic stability is 
threatened by inflationary pres- 
sures. Recent cases occurred in 
the United Kingdom, spring 1955; 
the Netherlands, 1954; Sweden, 
1954; and Australia 1954. 


Taxes Affect Growth 


The structure of tax changes 
does contribute to growth. As a 
social objective, we seek a tax 
structure that is equitable and 
nonrepressive in its influence on 
normal economic incentives. Both 
corporate and individual taxes 
have a powerful impact upon the 
incentives to venture, to experi- 
ment, to expand, and to generate 
the economic forces so necessary 
to high employment and a rising 
scale of living. A recent example 
is the apparent stimulus to plant 
expansion afforded by provision 
for accelerated depreciation dur- 
ing and after World War II. The 
more we can contrive forms of 
taxation that enhance enterpre- 
neurial incentives and diminish 
decentives, the more closely will 
financial authorities manage to 
achieve stabilization. But the tax 
structure problem is a separate 
one from the problem of whether 
a given fiscal policy is inflation- 
ary, neutral, or deflationary. The 
latter problem has mainly to do 
with the relationship of total tax 
revenues to total governmental 
expenditures. 

Of the monetary tools, open 
market operations are responsive 
in the extreme. Buying and sell- 
ing can be modified from day to 
day, and even from hour to hour, 
to adapt to fluctuations in the 
tightness of the money markets, 
and still work in the direction of 
economic stability. Open market 
operations, flowing from the in- 
structions of the Open Market 
Committee, have the sensitivity 
of an automobile accelerator. 


Discount operations are also re- 
sponsive and sensitive, even 
though discount rate changes are 
only made from time to time to 
adjust to changes in levels of 
market raies. Discount rate 


changes signalize a recognition on 
the part of the Reserve System 
that a fundamental change has 
eccurred in supply-demand con- 
ditions in the credit market. Open 
market and discount operations 
are closely related functionally— 
so closely related, in fact, that 
they are basically supplemental 


Continued on page 34 
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The True Facts on Canadian Securities 


That many American investors are thoroughly aware of the 
exceptionally fine investment qualities of Canadian securities is 
vividly attested by the billions of dollars which have been “ex- 
ported” north of the border during past years. Likewise true, 
however, is the fact that a considerable number are prone to look 
upon enterprises in the Maple Leaf country as out-and-out specu- 
lations. True it is that in Canada, as in this country, there are 
stock-selling ventures which definitely will fail to “pan out.” 
However, investors disposed to “blanket” Canadian equities per se 
in the latter category are assuredly doing themselves a grave in- 
justice. 


No better evidence of the true facts can be cited than the 
article, “Canada: Haven for Blue Chip and Enterprise Capital,” 
which appeared on the cover page of the “Chronicle” of March 29. 
In this authoritative study there is an abundance of evidence of 
the sturdy, long-term consecutive cash dividend paying stocks 
which abound in Canada. Some of the issues included in the tabu- 
lar record of consistent dividend payers have maintained dividend 
payments for as long as 127 years. Moreover, the approximate 
yields available on this imposing list of Canadian “blue chips” is 
particularly arresting. 

The article in question, together with the list of Consecutive 
Dividend Payers, is being made available by the “Chronicle” in 
pamphlet form to fit into a Number 10 envelope at the following 
prices: 1 to 199 copies at 15c each; 200 or more copies at 12c each. 
“Compliments of’ and the dealer’s name in the line below is 
imprinted in the space provided for this purpose when 100 copies 
or more are ordered. These reprints could be used very effec- 
tively to stimulate qualified leads for your sales organization. 


A Suggested Advertisement 


Using a double return card, or a newspaper advertisement, 
copy along this line might be productive of interested inquiries. 


The Investor’s Opportunity in Canada ! 


Send for a free list of sound, growing Canadian companies 

whose common stocks have paid cash dividends consecu- 

tively for 5 to 127 years. A free booklet, “Canada: Haven 

for Blue Chip and Enterprise Capital,’ will be sent you 
on request—no obligation, of course. 


BLANK & CO. 


ETE FLO eee or mail coupon below 
for your free copy 


Telephone 


Blank & Co., 
Main Street, Anytown. 


Without cost or obligation please mail me a copy of 
your pamphlet on “Canada: Haven for Blue Chip and 
Enterprise Capital,’ containing data on listed stocks that 
have paid consecutive cash dividends from 5 to 127 years. 


ce ee ee ee a eg a a a een er rrr rns 


The reason I am writing about this article which is available 
in reprint form is two-fold. First, I believe that the subject of 
Canadian investments is an important one and should be of inter- 
est to “growth” stock investors. The second is that I feel certain 
that one of the most profitable types of advertising any firm can 
do is to offer high grade investment literature that is informative 
and educational. If you will re-read this March 29 article in the 
“Chronicle” I think you will agree that it measures up on both 
counts. 

Keep the Leads Coming 


Think this out. Put a qualified salesman to work on a list 
of prospects that can buy, and who have the willingness to listen, 
and you are going to make money on that salesman’s work and so 
will it be with him. But even the best and most conscientious 
salesman can waste time and energy calling on people who don’t 
have the money, are not interested in securities, or who cannot 
be interviewed at a favorable time and place. Money spent on 
advertising that brings in leads gives your salesmen a dignified 
and proper reason to make a call. I don’t believe in cold canvass, 
although some men and some firms say it works out—it is much 
better to have a “bridge-over” or contact point with your prospects. 
This type of advertising will help your salesmen meet qualified 
people. 

Don’t Forget 


Good salesmen follow leads—by telephone, by letter, by per- 
sonal call. They don’t waste their firm’s money by allowing leads 
to grow cold. Every lead should be followed within the week it is 
received at THE LATEST. 
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Sulfur: Industry’s Versatile 
Yellow Magic Work-Horse 


American annual sulfur per capita consumption is reported at 


73 pounds. 


Industrial users of this versatile chemical are 


listed, including the automobile which requires 35 pounds 
before coming off the assembly line. 


According to the March-April 
issue of ‘Chemical News,” the 
world’s major sulfur source is 
Texas and Louisiana, and Ameri- 
ca’s output increased 20% since 
the time of Korean crisis. Con- 
tinuing, the article says: 


“Sulfur has been called the 
cheapest chemical available. This 
is fortunate for 73 pounds of it 
were consumed last year for every 
man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Sulfur fills an out- 
standing role in virtually every- 
thing that we eat, wear or use, 
and yet few people know anything 
about the yellow magic that comes 
from the ground. 

“Historians report that sulfur 
was used 20 centuries before the 
birth of Christ by priests in reli- 
gious ceremonies. Its bright, 
ethereal blue flame and pungent 
odor added mysticism to temple 
sacrifices and purification rites. 
Such early use may well have 
been responsible for the concept 
of hell being of “fire and brim- 
stone,” for the brimstone of the 
Scriptures is but another name for 
the chemical, sulfur. 

“Today, the world as we know 
it would be a different place with- 
out sulfur. Each automobile re- 
quires about 35 pounds of sulfur 
by the time it comes off the as- 
sembly line. It takes sulfur to 
make the rubber in the tires, the 
steel in the frame and body, and 
the gasoline that keeps the car 
running. 


Agriculture Large User 


“But it is in the field of agricul- 
ture that the yellow mineral has 
made its most valuable contribu- 
tion to the health and prosper- 
ity of this country. More than 
one-third of all sulfur mined goes 
back to the soil in forms of fer- 
tilizers. To the farmer, it is al- 
most as necessary as earth and 
water. Today superphosphates 
and concentrated superphosphates 
are widely used fertilizer mate- 
rials with sulfuric acid a vital 
element in speeding up fertiliz- 
ing action. 

“The first commercial sulfur in 
modern times was produced in 


Sicily early in the 15th century. 


But it was not until 1735, when a 
process for the manufacture of 
sulfuric acid from sulfur was de- 
veloped, that the nations of the 
world began to vie for control of 
the element. The American sulfur 
industry did not begin: until Dr. 
Herman Frasch, a German phar- 
macist who came to this country 
at the age of 19, developed his 
epoch-making plan to mine sulfur 
not as a solid but as a liquid. The 
first melted sulfur was pumped 
by Dr. Frasch in 1894 with com- 
mercial production by the Frasch 
process starting in 1901. 


The Frasch Process 


“The process itself appears 
simple. Every chemistry student 
knows it. Three concentric pipes 
are driven into a sulfur deposit. 
Hot water is pumped down one 
pipe to melt the sulfur; com- 
pressed air is driven down an- 
other to force sulfur to the sur- 
face through the third pipe. The 
sulfur flows out like molasses. It 
congeals into a yellow, odorless, 
rock-like mass, better than 99% 
pure sulfur. Even the newest 
mines today still use Frasch’s 
basic method. 


“The giant salt domes of Texas 
and Louisiana, along the Gulf 
Coast, are the major source of the 
world’s supply. As abundant as 
America’s resources are of the 
yellow mineral, the Korean crisis 
brought a sulfur shortage. How- 


ever, since that time seven new , 


Frasch mines have been put in 
operation and America’s produc- 
tion has leaped 20%. Two more 
mines are now in the process of 
being built. 


“But salt dome deposits are by 
no means the sole source of sup- 
ply. Alternate sources include 
hydrogen sulfide in sour natural 


gas and refinery gases, sulfur 
dioxide in smelter gas and even 
coal, zinc, and pyrites. The de- 
velopment of these sources has in- 
creased until today there are 
more than 65 separate operations 
in the United States for obtain- 
ing sulfur in some form from non- 
salt domes. 
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Basic to Many Products 


“More than three-quarters of 
the sulfur produced in the U. S. 
is turned into sulfuric acid before 
it is channeled into industrial 
uses. Eighty-eight of the 150 most 
important chemicals in the U. S. 
require sulfur in their processing. 
We consume three times as much 
sulfur as aluminum, four times 
as much as copper and five 
times as much as lead or zine. 
And as our economy expands, the 
demand for sulfur grows. It is 
basic to the petroleum, metals, 
fertilizer, plastics, paint, paper, 
rubber, film, rayon and dye in- 
dustries to name but a few. 

“The rubber industry, for ex- 
ample, uses more than 80,000 tons 
of sulfur annually to vulcanize 
rubber to give it toughness, elas- 
ticity and moldability. The steel 
industry uses sulfuric acid in its 
pickling bath to remove rust and 
mill scale. In papermaking, sul- 
fur dioxide is the active agent 
dissolving impurities in wood 
pulp. In the manufacture of vis- 
cose rayon, one pound of sulfur 
is required for each pound of 
rayon. 

“The golden chemical has 
worked for man for 4000 years. 
Luckily, this ‘workhorse’ of the 
chemical industry remains one of 
the most plentiful of elements. 
When America needs more of the 
yellow magic, sulfur spokesmen 
say that vast untapped reserves 
are available to satisfy the de- 
mands of industry and agricul< 
ture for generations to come.” 


Ed Welch to Leave 
On European Tour 


CHICAGO, Ill—Edward H. 
Welch, Sincere 
and Company, 
Chicago, will 
leave April 20 
on the S. S. 
Exochorda for 
an 8 weeks’ 
tour of Europe, 
Mr. Welch 
plans to spend 
6 weeks trav- 
eling by car 
and 2 weeks 
on a Mediter- 
ranean cruise, 





Edward H. Welch 


With Financial Investors 

SACRAMENTO, Calif—Don B. 
Harris has become connected with 
Financial Investors Incorporated, 
1716 Broadway. 








4 New Issues 
a ee 


Dated May 1, 1956 


$170,000,000 


3.30% Bonds 
Due May 1, 1957 


Price 100% 


Federal Land Banks 


Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


$60,000,000 


342% Bonds 
Dated May 1,1956 Due May 1, 1971 


Price 100% 


Not redeemable bef ore maturity 





‘The Bonds are the secured joint and several obligations of the twelve Federal Land 
Banks and are issued under the authority of the Federal Farm Loan Act as amended. 
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(Specia] to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Asa B. 
Carmichael, Jr., is now affiliated 
with Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, 626 South Spring Street. 


Joins Staats Staff 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert 
H. Schock has joined the staff of 
William R. Staats & Co., 640 


South Spring Street, members of 
the New Yor’ and Los Angeles 
Stock Exchanges. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — John 
Muc has become connected with 
Sutro & Co., Van Nuys Building. 


Two With Witherspoon 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. L. 
Drake Forbes and Ralph E. Phe- 
lan, Jr., have become associated 
with Witherspoon & Company, 
Inc., 215 West Seventh Street. Mr. 
Forbes was previously with King 
“Merritt & Company, Inc. 





The Bonds are eligible for investment by savings banks under the statutes of a majority of the States, 
including New York and Massachusetts. The Bonds are also eligible for the investment of trust funds 
under the statutes of various States. 





This offering is made by the twelve Federal Land Banks through their Fiscal Agent, 
with the assistance of a nationwide Selling Group of recognized dealers in securities. 


John T. Knox, Fiscal Agent 
130 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


April 12, 1956. 
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THE MARKET 


... AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 











The stock market put on its 
own technical reaction this 
week in the complete absence 
of any new developments 
that could have been used for 
an excuse. As anticipated, a 
good portion of the selling 
seemed to stem from profit- 
taking in bargain purchases 
made last October which have 
just reached the long-range- 
gain status. There were at- 
tempts to attribute it to war 
fears over the Near East 
which, however, is somewhat 
tortured logic since there is 
no surprise element left in 
that situation. 


= we 
rd % 


That the six-month period 
for purchases made last fall 
was about up, plus the fact 
that selling for income tax 
cash is normal at this time all 
made a pause somewhat ex- 
pected. The industrial aver- 
age had worked into the 520 
range on a more-or-less unin- 
terrupted two-month advance. 
There was little urgency to 
the setback, since one was so 
widely expected. 


Split Disappointments 

A couple of perennial split 
candidates, however, had 
some valid excuse for easi- 
ness. Both du Pont and Beth- 
Jehem Steel annual meetings 
were told that no stock split 
is imminent. Both manage- 
ments indicated they had no 
present plans to enter the 
new money market where a 
split would be somewhat im- 
portant to bring the price 
iags down to within reason- 
able reach. 

ue 8 %* 

Some of the speculative at- 
tention has been shifting from 
the top grade steel issues to 
the secondary ones. So far 
this year the better perform- 
ances have been racked up by 
issues such as Lukens Steel, 
Warren Foundry and Alle- 
gheny Ludlum. Even Signode 
Steel has been able to do 
better than the general mar- 
ket while for the first three 
months issues of the Jones & 
Laughlin and Bethlehem 
grade actually showed small 
declines for the year. The 
same pattern is somewhat ap- 
parent in the chemicals, too. 
The better performances have 
been turned in by issues like 
Filtrol, United Carbon and 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur. 


The Well-Acting Oils 

About the best group rec- 
ord of any so far this year 
has been that of the petro- 
Jeum issues with only TXL 
Oil looming prominently on 
easiness, losing ground for the 
first quarter of the year. The 
preference in this group) still 
leans somewhat markedly 
toward the better grade issues 


with the secondary items still 
neglected. The optimistic 
forecasts in the annual re- 
ports also helped to keep 
sentiment constructive. One 
of the better reports was that 
of Texas Gulf Producing 
which was able to boost net 
income by around 20% or 
about double the percentage 
improvement general for 
other companies. The com- 
pany is about to start explora- 
tion work in Libya where it 
holds concessions on some 
6,000,000 acres. 


Upturn for United Fruit? 


An issue that might be at 
an important turning point is 
United Fruit which has had 
continuing setbacks in tropi- 
cal countries for a couple of 
years. The 1954 results were 
considerably short of sensa- 
tional and only slight im- 
provement was recorded last 
year, so that this year is the 
one that will show whether 
prospects for good crops will 
start an earnings revival. The 
stock has shown complete in- 
difference to the bull swings 
elsewhere in the market. 

% % 7% 

The auto situation is still 
far from clear and investors 
have been in no rush to load 
up on these issues. It didn’t 
help, either, that a couple of 
auto parts suppliers an- 
nounced intentions of getting 
out of that phase of the busi- 
ness because of unsatisfactory 
profits, and the fact that auto 
firms have been making more 
and more of their own needs. 
Ford has been something of a 
laggard, appearing with some 
regularity on the list of new 
lows; but generally the group 
has been able to shrug off 
market heaviness well since 
there is still hope that there 
will be a good spring upsurge 
in new car buying. 

bs ok 

White Motors, which has 
been carving out a larger 
share of the heavy duty truck 
market, has been able to put 
on a superior market per- 
formance although it is still 
selling at a rather substand- 
ard times-earnings basis than 
is general. Recently the price 
has been around seven-times 


last year’s earnings and the 
yield of about 6‘ is also a 
better - than - average return. 
The company has been widen- 
ing its vista, too, by acquisi- 
tions and development work 
in the diesel engine picture 
where the applications are 
many. High hopes are held 
for a new type of lightweight, 
compac't diesel engine the 


company has been) developing: 


for a couple of years which is 
now going into production. 


Some Diversifiers 


Among the companies once 
in the one-product lineup but 
which have now made good 
strides in diversifying is 
Ferro Corp. A dozen or so 
years ago the company relied 
on porcelain frit alone for 
four-fifths of its business. It 
has now trimmed this reli- 
ance down to about one-fifth. 
The company’s electrical 
equipment business already is 
contributing importantly to 
profits and it is believed on 
the verge of important devel- 
opments in titanium and fibre 
glass, as well as in powdered 
metallurgy which, in time, 
will help enhance profits. 

* % % 

Emerson Electric is one of 
the secondary companies in 
the electrical equipment field 
that has so far been anything 
but a market wonder despite 
some projections that give the 
company a good chance to in- 
crease its gross business some 
50% this year. It is the larg- 
est producer of fans and has 
a wide line of electric motors 
for appliances, industrial ap- 
plications and power tools. In 
addition, the company is 
heavily involved in missiles, 
rocket launchers and _ elec- 
tronic controls for a wide 
range of defense applications. 

% %% % 


Standard Brands has been 
something of a diversification 
item recently, the specific 
step being a proposal to ac- 
quire some of the important 
assets of Clinton Foods, sev- 
eral of them showing wide 
profit margins. In addition, 
rumors of other acquisitions 
by Standard Brands are start- 
ing to circulate, all of it serv- 
ing to focus new attention on 
this large food processor. 
Statistically, there is plenty 
of room for improved results 
this year since inventory 
losses in coffee during last 
year’s wide gyrations were a 
pronounced drag on profits. 

* a * 

For a dominant corpora- 
tion, Fruehauf Trailer is the 
giant of them all in the trailer 
business, producing around 
half of the national total. The 
stock has built up a good fol- 
lowing lately and, unlike the 
case where the Street ana- 
lysts are usually much more 
optimistic than the manage- 
ment, its own officers have 
set a sales goal of $350,000.- 
000 for this year, which 
would be a fat improvement 
over last year’s $234,000,000. 


The gross last year was a 54% 
increase and net income was 
up 92%, so even though there 
is some skepticism that the 
company could turn out ifs 
projected volume, a gain in 
1956 net income is seen as 
sure as any such prediction 
can be. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do’ not ‘mecessarily: at any 
time coineide with these of the 
“Chronicle.” They are presented 


as those of the author only.] 
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New Chemical Construction 
Spending Reaches $2.3 Billion 


Chemist Association survey reveals $772 million in new proj- 
ects completed in 1955 and $16 billion more to be completed 
through 1957. Projects are being built in 43 out of 48 states. 


An estimated $1.6 billion will be 
spent on new chemical construc- 
tion through 1956 and 1957, ac- 
cording to a survey made public 
by General J. E. Hull, U.S.A., Ret., 
President, Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association. The MCA survey 
also disclosed that privately fi- 
nanced chemical construction 
projects completed during 1955 
totaled $772 million. 

The survey covered 599 proj- 
ects, 269 of which were compieted 
during 1955. The additionai 246 
projects now under construction 
will cost an estimated $1.1 billion. 
The survey also reported 84 proj- 
ects definitely committed which 
will cost an estimated $507 mil- 
lion. 

The total of projects cornpleted 
in 1955, plus those under construc- 
tion or definitely planned for 
completion within the next two 
years, reaches $2.3 billion. 

In commenting on the survey, 
General Hull said: 

“The continued high rate of 
construction of new facilities to 
produce chemicals is another ex- 
ample of our country’s economic 
good health and industry’s faith in 
the future. In addition to making 
more products of chemistry avail- 
able to more people, it is particu- 
larly significant that this con- 
struction is strengthening the 
local economy in 356 communities 
in 43 states from coast to coast. 

“It means jobs, paychecks, tax 
revenues, and adequate capacity 
to meet the growing demand for 
products upon which we all de- 
pend, such as plastics, medicines, 
man-made fibers and the hun- 
dreds of industrial chemicals nec- 
essary to the production of nearly 
all consumer goods. 

“The projects in this survey are 
all financed by private funds, 
either from former earnings of 
the companies themselves or in- 
vested by the American public. 
They are also the logical out- 
growth of the chemical industry’s 
intensive research. These new 
plants are all being built to use 
results of this research to supply 
new products, improved products, 
or existing products at lower 
cost.” 

General Hull pointed out that 
last year 426 new chemicals and 
chemical products were _  intro- 
duced, bringing to over 8,000 the 
number of chemical products 
available today. 


Geographical Distribution 

The MCA survey reported 
chemical construction projects in 
43 of the 48 states. All geograph- 
ical areas are represented with the 
South and Southwest, Far West, 
and Middle West showing the 
greatest expansion. 

On an individual state basis, 
Texas, currently the third ranking 
chemical producing state, led the 
way in new chemical construction 
with 66 projects costing an esti- 
mated $414.8 million completed, 
under way or definitely scheduled. 
California was second with 49 
projects valued at an estimated 
$185.8 million. Ohio, with 38 con- 


struction projects, amounting to 
$152.6 million, was third. 

Louisiana, West Virginia and 
Georgia showed chemical invest- 
ments of more than $100 million 
each. 

Florida, a comparatively recent 
arrival in major chemical manu- 
iacturing, continued to grow with 
a 1955 estimated investment of 
$93.2 million in 15 projects, the 
survey showed. 


Among the traditional leaders in 
chemical production, Illinois 
added 32 projects valued at an es- 
timated $90.5 million. Tennessee 
showed a sizable investment of an 
estimated $88.5 million in 15 new 
chemical plants or plant expan- 
sions. 

New Jersey, ranked first in 
chemical manufacture, showed 53 
projects, costing $81.6 million, 27 
of which were ccompleted in 1955. 


Product Classifications 


Consolidation of completed, un- 
der construction or planned fig- 
ures shows that in 1955 the indus- 
try made its heaviest investment, 
$633 million, in heavy and fine 
organic chemicals. The second 
laigest investment, $481 million, 
was in the field of inorganic 
chemicals. The third largest, $433 
million, was for fertilizer chem- 
icals. 

The fourth largest, $288 million, 
was for plastics and resins. Added 
facilities for the production of 
man-made textile fibers accounted 
for $155 million. New construction 
and expansion of synthetic rubber 
facilities brought an investment 
estimated at $117 million. 

The industry invested an es- 
timated $154.7 million for chem- 
ical production of metals and 
alloys. More than $68.8 million is 
being spent for new research fa- 
cilities. Other chemical construc- 
tion totaled $46.8 million. 


Publicly Financed Construction 


Not ineluded in the MCA survey 
is a reported $3.3 billion of gov- 
ernment - financed chemical con- 
struction under way or completed 
in the calendar year 1955, most 
of it under contract with chemical 
companies. This construction in- 
cludes seven expansions and two 
new chemical plants for the 
Atomic Energy Commission as 
well as various other government 
chemical installations. 


A. L. Vanden Broeck Co. 
To Be Formed in NYC 


As of May 1 Alfred L. Vanden 
Broeck. & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
be formed with offices at 55 
Liberty Street, New York City. 
Partners will be Alfred L. 
Vanden Broeck, Stephen A. Lei- 
ber, Claude S. Vanden Broeck 
and Theodore J. Israel, Jr., mem- 
ber of the Exchange. Mr. Leiber 
and Alfred L. Vanden Broec 
will retire from partnership in 
Oppenheimer, Vanden Broeck 
Co. April 30. 


SZ] 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY CONSTRUCTION SURVEY (1255) 
By Category 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 





Category— Planned PO on Completed Total 
Fertilizer Chemicals____$ 90,800 $246,050 $ 96,050 $432,900 
Inorganic Chemicals___._ 55,725 238,085 187,238 481,048 
Organic Chemicals______ 125,199 257,347 250,467 633,004 
SE Re ae ee 65,500 73,000 16.200 154,700 
Petroleum & Natural Gas 12,875 8,086 25.825 46,786 
Plastics & R iy ak 65,100, » 99,587 123,576 288,263 
Rubber — \ Ape $5.20" ij 68.450 2,250 116,900 

‘extile: Fiber Sti ds $55hi: ) +, 70,000 45,000 © 155,000 
Laboretbvies x ls De 8930 * 37,220 25,652 68,822 
NN a a os oe $507,340 $1,097,825 $772,258 $2,377,423 
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The N&W’s Annual Report for 1955 


Norfolk and Western's freight traffic in 1955 
rebounded sharply from the level of the previous year 
because of the generally high economic activity. 
coupled with a strong foreign demand for bitumi- 
nous coal. | 

As a result-of substantial capital expenditures 
since World War II and our policy of keeping road- 
way and equipment in excellent operating condition, 
we were able to handle a 25 per cent greater volume 
of freight traffic more efficiently, which resulted 
in a 47 per cent increase in net income. Receipts 
reached a new peak, while common stock earnings 


were the largest since 1948 and close to the highest 
in the Company’s history. 

Merchandise traffic volume reached a record 
high. New fast freight train schedules were put 
into effect, and the first joint line ‘“piggyback’’ 
service in the South was inaugurated. 

Expenditures for improvements, totaling $16.4 
million, included the purchase of 550 freight cars 
and 8 Diesel locomotive units, construction of new 
freight car shops at Roanoke and modernization of 
yards at three important points, all financed with- 
out borrowing. 

Prospects for 1956 appear favorable. 





N&W BRIEFS 


1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 

Earnings per share of Common Stock.................. $6.70 $4.52 $4.83 $5.05 $5.31 
Dividends declared per share — 

Adjustment Preferred Stock...................... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 

SS ES oo ee ry oS ae $3.75 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 
ae ele Sa cla A a $44.3 $27.5 $37.1 $39.6 $49.4 
Expenditures for Property and Equipment 

acquisitions and improvements (millions)........... $16.4 $17.7 $32.4 $28.8 $28.5 
Epeee tetas Teo). 2 Se bes $35.8 $35.8 $35.8 $35.8 $41.9 
Times Fixed Charges Earned......................... 27.97 19.24 20.60 20.25 18.83 
peu Ge eee Aree ee we oecede 32,372 31,818 31,022 29,500 26,551 
Bituminous Coal Tonnage (million tons)................ Si.Z 40.1 45.5 46.5 Si § 
Cymer some Guniilion toes)... ee 18.7 16.2 18.2 17.7 19.0 
Average Revenue per ton carried one mile (cents)...... 0.980 1.038 1.050 1.025 0.947 
Gross ton miles per freight train hour................. 77,547 72,670 71,991 68,820 68,280 
ey ee Se et a alee buwle weds 2,128 2,134 2,135 2,135 2,135 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT 





























Increase or Per 
REVENUES AND OTHER INCOME: 1955 1954 Decrease Cent 
ae ns 2 EG Seles SLT. nak es Coke vee $124,766,364 $ 92,387,158 Inc. $ 32,379,206 35 
De Sa a ag Rae are ea PE AP eae IEE CEE I ee © Be 70,738,346 65,640,612 Inc. 5,097,734 8 
ee Lis sie dy ces Wie 2 at emidin ag She 9 ge CUDAITE AG bts «ital 3,706, 167 4,049,316 Dec. 343,149 8 
Daail, Bumeoes and Miscellaneous. .; .. 66. 6s obs ei hoe ciel PER oo oe wo 9,680,286 7,982,653 Inc. 1,697,633 21 
bes Pee Goewalines Reeemmes.. ~ ok. on 5 ic ws Se ec cc enews 208,891,163 170,059,739 Inc. 38,831,424 23 
Rent Income—-Equipment and Joint Facilities—Net................... 11,999,718 9,139,335 Inc. 2,860,383 31 
I 6 I al ais aia a x eng not dwein ce ta ioiee wks 2,221,037 1,646,380 Inc. 574,657 35 
REL I le aie ac AN om ay agi LS AE,” Cee Se ga eee 223,111,918 180,845,454 Inc. 42,266,464 23 
EXPENSES AND OTHER CHARGES: 
Way and Structures—Repairs and Maintenance..................... 25,272,080 24,704,904 Inc. 567,176 2 
Equipment—Repairs and Maintenance......................20000 0: 41,778,644 35,891,876 Inc. 5,886,768 16 
ee 5g Tid dw Gayethiers Oe be Wk eak soe oben daie 60,309,071 53,682,136 Inc. 6,626,935 12 
IR er Sarak Wales ss Rs sea ea irs Fe a WERT a a do oo we 11,359,891 11,351,500 Inc. 8,391 
: Total Railway Operating Expenses................... 138,719,686 125,630,416 Inc. 13,089,270 10 
; ee et le a a di ibe akaa pbs wore ate 30,500,000 14,900,000 Inc. 15,600,000 105 
es IT et Bg ial aig ee 13,829,953 12,592,170 Inc. 1,237,783 10 
SOF LPP Of OEE LECCE eR Ore $44,329,953 27,492,170 Inc. 16,837,783 61 
ns ee ee ee sw 4.4 wee 1,431,668 1,431,668 
} ae ta brea eo ae i Oe ce 184,481,307 154,554,254 Inc. 29,927,053 19 
RO eg cats ret it Pi, Boy eee cas oo) Tks doe wv BS 38,630,611 26,291,200 Inc. 12,339,411 47 
: DIVIDENDS ON ADJUSTMENT PREFERRED STOCK.................... 909,608 887,108 Inc. 22,500 3 
*37,721,003 25,404,092 Inc. 12,316,911 48 
SINKING AND OTHER RESERVE FUNDS—APPROPRIATIONS........... 420,876 450,876 Dec. 30,000 7 
EE 2 ee ak ge ee all Fee bas Rad aad sh eee ee oaks 37,300, 127 24,953,216 Inc. 12,346,911 49 





#Equivalent to $7.88 per share of Common Stock, compared with $4.89 in 1954, 








*Equivalent to $6.70 per share of Common Stock, compared with $4.52 in 1954. 


Noifolk and. Western. Ratlway 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





Election of Cari J. Gilbert as a 
member of the board of directors 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorpo- 
rated was an- 
nounced on 
April 5 by 
Henry C. Al- 
ex enae 7. 
Chairman. Mr. 
Grzlpert is 
President of 
The Gillette 
Company, 
Boston. He is 
also a direc- 
tor of Ray- 
theon Manu- 
facturing Co. 
and Pepperell 
Manu:iaccwr- 
; ing Co. His 
late brother, S. Parker Gilbert, 
was a partner in J. P. Morgan & 
Co. from 1931 until his death in 
1938. 





Carl J. Gitwert 


More than 2,000 members of the 
Quarter Century Club, of First 
National City Bank and City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company of New 
York attended the 20th annual 
banquet of the organization on 
April 5 at the Hotel Sheraton As- 
tor. Howard C. Sheperd, Chair- 
man of the Board, addressed the 
diners briefly and Club Chairman 
Walter J. Dowd was toastmaster. 
Around-the-world membership in 
First National City’s Quarter Cen- 
tury Club—those who have served 
25 years or more — now totals 
3,257; 2,427 in the U. S., and 830 
overseas, where many banquets 
were held simultaneously. The 
group was formed in 1937 with a 
total enrollment of 254. Today’s 
membership represents aggregate 
service years in excess of 100,000. 


* i % 


Richard G. Croft, partner of 
J. H. Whitney & Co., has been 
elected a Trustee of The Hanover 
Bank of New York. Mr. Croft 
also is Chairman of the Board of 
Great Northern Paper Co. and a 
director of several corporations. 


% 


Directors of The First National 
City Bank of New York announce 
the appointment of Sheldon McK. 
Monroe as an Assistant Vice- 
President. Formerly an Assistant 
Manager, Mr. Monroe will be 
associated with the group in 
charge of the bank’s office which 


will be opened in-~ the new 
Socony-Mobil Building in May. 
% ok oh 


The appointments of Henry G. 
Hopper as Vice-President, Henry 
F. Heil as Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, Claude F. Shuchter as Sec- 
retary, and Donald E. Berner and 
Everett G. Henderson as Assistant 
Secretaries of the United States 
Trust Company of New York, 
were announced on April 5 by 
Benjamin Strong, President. Rob- 
ert C. Shriver, former Secretary, 
will devote his entire time as 
Vice-President in the Banking 
Division. Mr. Hopper has been 
associated with the company’s 
Real Estate and Mortgage Divi- 
sion for over 23 years and has been 
an Assistant Vice-President since 
1951. Mr. Heil, who joined the 
bank in 1935, has been an Assist- 
ant Secretary for the past four 
years specializing in Trust and 
Estate Administration and Estate 
Planning. Mr. Shuchter joined 
the company in 1946, after serv- 
ing as a Naval Lieutenant in 
World War II. He was appointed 


an Assistant Secretary in 1954. 
Mr. Berner has been with the 
company for 18 years. Mr. Hen- 
derson joined the company in 


1929; he is presently in charge of 
the Central Order Department. 


Plans to increa the capital of 
the Hempstead “tank, of Hemp- 


stead, Long Island, N. Y. from 
$1,200,000, in 129.000 snares, par 
$10 each, to $1,350,000, in 135,000 
shares of the same par value, 


were approved by the New York 
State Banking Department on 
April 2. On the same date the 
Banking Department gave its 
authorizaticn for the carrying out 
of plans for the merger of the 
Wheatley Hills National Bank of 
Westbury, Nassau County, N. Y. 
into the Hempsteac Bank, refer- 
ence to which pro,;vosal appeared 
in these columns f'eb. 23, page 
956. 


A stock dividend of $15,000 has 
resulted in bringing the capital of 
the Long Island National Bank of 
Hicksville, N. Y. up to $765,000 
from $750,000, the new capital 
having become effective April 2. 

% % % 

The New York State Banking 
Department approved on April 2 
plans of the Security Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y. to in- 
crease its capital stock from 
$5,196,100, consisting of 207,844 
shares, par value $25 each, to 
$5,352,350, consisting of 214,094 
shares of the same par value. At 
the same time the Banking De- 
partment made known that the 
Security Trust had received ap- 
proval on April 2 for the merger 
into the company of the Stewart 
National Bank of Livonia, New 
York. In February, as noted in 
our issue of March 15, page 1343, 
the State Bank of Shortsville, at 
Shortsville, N. Y. was merged into 
the Security Trust Company. 

as we wh 

T. Philip Reitinger, President 
of The Montclair Savings Bank, 
of Montclair, N. J., announced on 
April 11 the election of Theodore 
O. Rudd, to the Board of Man- 
agers of the bank. Mr. Rudd is 
President of the Kerite Company 
with which he has been associated 
in various capacities since 1926. 
He has been a director of the 
company since 1946 and President 
since 1955. 

The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System reports 
that as of March 29, The Dauphin 
Deposit Trust Company, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., a State member 
merged under its charter and 
title with the Penbrook Banking 
Company, of Penbrook, Pa., an 
insured nonmember. A _ branch 
was established by the Dauphin 
Deposit Trust in the former lo- 
cation of the Penbrook bank. 

k * * 


A merger certificate was issued 
on March 30 by the U. S. Comp- 
troller of the Currency approving 
and making effective, as of the 
close of business March 30, the 
merger of The First National 
Bank of Cressona, Pa., with com- 
mon stock of $100,000, into The 
Pennsylvania National Bank and 
Trust Company of Pottsville, Pa. 
with common stock of $300,000. 


The merger was effected under 
the charter and title of The Penn- 
sylvania National Bank and Trust 
Company of Pottsville. The 
Comptroller of the Currency’s an- 
nouncemeni added that at the ef- 
fective date of the merger, the 
receiving association would have 
capital stock of $300,000, divided 
into 15,000 shares of common 
stock, par value $20 each; sur- 
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plus of $800,000; and undivided 
profits of net less than $91,858. 
% * & - 

The sale of new stock to the 
amount of $150,000 by the Central 
National Bank of Jacksonville, 
Fla. has resulted in bringing the 
bank’s capital up to $350,000 from 
$200,000, the enlarged capital hav- 
ing become effective as of March 
a1, “ ie 

As of March 12 the Elmhurst 
National Bank of Elmhurst, IIL. 
enlarged its capital to $600,000 
from $500,000 as a result of the 
sale of $100,000 of new stock. 


With combined capital and sur- 
plus of $600,000, of which $375,- 
0090 represents capital and $225,- 
000 surplus, a charter was issued 
as of March 30 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the National 
Bank of Royal Oak, at Royal Oak, 
Mich. Arthur E. Blow is _ indi- 
cated as President in the Primary 
Organization and Kenneth C. 
Aldrich as Cashier. 


% % 


The directors of the Batavian 
National Bank of La Crosse, Wis- 
consin announce the election of 
Ross E. Hunt as Executive Vice- 
President of the bank. 

% % % 

The Second National Bank of 
Lexington, Ky. reports a capital 
of $300,000 as of March 29, in- 
creased from $150,000 by a stock 
dividend of that amount. 

wt % % 


A capital of $1,000,000 is re- 
ported as of March 20 by the First 
National Bank of Kingsport, Tenn. 
the amount having been increased 
from $600,000 by a stock dividend 
of $400,000. 

*# 4: * 

The issuance of a charter on 
March 30 for the Boulevard Na- 
tional Bank of Miami, Florida, 
was made known by the U. S. 
Comptroller of the Currency on 
April 9. The bank’s capital is 
announced as $600,000, and it has 
a surplus of $400,000. C. H. 
Alcock is indicated as President 
and Howard Kane as Cashier. 


a ws * 


The Britton & Koontz National 
Bank in Natchez, Miss. reports a 
capital of $200,000 as of Feb. 24, 
increased from $100,000 as a re- 
sult of a stock dividend of $50,000 
and the sale of $50,000 of new 
stock. 

* % * 

Hollywood State Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif. was merged into 
California Bank of Los Angeles 
on April 6, and opened as the 
Highland and Santa Monica Of- 
fice of California Bank on April 
9, Frank L. King, President of 
California Bank; announcéd. Con- 
currently with the merger, Victor 
M. Carter,. former Chairman of 
the Board of Hollywood State 
Bank, was elected to the board of 
California Bank. Mr. Carter is 
President of the Builders Empo- 
rium in Van. Nuys and he is like- 
wise active in various civic bod- 
ies. Wade E. Bennett, former 
President of Hollywood State 
Bank, was elected Vice-President 
of California Bank and will have 
administrative supervision of the 
bank’s offices in the Hollywood 
area. Howard L. Plumer, former 
Senior Vice-President of Holly- 
wood State. Bank, L. L. Billings, 
Vice-President and Cashier, and 
S. S. Rubino and Paul H. Toy, 
Vice-Presidents, were also elected 
Vice-Presidents of California 
Bank. John C. Hartshorn, Daniel 
McUlvan, Frank C. Miller, Luther 
E. Miller, and Edward Robbins, 
former Assistant Vice-Presidents, 
and E. W. Sandbloom, were 
elected Assistant Vice-Presidents 
of California Bank. An item bear- 


ing on the merger was given in 
our April 5 issue, page 1691. As 
a result of the merger, resources 
of California Bank were increased 
it is stated by more than $40,- 





000,000, to an 
of $8006;000,000. 
s* . s * 

First Western Bank and Trust 
Company of San Francisco an- 
nounced on April 3 it has applied 
to the California State Banking 
Department for a permit to estab- 
lish an office in the North Beach 
district of San Francisco. Ap- 
proval of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation is also re- 


approximate total 


quired. The new office would be } p 


the pank’s first in this area of 
San Francisco, although it already 
has six offices elsewhere in the 
city, in addition to its head office 
at 405 Montgomery Street. The 
new office will be in the main 
business section of the district, 
which has a population of about 
25,000. 
- ve * 

The Chartered Pank of India, 
Australia and Chita (London), 
had a net profit of £759,340 in 
1955, compared with a net profit of 
£723,147 in 1954, according to the 
annual report of the bank issued 
in London on April 4. Total as- 
sets of the bank increased to 
£ 223,968,987 at Dec. 31, 1955 from 
£ 203,685,695 at the end of the 
preceding year. In his address to 
the stockholders. Vincent Alpe 
Grantham, Chairman, attributed 
the increase in assets in part to an 
increased volume of international 
trade, and to the higher prices of 
some of the staple Eastern com- 
modities, notably rubber and tin. 
Net profits, he said, increased “in 
spite of increasing working costs” 
in all countries where the bank 
operates. “Fortunately these in- 
creased costs have been more than 
covered’ by increased business,” 
he added. To offset the closing 
down of its branches in China, 
Mr. Grantham said, the bank must 
expand elsewhere. Consequently, 
the bank is seeking to revise sev- 
eral provisions of its Royal Char- 
ter, and has “accordingly peti- 
tioned Her Majesty the Queen for 
the grant of a consolidating Royal 
Charter.” He added that “Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have _inti- 
mated that they approve of the 
changes proposed.” An interim 
dividend of 742% was paid Sept. 
30, and directors have recom- 
mended a final dividend of 744% 
payable -April 5, making 15% for 
the vear. A 15% dividend was 
paid in 1954. 


Chicago Analysts Appoint 
Two Chairmen 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The Investment 
Analysts Society of Chicago an- 
nounce that Robert E. Pecken- 
paugh has been appointed Chair- 
man of the arrangements commit- 
tee for the balance of the year to 
succeed J. Robert Cole. Elgin E. 
Narris has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Milwaukee Group suc- 
ceeding Herman H. Peterson. 


Joseph A. Allen will act as 
co-ordinator for members of the 
Society who plan to attend the 
convention of the National Feder- 
ation of Investment Analysts to be 
held in Boston May 20-24. While 
Mr. Allen will not undertake any 
transportation or hotel reserva- 
tions, he will act as a clearing 
house to bring members together 
for the Convention. 


Announcement has also been 
made that the members of the 
Society have been invited on an 
all-day railroad tour through the 
Chicago Industrial District spon- 
sored by the Chicago Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry. 
Tickets for the tour are available 
at $6 each and may be obtained 
through the Executive Secretary 
of the Association. 


David Elks Opens 


NEWARK, N. J.—David Elks is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 81 Lincoln Park. 
Mr. Elks was formerly with First 
Investors Corporation, King Mer- 
ritt & Co. and First California 
Company. 
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Texas 1. B, A. Group’ 
21st Annual Meeting 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas—The 
Texas Group of the Investment 
Bankers Association will hold its 
2lst annual meeting at the Robert 
































































W. Wallace Payne 


Driscoll Hotel, Corpus 
Texas, April 26-28. 

George Davis, Davis, Skaggs & 
Company, San Francisco, Presi- 
dent of the Investment Banker 
Association, will be speaker at the 
business meeting on April 27 and 
will also conduct a forum fo 
young men in the industry. Dr. 
Harold Vagtborg, President of the 
Southwest Research Institute wil 
speak on “A Prediction of the 
Future Use of Atomic Energy in 
Industry.” 

On Saturday there will be vari- 
ous committee reports; W. E. Tins- 
ley, Executive Director of the 
Municipal Advisory Council o 
Texas, will report on the year’s 
work of the organization. E. S. C. 
Coppock, publisher of “Trendex,” 
will speak on “Taking the Risk 
Out of Investments.” 

On the lighter side, entertain- 
ment will start with a cocktail 
party and buffet at the Terrace 
Room, sponsored by Central Power 
& Light Co., with Lon C. Hill, 
Chairman of the Board, as host. 

April 27th luncheon in the Ter- 
race Room will be followed by 
golf, beach party, boat rides, or 
Buccaneer Days Celebration, as 
desired. There will be a cocktail 
party and formal dinner and dance 
in the evening. 

W. Wallace Payne, First of 
Texas Corporation, is Chairman 
of the Texas Group. Milton E. 
Allison, M. E. Allison & Co., Inc., 
San Antonio is Chairman of the 
meetings and entertainment com- 
mittee. In charge of the various 
events at the meeting are: 


SOCIAL EVENTS 
John P. Henderson 
M. E. Allison & Co., Inc. 
San Antonio 

Men’s Golf—Russell Kirkland, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Corpus Christi. 

Beach Party — William A. Bein- 
horn, Russ & Company, San 
Antonio. 

Ladies’ Reception Committee— 
Mrs. Russell Kirkland, Mrs. Fred 
Bolton, Mrs. William A. Jeffers 
and Mrs. William G. Hobbs, Jr. 


TRANSPORTATION 
San Antonio—Milton Halpern, 
Rauscher, Pierce & Company. 
Houston—Arthur E. Goodwin, Jr., 
Rowles, Winston & Company. 
Corpus Christi—Lee McMillan, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 

SAN ANTONIO OPEN HOUSE 
Fred Bolton, Chairman 
Muir Investment Corporation 
San Antonio 

W.A. Jeffers, Dittmar & Com- 
pany; Edward H. Keller, Texas 
National Corporation; Arnold J. 
Kocurek, Rauscher, Pierce & 
Company; William F. Parvin, 
Austin, Hart & Parvin. 

Fishing—Joe Nelson, 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast, 
Corpus Christi. 
Tickets—Weldon Carter, First of 
Texas Corporation, San Antonio. 
Hotel Reservations—E. James Seal, 


M. E. Allison & Co., Inc., San 
Antonio. 


George W. Davis 


Christi, 
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THE SOUTHERN COMPANY CONTINUES 10 


GROW WITH THE EXPANDING SOUTH 


Serving the Southeast through: 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 


GULF POWER COMPANY 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY MISSISSIPPI POWER COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


Operating Revenues 


Operating Expenses 
Depreciation and Amortization Expense 


OPERATING INCOME 
Other Income, less Taxes 


GROSS INCOME 


Interest and Other Deductions 


Dividends on Preferred Stock of Subsidiary Companies 4,878,663 
CONSOLIDATED NET INCOME 


Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period. 
Earnings per share on shares outstanding at end of period 


1955 1954 
$209,511,718 $193,781,005 


90,943,089 85,724,574 
27,831,611 24,983,985 
35,380,845 35,615,233 

9,846,170 6,061,358 


45,510,003 41,395,855 
564,012 713,787 


46,074,015 42,109,642 


14,817,735 13,407,351 
5,334,226 


$ 26,377,617 $ 23,368,065 


19,594,946 18,087,643 
$1.34 $1.29 












































Earnings per share on average shares outstanding : $1.29 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SYSTEM’S 1955 OPERATIONS 


CONSOLIDATED NET INCOME of $26,378, 
000 was $3,010,000, or 13%, higher than in 1954. 
Earnings per share amounted to $1.34 on shares 
outstanding at the end of the year and $1.45 
on the average shares, compared with $1.29 on 
both year-end and average shares in 1954. 


OPERATING REVENUES amounted to $209, 
512,000, exceeding 1954’s by $15,731,000, or 8%. 


OPERATING EXPENSES, totaling $90,943,000 
were $5,218,000, or 6°%, more than in 1954. 


SALES OF ELECTRIC ENERGY were 9% 
higher and amounted to 14,814,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 


CUSTOMERS served directly numbered 1,319, 
000 at the year-end, 62,000, or 5% more than 
the number served at the end of 1954. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES amount- 
ed to $73,238,000—some $2,200,000 more than 
in 1954, but about equal to the average annual 
expenditures for construction since the end of 
World War II. Plans for 1956 call for expendi- 
tures of about $94,000,000. 


DIVIDENDS amounting to $16,279,000 were paid 
on the common stock during the year. In January, 
1956, the Board of Directors increased the quar- 
terly dividend rate from 22%¢ to 25¢ per share, 
effective with the payment of March 6, 1956. 


THE FOUR-STATE SERVICE AREA of The 
Southern Company System continues its spectac- 
ular growth. Nearly $300,000,000 was invested in 
new industrial plants in 1955. Personal incomes 
are increasing at a rate well ahead of the national 
average, creating new and larger markets and an 
ever-increasing demand for electrical power. 


THE SOUFHERN COMPANY 





ATLANTA: ‘BIRMINGHAM. 
NEW YORK 2 
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ANNUAL REPORT—For copy write 
The Southern Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Continued from page 9 


Areas of Growth in 
The Chemical Industry 


to mention the need to develop 
newer formulations to use against 
bugs that have learned to thrive 
on DDT. 


Synthetic Detergents - 
Turning to another major seg- 
ment of the chemical industry, we 
can examine the growth record 
for the synthetic detergents (See 
Table 4). These products—defin- 
itely the products of research— 
bave grown over tenfold in con- 
sumption during the past decade, 
from about 150 million pounds in 
1945 to over 2.3 billion pounds in 


1954. Naturally, this growth has 
been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding decrease in the con- 


sumption of soap, which has de- 
clined to about half of its 1945 
level. We expect that both of 
these trends wil) continue up to 
1960. Much of this, of course, will 
be due to the continued effective 
promotion of the synthetics. But 
synthetic detergents, on the basis 
of their superior performance, 
have already captured many of 
the markets where they are most 
suitabie, and a substantial amount 
of soap will continue to be used, 
for example in bar and specialty 
forms where synthetics have some 
drawbacks. On the other hand, 
detergents are expected to in- 
crease in usage more rapidly than 
soap declines, because of growth 
in many industrial areas, where 
they find their way into lubricat- 
ing oils, concrete, plasterboard, 
and the like. Non-household ap- 
plications for detergents already 
account for nearly half of the 
total, and industrial uses are ex- 
pected to grow fairly substantially 
during the next decade. 


Synthetic Fibers 


There is considerable growth 
ahead as well for the synthetic 
fibers (See Table 5), both because 


of their consumer appeal as re- 
placements for some of the old 
standbys, and because of the 


growth and profit potentials which 
they represent for many of the 
major companies. The leading 
contenders among man - made 
fibers have, of course, been viscose 
and acetate, which have _ ex- 
perienced growths of about 42% 
and 25% respectively during the 
past 10-year period, but there are 
even more dramatic increases in 
the sales of newer types of syn- 
TABLE 4 


Synthetic Detergents 
(Millions of Pounds) 


fibers. As an example, 
nylon has increased almost 12- 
fold in consumption during the 
past decade to the current pro- 
duction level of about 250 million 
pounds per year, and even more 
is coming on the market as new 
facilities are put into operation. 
Nylon, in fact, has gotten con- 
siderable recent publicity as a re- 
placement for viscose in heavy- 
duty tire cords, so here you have 
a new man-made fiber replacing 
an older one, and the older one 
itself had already replaced a nat- 
ural fiber-cotton in the same 
application. 

The acrylic type of fibers, Acri- 
lan, Orlan, and Dynel, and tie 
polyester fibers, specifically Da- 
cron, have grown to account for a 
combined production of about 90 
million pounds. Growth for all 
these materials is expected to 
proceed at an increased rate, as 
some of the early problems en- 
countered in manufacturing and 
marketing have been overcome. 
Consumption of Acrilan and the 
other acrylic fibers is expected to 
grow to about 175 million pounds 
by 1960, and the polyesters should 
jump from their present 30 mil- 
lion pounds per year to about 75 
million. All these new synthetic 
fibers have their particular ad- 
vantages and limitations, but they 
will find their proper places in 
the market based on their unique 


thetic 


properties, used either alone or 
in blends with more familiar 
fibers. 

Plastics 


You cannot overlook plastics 
when you are looking for the 
outstanding growth areas in the 
chemical industry (See Table 6). 
Granted, the word plastics itself 
is no longer novel, but there has 
been centinued growth and de- 
velopment of the older, estab- 
lished resins, and there have been 
a number of additions to the fold 
newer classes of materials ex- 
pected to find markets beyond 
those which plastics already serve. 

(A) Thermosetting Resins: One 
major class of plastics comprises 
the thermosetting resins — those 
that set up, or become rigid, upon 
being heated. The traditional 
types, including the phenolics, the 
ureas, and the melamines, have 
experienced an over-all growth 
of 2.7 times during the past dec- 


ade, but they are still finding in- 
TABLE 5 
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creasing usage in new outlets, and 
they should continue their over- 
all growta trend. Of special in- 
terest in this class is the intro- 
duction of the newer classes of 
resins, the epoxies, the polyure- 
thanes, and the polyesters. 

The epoxies, which impart ex- 
cellent properties of adhesion and 
durability to coatings and adhe- 
sives, and find further uses in 
the electrical industry, have al- 
ready grown to 30 million pounds 
per year and may reach 100 mil- 
lion pounds by 1960. 

The polyurethanes have been 
widely publicized as a possible 
substitute for foamed rubber in 
cuslioning materials. We expect 
they may reach 50 million pounds 
by 1960. 

Polyesters, most familiar in 
combination with glass fibers, find 
increasing use in heater ducts, 
tote boxes, truck bodies, and the 
like. Consumption of 100 million 
pounds of polyesters per year by 
1960 seems reasonable. 

(B) Thermoplastic Resins: The 
second major class of plastics 
comprises the thermoplastic resins 
those that soften when they get 
too hot. This category includes 
sorae of the glamor materials such 
as polyethylene, the fluorocar- 
bons, and the silicones, but it 
also includes some of the better 
established products, such as the 
acrylics, the cellulosics, the sty- 
renes, and the vinyls. 

The acrylics, especially, have 
become popular in the form of 
cast sheet for signs, such as the 
brightly lighted translucent signs 
familiar in sidewalk signs adver- 
tising beers. Add to this the use 
of acrylics in molding, and you 
reach a probable consumption of 
100 million pounds in 1960. 


Polystyrene continues to be the 
work horse among thermoplastic 
molding materials, especially in 
some of its forms that incorporate 
butadiene to improve impact re- 
sistance, but on the other hand, 
we expect increasing competition 
from some of the newer materials, 
especially low pressure polyethy- 
lene—so our projection of growth 
is modest. 


Vinyl resins are also versatile, 
going into such applications as 
film and sheet, wire coating, gas- 
keting, garden hose, flooring, 
coated fabrics, etc. We expect 
growth in present uses as well as 
development of some new areas 
to lead to a volume of at least 925 
millien pounds by 1960, and of 
that, some 700 million pounds will 
be accounted for by the vinyl 
chloride resins. 

Turning to the glamor class, 
there are first the silicones, a 


TABLE 7 
Consumption of Rubber 
(in 1,000 long tons) 
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TABLE 6 
Production of Resins and Plastics 
(Millions of Pounds) 
(T) 
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Year Acrylics Cellulesics* Epoxies* Fluorocarbons Ph Pa Phenolics* Polyesters* 
1 ¥60 2 100 160 100 20 465 425 650 100 
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“Dry basis (includes resin, plasticizer, filler, colorant, stabilizer, ete.); all other pet resin basis. 


(T) Thermoplastics. 


new family of chemical com- 
pounds whose uses range from 
lubricating oils and water repel- 
lents to greases, rubbers, and 
resins. By and large, they enter 
markets where temperature re- 
sistance and inertness are re- 
quired, and although they remain 
at high price levels compared to 
the average plastics, we expect a 
doubling or tripling in volume 
by 1960. 

Fluorocarbons, again, are noted 
for their extreme temperature re- 
sistance, and their chemical re- 
sistance as well. Their price is 
even higher than that of the sili- 
cones, with the consequence that 
their total consumption is ex- 
pected to remain small, and is 
projected as only 20 million 
pounds by 1960. We expect, how- 
ever, that as the fluorocarbons 
are used increasingly for gaskets, 
tubing, coatings, and other fab- 
ricated forms, t-ey will continue 
to grow substantially in sales im- 
portance. 


Certainly, polythylene is the 
leading glamor product, but it 
must be remembered that we are 
now really talking about two dif- 
ferent products. One is tie con- 
ventional type, produced at high 
pressure, and going into such ap- 
plications as film or packaging, 
molded articles such as tne fa- 
miliar - squeeze bottles, flexible 
pipe for industrial and agricul- 
tural use, and the like. The new 
low pressure types of polyetny- 
lene, with increased rigidity and 
temperature resistance, will enter 
many of the same markets, but 
they will also have unique prop- 
erties which will permit them to 
be used in vacuum-formed pack- 
aging, hot water piping, molded 
products competing with polysty- 
rene, and in many other areas. 
Tne growth record of polyethylene 
is outstanding. Volume of the 
newer low pressure type alone is 
expected to be over 300 million 
pounds by 1960—the most rapid 
growth ever achieved by any of 
the major plastics materials. Tak- 
ing the high pressure forms into 
consideration as well, one arrives 
at a projection that by 1960 total 
polyethylene consumption will 
reach 850 million pounds, and not 
long after that, this glamor ma- 
terial should achieve the status 
of being, thes first billion pound 
plastic. 


Rubber 


As a last illustration of growth, 
we have charted in Table 7 the 
outlook fgr the rubber industry, 
which has long been influenced 


by government control of the 
major manufacturing units. Now 
that GR-S capacity has been 


turned over to private ownership, 
however, we expect that the rate 
of consumption of syntaetic rub- 
ber in fabricated goods will be 
considerably increased, and that 
new tailor-made forms—the so- 
called special-purpose rubbers— 
will be developed to meet spe- 


cific needs. In this connection 
especially, we can note the de- 
velopment, by three of the major 
rubber companies, of synthetic 
rubbers which closely duplicate 
the physical and chemical char- 
acteristics of natural rubber. 


(T) (T) (T) 
Polyethylenes Styrenes* Vinyls 
850 650 925 
325 575 630 
200 481 524 
150 508 516 
115 387 420 
&5 373 476 
55 340 381 
42 237 268 
19 164 195 
16 106 177 
13 73 156 
6 22 123 
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SOURCES 

Finally, it is worth noting that 
there may be substantial change 
in the sources of many of the 
chemicals alreadv mentioned. The 
petrochemical industry, for exam- 
ple, which gets its products out 
of oil or natural gas, now ac- 
counts for about 25% of all chem- 
ical production, and this figure 
may grow to half of the total dur- 
ing the next 10 years. Growth in 
use of many of the principal de- 
rivatives — ammonia, ethylene 
chemicals, plastics, and rubber — 
should assure this increase in pet- 
rochemicals manufacture, whether 
from conversion of natural gas or 
the processing of refinery gases. 
Especially as some of the newer 
processing techniques, such as 
hydrogenation and low pressure 
carbonization, are developed, ceal 
and lignite may become active 
competitors of other raw ma- 
terials used in chemical manu- 
facture. 


Wright and Ingalls 


Elected Directors 


John Story Wright and Roscoe 
C. Ingalls have been elected to 
the board of directors of Riegel 





Roscoe C. 


angatls John Story wrght 


Paper Corporation, it was an- 
nounced by John L. Riegel, Chair- 
man of the board. The elections 
increase Riegel’s board from 15 to 
17 members. 

Mr. Wright is a partner in the 
investment banking firm of 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and Mr. 
Ingalls is senior partner of Ingalls 
& Snyder, also a well known in- 
vestment firm. 


With Mutual Fund Assoc. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SANTA ROSA, Calif.—James O. 
Stevens and Fred L. May have 
been added to the staff of Mutual 
Fund Associates Incorporated, 
4671 Sonoma Highway. 





Reeves, Nuss Open 

CHICAGO, I1l.—Reeves, Nuss & 
Associates has been formed with 
offices at 919 North Michigan 
Avenue to engage in a securities 
business. Partners are Robert C. 
Nuss, Thomas R. Reeves and Wil- 
liam T. Higgs. 


Reynolds Adds 


(Special to THz FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN MATEO, Calif.—Robert N. 
Crosby has become affiliated with 
Reynolds & Co., 12 Third Avenue, 


Joins Reynolds Staff 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
Charles C. Miller is now with 
Reynolds & Co., 425 Montgomery 
Street. 


With Shelley. Roberts 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.— 
Ronald E. Cardiel and Albert I. 
Iskvan have become connected 
with Shelley, Roberts & Co., 9486 
Santa Monica Boulevard. 


L. J. Stander Formed * 


L. J. Stander & Co., Inc. has 
been formed with offices at 80 
Wall Street, New York City to 
engage in a securities business. 


— 


Officers are L. Jay Stander, Presi- 
dent and Treasurer and Sully 
Michaels, Vice-President and Sec- 
retary. Both were formerly with 
Stein, Botwinick & Co. 
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Bond Club Field Day 
To Be Held June 8 


The annual Field Day of The 
Bond Club of New York will be 
held this year on Fricay, June 8, 
it was announced by George H. 
Walker, Jr., of G. H. Walker & 
Co., President of the club. This 
year’s outing will be the 32nd for 
the Bond Club and will take place 
at The Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club, Scarborough, N.Y. 

Sydney Duffy of Blyth *& Co., 
Inc., has been named Field Day 
Chairman this year. He will be 
assisted by four general chairmen 
—Avery Rockefeller, Jr., of Dom- 
inick & Dominick; Philip K. Bar- 
tow of Wood, Struthers & Co.; 
and Orin T. Leach of Estabrook 
& Co. and Robert L. Hatcher of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank. 

‘Thirteen committees have been 
appointed to supervise the sports, 
entertainment and other activi- 
ties at the outing. Heading these 
committees are the following 
Chairmen: 

Entertainment — Harry A. Ja- 
cobs, Jr. of Bache & Co. 

Golf — Robert H. Baldwin of 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 

Attendance—Philip D. Baker of 
White, Weld & Co. 

“Bawl Street Journal” — Ray- 
mond D. Stitzer of Equitable Se- 
curities Corporation. 

“Bawl Street Journal” Circula- 
tion—William Renchard of Chem- 
ical Corn Exchange Bank. 

Special Features — Walter W. 
Cooper of F. S. Smithers & Co. 

Food & Beverage — Harold H. 
Sherburne of Bacon, Whipple & 
Co. 

Tennis—J. Raymond Boyce of 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath. 

Arrangements — Robert W. 
Fisher of Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Trophy — William R. Caldwell 
of The First Boston Corporation. 

Stock Exchange — Orland K. 
Zeugner of Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corporation. 

Horseshoe—Nelson R. Jesup of 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 

Publicity—William H. Long, Jr. 
of Doremus & Co. 


Phila. Inv. Women to 
Hold Dinner Meetinz 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Miss M. 
Lucille Farrell, H. G. Kuch & Co., 
Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, announces the fourth 
dinner meeting of the Investment 
Women’s Club of Philadelphia, to 
be held at the Barclay, Monday, 
April 16, 1956. 

Frank Ford of Station WPEN, 
Philadelohia, will be the seuest 
speaker, his topic being “Theatre.” 


With Hamilton Managem’t 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—R. Louis 
Lawrence and Hobart C. Onyan 
have become affiliated with 
Hamilton Management Corpora- 
tion, 445 Grant Street. 


Hamilton Managem’t Acds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LINCOLN, Neb. — George J. 
Kister, Raymond C. Kubie and 
Harry Trautman are now with 
Hamilton Management Corpora- 
tion of Denvez. 


Forming Graves & Kirkrer 


SUMMIT, N. J.—John W. Kirk- 
ner and Carl T. Graves are form- 
ing Graves & Kirkner with offices 
at 77 Canoe Brook Parkway to 
engage in a securities business. 


Rudd Partner 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Rued & 
Co., 734 Fifteenth Street, North- 
west, members of the New York 
Stock Exchenge,:on May 1 will 


admit Albert T. Brod to partner- 
ship. 
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Mahaffay & Easterling 


Open in Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA CITY. Okla. 
Mahaffay & Easterling, Inc. has 
been tormed wich cfiices at 1123 
Northwest 28th Street to engage 
in a securities business. Officers 
are Chester Earl Mahaffay, Presi- 


dent and Treasurer. Robert 
Easterling, Vice-President and 
Secretary; Frederick J. Hoyt 


Vice-President. 


Brand, Grumet Admit 


Harriet L. Weiss will be ad- 
mitted to limited partnership in 
Brand, Grumet & Co., 120 Broad- 


way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
on May 1. On April 30 Irving 
Milgrim will withdraw from lim- 
ited partnership in the firm. 


Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds to Be Offered 


John T. Knox, fiscal agent for 
the 12 Federal Land Banks, an- 
nounced on April 9 that the banks 
are making arrangements for a 
public offering of bonds to refund 
$230 million of their 254s due 
May 1, 1956. The proposed offer- 
ing will include a long-term issue 
which will mark the first such 
offering by the banks since the 
1930s, of Land Bank bonds with 
a maturity of more than 10 years. 

The new consolidated Federal 
Farm loan bonds will consist of 
two fssues, $170 million due in 
one year, the rate to be an- 
nounced on or about April 12, 
and $60 million of 3%s due in 15 
years, Mr. Knox said. Both issues 


will be cash offerings, no ex- 
change privilege being extended 
to holders of the maturing issue. 

The offering will be made 
through tht office of the bank’s 
fiscal agent, 130 William St., New 
York City, with the assistance of 
a nationwide group of security 
dealers and dealer banks, and the 
offering prices will be announced 
on or about April 12. 

Mr. Knox stated that the banks 
decided to enter the long-term 
market once more in order to 
work toward a better distribu- 
tion of bond maturities. 

In the last year, more than 60,- 
000 farmers borrowed $487 mil- 
lion from the banks on security 
of first mortgages on their farms. 
The banks had 352,000 loans for 
$1.5 billion outstanding to farmers 


on Dec. 31, 1955. 
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J. H. Mantel Opens 
NEW EGYPT, N. J.—J. Henry 
Mantel, Jr. is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices on 
Maple Avenue. Mr. Mantel was 
formerly with Sutro Bros. & Ca. 


May, Borg Partner 


On April 1 Robert W. Rosen- 
blatt became a partner in May, 


Borg & Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
American Stock Exchange. 


Reich Co. Admits 


Reich & Company, 39 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the American Stock Exchange, on 
April 1 admitted Arthur A. Win- 
ner to partnership. 





Cyanamid Means... 


Better 
Textiles 
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BB These are just a few of many better 


products available to you through Cyanamid 


research and the application of its chemicals 


to improve quality and lower costs. 





Better 
Plastics 
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Better 


Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


The appearance of the first quarter income accounts and state- 
ments of condition of the leading New York City banks brings out 
clearly the continuation of the trend out of Government bond 
holdings and into loans and discounts. While the average decline 
in Government bond holdings was about 21.2% in the 12 months, 
the increase in loans and discounts was 17.8%. Earnings, exclusive 
of securities gains and losses, averaged about 13.6% higaer for the 
12 months to March 31, one of the biggest 12 montis’ gains in 
years. This comes as no surprise as the banks are realizing more 
every day from the higher interest rates. 

It was in November last that the prime rate on loans went 
from 34,%to t-e present 342%. Obviously, a rate change of this 
sort does not affect loans already on a bank’s books. It does affect 
these loans as they are renewed, or brand new loans that are 
made. There is thus a lag in time during which the banks must 
benefit by a rate rise; but they are now beginning more fully to 
derive the benefit of the higher rates. That does not mean prime 
rates alone, for all other categories are scaled from the prime 
figure as a base. 

One source now of the betterment in the profits from loan 
accommodation is term loans. Some of these went on banks’ books 
as long ago as eight or ten years when rates were well below 
those that hold today. The difference between these old rates and 
the present levels is sizeable on any renewals of these loans. Only 
a few days ago the call loan rate went to 334% and 4%. In the 
case of these loans the banks may institute the new rates at any 
time as the loans may be called at the bank’s option. There has 
been speculation that this move is a forerunner to a further in- 
crease in the prime rate to industry and business from the present 
34%2%, but this is not probable as matters stand at present; it wilil 
probably require a continuation of the economic boom. 

There was some loss of deposits at the New York City banks, 
attributed by some authorities to corporations taking advantage 
of the high short-term money rates to place their funds in very 
short Government paper. This, of course, could help along the 
trend toward higher rates as it makes money lighter. 

In view of the repetitious talk of large losses in Government 
bonds at the banks, it is interesting to note just how the banks 
that reported this item came out. The following dollar totals have 
been taken from the bank income accounts for the 1956 first 
quarter, as losses (or profits) on securities sold: 

















Investment 
Securities 
Losses 

(or Profits) » Per Share 
Guaranty Trust ..._..2<_- — $214,750 —U,U4 
Chemical Corn Exchange-. — _ 16,182 inten 
Chase Manhattan_________- + 207,752 + 0.02 
ERAT A ee + 7,148 a ©. 
menkere 20000. 2.5... - — 63,009 tes 
New York Trust........... Zo 4,587 WF 
First National City_______- —1,812,999 — 0.18 
J. P. Morgan & Co.__------ + 94,268 + 0.31 


The other banks did not report this item for the quarter. The 
Chase Manhattan income account reports a profit on sales of real 
estate, after taxes, of $8,941,000. These securities losses; excepting 
First National City’s, have been, relatively, “peanuts.” Even in 
the case of paper losses on bonds carried, it must be remembered 


that the large New York banks have been in the shorter maturi- 
ties. At the end of 1956 a number of them held no bonds maturing 
beyond ten years; and most of them had relatively small holdings 
in the five-to-ten-year maturities. 

If, during the remainder of 1956, it appears to the banks to be 
expedient to do some selling to establish tax losses as offsets to 
their higher profits, they will probably work it as they did in 1953 
when the bond market was so weak. The banks sold some issues 
and immediately replaced them with purchases of others. This 
had the effect of setting up losses for income tax purposes, and 
placing the newly purchased | bonds" on the books at low prices. 





N. B. Smith Opens 
LAS CRUCES, N. Mex. 


Elected Director 


Harold A. Franke, Executive 
Vice-President of The Milwaukee 


Norman B. Smith is engaging in a 





Company, was elected a director 
of Consolidated Water Company 
at the annual meeting. The com- 
pany, through subsidiaries pro- 
vides water service in Wabash, 
Greenwood, Rockport, Newburgh, 
French Lick and West Baden in 
Indiana. 


securities from offices here. 


Harry Sobel Opens 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Harry 
Sobel has opened offices at 242 
South Beverly Drive to conduct 
a securities business. 





Quarterly Analysis 


13 N. Y. City 
Bank Stocks 


Analysis on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 

Members American Stock soennee 

120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y 
Telephone: BArclay 3-8500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 

(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Dept.) 


3 Speciciists in Bank Stocks 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26 Bichapagate, 

London, E. 
West End (London) “Branch 
13, St. James’s Square, S. W. 
Branches in India, Pakistan, BR 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, and Somali- 
land Protectorate. 
Authorized Capital____£4.562,500 
Paid-Up Capital______ £2,851,562 
Reserve Fund________ £3,104,687 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 
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Bank Portfolio Management and 
The Money Market Outlock 


make a thorough study of the 
operational fundamentals of his 
institution. 


Deposit-Loan Study 


To be as sound as _ possible, 
under any and ell circumstances, 
the portiolio program should be 
based on a thorough knowledge 
of the past behavior of the sources 
of the funds to be invested. Since 
portfolio funds are primarily de- 
rived from tne bank’s deposits, a 
deposit study is the logical start- 
ing place from which to arrive at 
a sound conclusion regarding the 
portfolio program. 

Such a study must take into 
consideration the probable future 
trend and movement of the bank’s 
deposits. What, for example, has 
been the deposit pattern? How 
have these deposits been grouped? 
How much have come under the 
heading of business’ deposits? 
How much have been classified as 
public deposits? Personal deposits 
have made up what part of the 
total? How much have fallen into 
the time deposit category? And 
of this last, how much have been 
of the nest egg variety, and how 
much have actually been of an 
investment character? Have some 
deposits been strictly seasonal in 
character, and how much do they 
amount to? 


The answers te these questions, 
together with a detailed exami- 
nation of an extensive sample of 
the largest accounts in the bank 
may afford valuable information 
to the portfolio officer, and shed 
some light on the matter of de- 
posit vulnerability. From a study 
of this type he will be able to 
determine which funds are merely 
seasonal, and which, therefore, 
will be at this command only for a 
matter of months, and which 
funds are apt to remain with him 
for longer periods. From it he 
may also find that there is on de- 
posit a certain amount of what 
might be called more or less per- 
manent surplus funds. Such in- 
vestable funds arise when deposi- 
tors place on deposit more money 
than acceptable borrowers care 
to use. I must admit that there 
doesn’t seem to be much of this 
kind of money around these days! 
If, however, your study does un- 
cover them, then it becomes nec- 
essary to estimate how long such 
funds are likely to remain on 
hand. And, of course, the same 
kind of questions must be asked 
with respect to the bank’s loans. 
How have loans behaved season- 
ally, and so on. 


Influencing Factors 


The answers to these deposit- 
loan study questions are closely 
related to the economic situation 
in your bank’s area of operations. 
This, in turn, brings up questions 
of still broader scope. Does the 
bank’s service area have the bene- 
fit of wide economic diversifica- 
tion, and many varieties of indus- 
trial, commercial and agricultural 
activity? Or does it depend ona 
few industries and closely con- 
nected lines of business? If the 
former, then your banking picture 
may tie.in. more closely with na- 
tional economic developments. If 
the. latter, more emphasis may 
have to be placed on local devel- 
opments as distinct from the na- 
tional scene. 


In any event, in addition to 
local factors which affect the in- 
dividual bank, the investment 
officer should also have some idea 
about what lies ahead in the na- 
tional economy, for changes in the 
national scene influence the bank- 
ing system as a whole, and may 
effect his bank, and the portfolio 
he administers, in particular. 

As is apparent, there is no ready 
answer to these onerous questions. 
Each bank must make its own 


amount of necessary cash, 


analysis and determination of its 
own situation. And only by so 
doing can it estimate how long 
deposits will stay put, and wheth- 
er loans will be more apt to in- 
crease, decrease, or stay un- 
changed. Once these estimates 
have been mace the bank can 
formulate a working pattern—a 
flexible state of deposit-loan-in- 


vestment balance capable of 
weathering any kind of economic 
climate. 


Liquidity Factor 

These studies will provide val- 
uable help to the investment offi- 
cer in determining prudent limi- 
tations regarding the size and the 
nature of the bank’s portfolio. 
They are essential in arriving at 
that very important factor, the 
liquidity requirement, which will 
help in making an estimate of 
how much must be allocated to 
the bank’s secondary _ reserve. 
Once this is known, you can go on 
to the work of estimating what 
more or less permanent residual 
funds may remain available for 
longer term investment. 

Sometimes the question is 
raised — why make provision for 
liquidity in the form of a second- 
ary reserve since declines in 
deposits tend to be matched by 
declines in loans? The answer 
seems to me to be that every bank 
ought to provide an extra margin 
of safety for its own comfort. It 
will come in mighty handy if your 
deposits should decline faster than 
those of competing institutions, or, 
if loan collateral, in a declining 
market, turns out to be less liquid 
than ,it once seemed. It’s also 
helpful if, in times of stress, you 
have to take some unanticipated 
losses in the process of contract- 
ing your poorer loans. And, in 
these days of relatively high 
yields on prime short-term secu- 
rities, you are well compensated 
financially, as well as psycholog- 
ically, for your caution, for long- 
term investment brings in so little 
more income it isn’t worth the 
risk. 

These studieg, permit the port- 
folio officer logically to determine 
the soundest set-up for his bond 
account, that is, what proportion 
of funds should be put into his 
secondary reserve, for liquidity 
on short notice, and how much 
may safely be allocated to the in- 
vestment account for income over 
a period of years. 


His set-up will probably take 
the following form, first, fixed or 
slow assets, such as the physical 
structure, Federal Reserve Bank 
stock, etc. Second—the minimum 
and 
bank balances, that is, cash in till, 
and legal reserves. And, finally, 
the portfolio, consisting of first, 
the secondary reserve, and second, 
the investment account. 


Bond Market Choices 


Now we come to the problem of 
what to buy and for what term. 
The bond market affords a wide 
variety of choice. 


First, the obligations of the 
United States Treasury. These 
are technically described as bills, 
certificates of indebtedness, notes 
and bonds. Bills are sold on a 
discount basis and are usually is- 
sued for 90-day terms, although 
the Treasury has also brought out 
tax-anticipation bills for longer 
periods of time. Certificates of 
Indebtedness generally run for 12 
or 13 months; notes, for periods 
of up to five years; and bonds, for 
terms of five years or more. 


Next come the obligations of 
the governmental agencies, the 
quasi-governments. These are the 
debentures of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, the Federal 
Land Banks, the Federal Home 
Loan Banks, the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives, and the Federal Na- 








tional Mortgage Association. With 
minor exceptions, all these are, 
like straight United States Treas- 
ury obligations, eligible for bank 
investment without respect to 
capital and surplus limitations. 
Then come _ general market 
bonds — the obligations of corpo- 
rave enterprise such as the rail- 


roads, the public utilities, and 
industrial corporations. In this 
category also, for all practical 


purposes, come the issues of for- 
eign governments, and the bonds 
of the Canadian Government, the 
provinces and the municipalities. 
Here, too, may be grouped the 
debentures of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 

Most general market bonds are 
not particularly suitable for com- 
mercial bank invesiment, even if 
purchases are confined to the “A” 
or higher rated credit classifica- 
tion established by the Compirol- 
ler of the Currency. Of course, a 
few general market bonds which 
are very short in term either be- 
cause they are to be redeemed 
prior to maturity, or because of 
early maturity, cr serial maturi- 
ties, as in the case of the equip- 
ment trust certificates, are some- 
times candidates for commercial 
bank invesiment. As a rule, how- 
ever, bonds in this category don’t 
show yield spreads sufficiently 
greater than the yields available 
on similar maturity governments 
to make it worthwhile for the 
small bank to take on the added 
risk involved. An exception to 
this rule probably should be made 
in the case of very short term 
finance company and _ industrial 
corporate paper which sometimes 
does afford the small bank a suit- 
able medium for the investment of 
short-term funds. 


Then again, the banking insti- 
tution large enough to set up an 
investment department able to 
keep a close check on the items 
which comprise its portfolio 
would probably find it advanta- 
geous to invest in certain corpo- 
rate bonds when yield spreads are 
favorable vis a vis Treasuries. 
Timely purchases of top-grade 
corporate issues with heavy sink- 
ing funds can work out very 
well. And at times during the 
past few years, even top-grade 
corporate convertible bonds have, 
on occasion, been suitable for 
commertial bank _ investment. 
Needless to say, such investment 
opportunities come rarely to the 
bond market and professional in- 
vestment training and market ex- 
perience are needed to detect 
them. 


The small bank usually can’t 
afford the price of such personnel. 
However, a small bank with trust 
department ambitions and a desire 
to reap a better than average yield 
on its portfolio may sometimes 
acquire the services of veteran in- 
vestment men who have retired 
from large banking institutions 
and securities firms but who 
aren’t ready for the rocking chair 
yet. I know of several such in- 
stances which have worked out 
very well. However, such veteran 
investment talent is not easily 
come by, and so the small bank 
might better limit its portfolio to 
the following types of securities— - 
first—U. S. Treasuries; second— 
the quasi-governments; and final- 
ly—the tax-exempt obligations of - 
states, counties and municipalities. 


Market Risk 


I think it is reasonable to say 
that the first two categories in- 
volve no credit risk. This doesn’t, 
of course, eliminate market risk. 
The only way to cope with that is 
by trying to time purchases and 
by spacing maturities. But most 
of you will agree, I believe, that 
the Treasuries, and the quasi-gov- 
ernments have superior safety of 
principal and interest as compared 
with other classes of bonds; have 
as good, or better marketability; 
and have far better availability. 
In addition, they either run to 
maturity free from the threat of 
involuntary redemption which 
may be raised by money market 








changes, or they are non-callable 
for a long term of years, whereas 
most corporates are callable at 
any time on 30 days’ notice. How- 
ever, nowadays, a growing num- 
ber of directly placed corporate 
issues do have a stipulation free- 
ing them from the threat of early 
call. This movement, which has 
long been urged by the large in- 
surance company investors, tinally 
appears to be bearing fruit. 

Treasury bonds and quasi-gov- 
ernments also tend to have a bet- 
ter collateral value than other 
types of bonds. And, although we 
now have a free market in Gov- 
ernment bonds, their price level 
is, in the final analysis, still a 
matter of public concern. Also, the 
administration of a government 
bond investment list requires less 
supervision and so, less manage- 
ment expense. Finally, Treasury 
bonds are higaoly regarded by de- 
positors and stockholders. 

It is clear, therefore, that gov- 
ernment bonds do have very sub- 
stantial portfolio advantages as 
compared with corporate obliga- 
tions and hence, investment in 
the latter can only be justified by 
a generous yield differential in 
their favor. 


Bank’s Tax Position 


Another study the _ portfolio 
manager ought to make before 
committing his investment funds 
to the market concerns the tax 
position of his bank. For the most 
important item in a bank’s income 
account is not gross income but 
net income after taxes. So, de- 
pending on what your tax posi- 
tion is, tax-exempt investments 
may very well occupy a promi- 
nent place in your bond portfolio. 

In figuring out the whys and 
wherefores of tax exempt invest- 
ment, a number of considerations 
must be taken into account. 

For one thing, how much tax- 
able income does the bank actual- 
ly earn? If it doesn’t earn enough 
to bring it up into the corporate 
tax bracket then there is little 
incentive to buy tax exempt in- 
come. If, on the other hand, its 
earnings do place it in the 52% 
category, a tax computation 
should be made and rechecked at 
appropriate periods so that the 
bank is kept informed of its tax 
liability. This will enable the 
management to utilize the tax 
liability to kelp offset portfolio 
and credit losses when desirable. 


Each bank must calculate its 
own tax position, and besides 
using its tax liability to offset 
portfolio depreciation and other 
losses, it should also employ tax- 
exempt bonds to prevent tax 
losses as well. Of course, after the 
bank’s tax position has been es- 
timated if a tax-exempt purchase 
doesn’t afford a particular bank a 
sufficient after-tax income dif- 
ferential as compared with a tax- 
able government bond investment 
there is no point in buying the 
municipal bond. Because, despite 
their very great advantage tax- 
wise, municipal bonds have very 
real disadvantages marketwise. 


In the case of most municipal 
issues there is virtually no sec- 
ondary market such as exists in 
government and general market 
bonds. There are a number of 
reasons for this lack of a second- 
ary market in municipals. For one 
thing, trading is in basis figures 
rather than in collar quotations. 
This, in itself, is awkward and 
cumbersome and slows down 
trading. For another, most munic- 
ipal issues are not sufficiently 
large in size to create the float- 
ing supply needed to maintain a 
secondary market. Most, also, are 
serial in term which makes for a 
multiplicity of maturities none of 
which has any substantial size in 
dollar amounis. All in all, in mu- 
nicipals the two way trading mar- 
ket is the exception, rather than 
the rule, and the spread between 
bid and asked is generally so 
wide that a turn-around trade 
would probably cost its maker as 
much as one vear’s coupon on the 
issue traded, perhaps more. 


Of course, the new toll road 
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revenue bond issues do have a 
close and active two way trading 
market. Those that are already 
seasoned revenue producers are, 
for the most part, so long in term 
as to be unsuitable for all but 
time deposit investment of the 
nest egg variety. 

So, in order to overcome the 
market hazards of municipal 
bonds, investments in them should 
be made with the idea of keeping 
them to maturity. As already 
stated, such obligations are usual- 
ly issued in serial form so it is 
relatively easy to space your in- 
vestment in the maturities desired. 
As your spaced maturities come 
due, your running score on your 
tax position will enable you to 
decide whether or not it is then 
desirable to replace them with 
more tax exempts or with taxable 
government bonds. 

Now I shouid like to recapitu- 
late some of the points made here 


for purposes of emphasis. Tem- 
porary investment funds ought, 
at all times, to be invested in 
securities which come due within 


the period of time during which 
such funds will have to be paid 
out. Usually such funds will be 
allocated to your secondary re- 
serve, which is always either ex- 
panding or contracting in order 
to absorb and offset the fluctua- 
tions in deposits and loans. 

Secondary reserve fund invest- 
ments are generally call ioans, 
bankers acceptances, commercial 
paper, and finance paper, if avail- 
able, and bonds due in from one 
to, perhaps, three or four years. 

The investment account proper 
can go in for longer term bonds, 
that is, bonds maturing in from 
10 to 20 years, and even, under 
certain circumstances, for the 
longest term U. S. Treasury obli- 
gation, the non-callable 3%’s of 
1995. 

Investment Policy 


Some banks limit their total 
investment in long-term bonds to 
the sum of capital, surplus, un- 
divided profits, unallocated re- 
serves, and time deposit nest egg 
savings, minus the sum of fixed 
assets. What funds remain after 


the application of this formula 
may tnen be invested in spaced 
maturities up to 10 years in term, 
with maximum concentration in 
maturities falling due in from one 
to five years. Of course, banks 
with relatively light loan volume 
and large and dependable time 
deposits may decide to go in more 
heavily for maturities on the long 
side. 

It would be well to keep in 
mind that it is never wise to com- 
promise on quality in the bank’s 
investment account. As we all 
know, a bank’s main business is 
making loans. Risk, therefore, 
should be undertaken in the loan 
department, not in the investment 
department. 

If, however, you should feel that 
there is room for some degree of 
risk in the bond portfolio, the ut- 
most care must be exercised in 
timing your purchases of credit 
bonds. Keep in mind that second- 


grade bonds tend to sell closest to 
prime issues when bond prices are 
high, and yields low. Conversely, 
in periods of low bond prices and 
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high bond yields, the yield spread 
between top grade and second 
grade bonds tends to widen. At 


such times, .too, technical yield 
gradations between the credit 
shadings of prime obligations 


sometimes disappear. There are 
times when both double A and 
triple A public utility bonds sell 
on the same vield basis, and occa 
sionally both these categories sell 
very close, basis-wise, to single 
A’s. 

U. S. Treasury bond yields are 
the keystone of the entire bond 
market’s yield structure. So be- 
fore making any corporate bond 
investments, compare the yields 
they afford with those obtainable 
on U. S. Treasuries of similar 
maturity. Then, when you have 
the current yield spread compare 
it with the past record of such 
spreads in various money market 
periods. Use this comparison to 
determine if, in your situation, 
the existing spread is sufficiently 
great to make corporate bond in- 
vestment as compared with Treas- 


Continued on page 26 








Annual Report of The Brooklyn Union GAS Company 


Like the thriving community it serves, Brooklyn 
Union is growing rapidly. In fact, during 1955 records 
were made in firm gas sales, in revenues, and in net 


income. 


The chief contribution to this highly successful 
year was the tremendous demand for gas as a heating 


fuel. 


Customers responded in large numbers to Brooklyn 
Union’s second rate reduction since natural gas was 
introduced in 1951. And sales of gas heating equip- 


Brooklyn’s future waterfront. 





hah 
or 


‘pot peo z 





Resor 


New York International Air- 
port, now under construction. 
A typical example of the growth 
of dynamic Queens County. 


(Port of New York Authority Fotos) — 


shows continued gains 


ment during 1956 are continuing at an even more 
accelerated rate —especially in the replacement of 
other automatic fuels. Less spectacular but equally 
significant were increases in virtually all other uses 


of gas. 


This outstanding record would not have been pos- 
sible except for the fine men and women who make up 
The Brooklyn Union family. We are indeed gratified 
that almost 30% of them are participating in the 
company’s growth through stock ownership. 





STATEMENT OF GROWTH 


1955 1954 
i i $5,039,400......$4,649,700 
a .... 2.50 
Dividends paid per share 1.80...... 1.60 





You may obtain Brooklyn Union’s annual report by 
stopping in at our Main Office or by writing the 
Secretary of the Company. 


The Breoklyn Union GAS Company 


176 Remsen Street 


Brooklyn 1,N.Y. TRiangle 5-7500 ~ 
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Bank Portfolio Management and 
The Money Market Oatlook 


uries seem worthwhile. Another 
word of caution. In making cor- 
porate investments, be sure the 
price you pay is not out of line 
with the call price of the issue 
concerned. 


One Administrator 
In the smaller bank the officer 
in charge of investments is apt to 
have otner jobs besides the one 
of managing the bank’s portfolio 
and, under such circumstances, a 
spaced maturity program is highly 


practical. It keeps you in tune 
with the marketplace with a 
minimum of effort. It affords a 


good average return on invest- 
ments, plus fairly constant buy- 
ing power in low, as well as in 
high priced markets. 

I should like, also, to mention 
the matter of administering a 
portfolio program once policy has 
been defined and limitations set. 
There seems to me to be a ten- 
dency in banks to lodge invest- 
ment operations, as well as in- 
vestment policy. in the hands of 
a committee. This, I think, is a 
mistake. Under such circum- 
stances, everybody’s business is 
all too apt to become nobody’s 
business. Besides, the bond mar- 
ket rarely waits for a committee 
to get together. Best results are 
obtained by making one person 
responsible and accountable for 
portfolio operations as part of his 
daily job. 

Now let’s take a look at the 
money market, as a whole, today. 


Today’s Money Market 


Most money market analysts, 
during the past 20-odd years, de- 
voted a lot of time and learned 
dissertation to the yield curve, 
the so-called pattern of rates. A 
whole generation of bank port- 
folio managers acquired a good 
deal of their bond market expe- 
rience at a time when the pattern 
of rates concept, ranging from the 
lowest rate on the shortest ma- 
turity to the highest yield on the 
longest maturity, seemed to be as 
certain as two plus two equals 
four. 

This notion of a fixed pattern 
of rates began back in the days 
of the depression, when economic 
activity remained persistently 
low, private loans obstinately re- 
fused to perk up, Treasury debt 
suddenly bulked large in the 
money market in time of peace, 
and a steady stream of funds from 
abroad sought safety in our coun- 
try. Today, however, the economic 
state of affairs which gave birth 
to this idea no longer exists, and, 
consequently, the money market 
techniques and expectancies which 
were formulated to deal with eco- 
nomic depression are no longer 
appropriate. 


Disappearing Yield Curve 


In our present dynamic econ- 
omy the yield curve is disappear- 
ing. It’s flattening out. In today’s 
market for equipment trust cer- 
tificates, for example, the early 
maturities are scaled to yield very 
nearly as much as the inter- 
mediate maturities, and the inter- 
mediates almost as much as the 
longest maturities. Now, up until 
the last two years, when new 
equipment trust issues came to 
market the shorter maturities 
usually sold out immediately 
while the longer ones moved out 
over a period of time. Currently, 
longer maturities are moving as 
rapidly as shorts or interme- 
diates, perhaps even a little faster. 
And the same sort of market 
action is also taking place in the 
municipal bond field. 

The reason for this new set of 
market preferences is clear. You 
gentlemen are experiencing such 
a strong demand for loans that 
you have not had sufficient funds 





to put into the bond market to 
satisfy the demand for funds from 
that quarter, and consequently, 
short term bend prices have 
worked lower. And, of course, 
this dearth of funds has been de- 
liberately intensified by the 
monetary authorities for fear that 
the economic expansion we have 
been enjoying would get out oi 
hand and wind up in a bust. 

An illuminating side result of 
the tightening money market dur- 
ing the past year has been the 
disappointing performance of 
short and intermediatee term cor- 
porate and municipal obligations 
as secondary reserve investment 
media. Such bonds, despite sub- 
stantial price concessions have 
proved to be not so readily con- 
vertible into cash as previously 
supposed. Hence, the price pre- 
miums commanded by their pre- 
sumed liquidity may not be jus- 
tified in the future should a well- 
sustained high level of economic 
activity continue to require a 
large volume of commercial bank 
lending. 


Counter-Cycle Timing 

The money market does not 
exist in a vacuum. What takes 
place in it is the result, not only 
of fiscal developments, but of eco- 
nomic and political conditions as 
well. The credit policies of the 
Federal Reserve authorities, and 
the debt management policies of 
the Treasury, are now, and very 
properly, subordinated to the 
over-all well being of the na- 
tional economy. Moreover, since 
the burden of maintaining eco- 
nomic balance is a very heavy 
one, and any failures in this re- 
spect are sure to draw prompt, 
merciless and even unjustified 
criticism, the monetary authori- 
ties are usually quick to adopt 
anti - deflationary measures, but 
more reluctant to do anything 
which might not only drastically 
curb a boom but, in the process, 
lead us into a decline in business 
activity and employment. In the 
past, whenever business activity 
turned down after credit restric- 
tive measures were adopted by 
the monefary authorities, they 
have been subjected to severe crit- 
icism, not only by politicians, but 
by many bankers and business- 
men, as well. Some here may re- 
call the bitter criticism to which 
the Federal Reserve Board was 
subjected after the collapse of 
commodity prices in the 1920’s. 
Many of you may remember the 
criticism leveled at the Federal 
Reserve Board after the decline 
in business activity in 1937. And I 
am sure that all of you are famil- 
iar with the maledictions heaped 
on the Board, as well as the 
Treasury, when, in 1953, they 
adopted credit restrictive meas- 
ures in order to maintain eco- 
nomic equilibrium and a sound 
dollar. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that during the past year the au- 
thorities have applied credit re- 
straints with caution. Moreover, 
their restraining moves have been 
made with great skill and I be- 
lieve we may safely assume that 
any slowdown in business activ- 
ity will result in prompt finan- 
cial counter-measures to ease the 
restraints. 


People’s Confidence 


Now let’s look at another angle 
of the matter. During the past 
few years, for the first time in a 
generation, our people seem to 
have regained the confidence, and 
the will to achievement, which 
was the outstanding characteristic 
of our country prior to the great 
depression. I believe the reasons 
for this renewed spirit of confi- 
dence and desire for progress are 
based, at least in part, on the fol- 
lowing considerations, 
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The people at large, in spite of 
political attacks, have developed 
great confidence in the present 
Administration. I believe this 
confidence is justified. In the field 
of foreign affairs, this Adminis- 
tration has brought to an end the 
war in Korea and, naturally, the 
prospect of peace in the foresee- 
able future was bound to have a 
favorable impact on popular 
psychology. 

Turning to the domestic field 
...I1 believe the people at large 
have such a full measure of con- 
fidence in this Administration that 
they are convinced it can, and 
will, if necessary, arrest any de- 
cline in business activity by 
prompt and appropriate action. 
This wave of confidence, natural- 
ly, has helped business activity in 
general and the securities 
markets in particular. 

You and I well know that sus- 
tained strength in the stock mar- 
ket has a favorable influence, not 
only on the spending of individ- 
uals but on that of corporate 
enterprise as well. We know, too, 
that the reverse is also true. The 
lessons of the depression have not 
been forgotten. 

So, along with sustained strength 
in the equity markets have come 
substantial increases in consump- 
tion expenditures—and in capital 
expenditures of corporations. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s latest 
survey of consumer buying inten- 
tions indicates that the American 
people are planning to spend as 
much this year as they did last, 
for houses, cars, appliances, furni- 
ture, and hard goods in general. 
And in the first two months of 
this year, retail sales, including 
automobiles, were running ahead 
of January and February, 1955. 
The SEC estimates that capital 
expenditures of business will run 
22% higher this year than they 
did last. And in the first two 
months of this year outlays for 
industrial construction were up 
22% over the same period in 1955. 


Assuming no increase in inter- 
national tension, no curtailment 
of consumer credit by legislative 
fiat, and no general price markups 
of sufficient size to goad the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board into further 
and more restrictive measures, 
this year could see a rate of eco- 
nomic activity at least equal to, 
if not greater than, that of 1955. 


Money Market Outlook 


The outlook for money rates 
will depend, in large measure, on 
how long this high level of eco- 
nomic activity will be sustained. 
If, as seems likely, business activ- 
ity is maintained at peak levels, 
interest rates should hold at pres- 
ent, or even slightly higher, levels. 
Bear in mind, however, that two 
considerations will continue to 
operate to put a ceiling on fur- 
ther advances. One is the fear of 
upsetting the economy. The other 
is the political fear of the ill ef- 
fects of too great an increase in 
the cost of carrying the public 
debt. 


If business activity should 
slacken, then monev rates would 


election. 
hensive and the rate of capital ex- 


Business grew appre- 


penditures was uncertain. The 
bears argue as follows: Private 
indebtedness has increased at a 
rate which cannot be maintained 
indefinitely; the rapid increase in 
debt has resulted in placing great- 
er purchasing power at the dis- 
posal of people than ever before, 
and this, in turn, has resulted in 
more spending than can comfort- 
ably be maintained; that, should 
people decide to repay part of this 
debt, and should such repayment 
exceed total new borrowing, then, 
obviously, the demand for goods 
will decline. However, the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s “Survey of Con- 
sumer Intentions” lends little sup- 
port to this position. An addition- 
al cause for concern is the con- 
tinuing decline in farm income 
despite huge government expen- 
ditures to maintain farm prices. 
Finally, it is argued, money is 
tight and bond prices have de- 
clined. Interest rates have risen. 
The Federal Reserve rediscount 
rate today is 242%, the highest in 
more than 20 years. Bank prime 
rates have also risen and the 
availability of bank credit has 
been curtailed. On this score I 
can only say that, should economic 
need arise, money rates can, and 
probably will be eased so fast that 
no one need feel constrained to 
curtail activity simply for fear 
that credit restrictive measures 
will be continued into a deciining 
economy. 


That, roughly, is, I believe, the 
reasoning followed by the con- 
tending schools of thought. Which 
will prove to be correct, I won’t 
attempt to guarantee, but my re- 
cent experience has made me op- 
timistic on the business outlook. 


Now, as to the outlook for 
money rates. The demand for 
credit is strong and the monetary 
authorities have been following 
a credit restrictive policy. As a 
consequence, banks can replenish 
reserves either by selling bonds 
at a loss in the open market or by 
borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. In the immediate 
future the demand for money 
continues to hinge on popular 
confidence and business optimism 
which remains high, and as long 
as this situation obtains, the de- 
mand for money will continue 
great, and, consequently, money 
will remain tight, and interest 
rates will trend upwards, unless 
and until the monetary authori- 
ties decide that the high level of 
business activity constitutes no 
threat to our economic equilib- 
rium and portends, not a boom, to 
be followed by a bust, but is 
rather a normal concomitant of 
an era of economic expansion. 


Here I should like to observe 
that the present restrictive poli- 
cies of the Reserve authorities, 
while consistent and steady, are, 
for that very reason, not constant. 
Therefore, there are bound to be 
times when the market will give 
the appearance of ease. But, for 
the present, in my opinion, unless 
a-drastic economic decline sets in, 


normally be expected to ease, but «money rates are likely to remain 


hardly to the extent of touching 
off a jet propelled price markup 
in the bond market such ‘3 oc- 
curred in 1953. For, after al¥, *the 
bond market decline of the past 
12 months has not, fortunately, 
duplicated the drastic sell-off 
which took place in the first six 
months of that year. 


Naturally, there is, as usual, a 
division of opinion as to how the 
economic picture will develop 
during the remaining months of 
the year. The bulls argue that 
wages in general are increasing 
along with the increase which 
took place when the minimum 
wage went from 75 cents to a 
dollar; that construction continues 
at a high level; that public works 
are large: and that, in an election 
year, nothing is ever done to in- 
terfere with prosperity. All this 
may be true, but our wave of op- 
timism certainly faltered while 
the country anxiously awaited the 
President’s decision to seek: re- 


fairly firm, and interest rates are 
net likely to show much change. 
This, of course, means that bond 
prices, espécially of short maturi- 
ties; are apt to stay at today’s 
level rather than to move up- 
ward. Long bond prices under 
present conditions can’t behave 
bullishly. While the bond market, 
as a whole, has been relatively 
thin, it has also been very orderly. 
And even if a reversal in the 
trend of hond prices should get 
under way this year, I expect it 
too would be orderly and moder- 
ate. 

Putting this problem in the 
frame of reference of the bond 
dealer ... right now the crest 
of the present money market 
stringency may not yet have been 
reached. The new issue calendar 
of scheduled bond offerings is 
still building up. The new issues 
don’t go out the window on the 
first day of trading unless price 





concessions from seasoned bond 
prices are apparent. Perhaps 
short-term rates may still creep 
upward. And while taey do, there 
is no incentive for banks to in- 
crease their exposure to risks by 
lengthening bond portfolios. In- 
deed, it is even conceivable that 
the flattening interest curve may 
go into a reverse curve with 
short-term bonds yielding more 
than long terms for brief periods 
of time. 


I have already stated that I 
believe we are in an era of long- 
term economic expansion, if 
popular optimism and_ business 
confidence can be maintained. 
Tightening money rates may have 
insured us against inflationary 
excesses. The firming of rates, if 
this thesis is correct, won’t of 
itself stop the expansion. But, on 
the other hand, when money eases 
again, it will certainly help 
quicken the economic tempo, for, 
an era of dynamic economic ex- 
pansion needs huge amounts of 
crecit, and, the more favorable 
the rate of interest, the faster the 
pace. 


Prosperity, it is evident, depends 
not so much on minor changes in 
the price of money, as-on effec- 
tive demand for goods and serv- 
ices, and on popular confidence 
in the future. I would not be sur- 
prised if, confidence in the future 
persisting, the price of money 
gradually continues to advance. 
As a matter of fact, such an ad- 
vance might be one way of help- 
ing to stimulate voluntary sav- 
ings, and so aid in bringing about 
a balance in the demand-supply 
equation for long-term funds. 


I think we face a future of 
boundless economic opportunity; 
that under such circumstances - 
changes in the price of money 
will be gradually upward; that the 
influence of such changes may be 
mildly deflationary on bond 
prices, the downward trend of 
which may be cushioned, from 
time to time, by brief appearances 
in the money market of the ghost 
of the late depression, the easy 
money lacder of interest rates. 
But don’t let such appearances 
disturb you. Money is going to 
continue to be in demand. You'll 
be able to lend all the money 
you can get your hands on be- 
cause the American economy is 
going to continue to expand. I am 
firmly convinced that it presents 
to all of us an opportunity un- 
limited. 


With Carroll & Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — William G. 
Abbott, Leonard R. Kline, Mark 
H. Logsdon and Charles W. 
Marion, Jr. are now with Carroll 
& Co., Denver Club Buildirg. Mr. 
Marion was previously with Co- 
lumbia Securities Company. 


Now Clisbee & Co. 


TULSA, Okla.—The firm name 
of Clisbee, Thompson and Com- 
pany, Daniel Building, has been 
changed to Clisbee & Co., Inc. 
Officers are Charles M. Clisbee, 
President; A. M. Clisbee, Vice- 
President; and Marjorie Jordan. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Kalb, Voorhis Admits 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Ferdi- 
nand A. Nauheim will become a 
partrer in Kalb, Voorhis & Co., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on May 1. Mr. Nau- 
heim makes his headquarters in 
the firm’s Washington office, in 
the Woodward Building. 


Now With Paine, Webber 


(Special to [az FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Robert G. Par- 
sons is now affiliated with Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 209 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Par- 
sons was formerly with Bache 
& Co. 
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As We See It 


against any party which does not supply him with the 
funds he demands from the public purse. 

The supposition that some way has been found, or 
will be found, to pay the farmer largesse and at the same 
time neither lay a wholly unwarranted burden upon the 
rest of the people, nor encourage him to produc2 more 
than the market is willing te take is, of course, wholly 
without validity. The allegation that something of the sort 
is being done or is being planned is a lot of purely politi- 
cal talk—when it is not parroted by others who listen 
to the politicians. The fact of the matter is that few in 
public life appear to be particularly interested in such 
things at the moment; their attention is too well occupied 
with the task of finding a way to attract the farmers’ vote. 


Many Other Cases 


Many more examples of the same sort of behavior 
could, of course, be easily cited. Their name is legion, but 
they are so familiar that it would appear a work of super- 
erogation to list or analyse them. It is against this back- 
ground that the expressed intentions of consumers and 
businessmen are so striking, and, should we say, out of 
character. Here in an election year, in which, according 
to popular notions in any event, business should be dull, 
consumer and entrepreneur alike proceeding with caution, 
we find, according to those who have made surveys _ of. 


these matters, consumers planning to spend as freely and>. 
as lavishly for the various things they want as they did “«. 


in the record-breaking year, 1955. In some instances thet® 


plans appear to exceed their performance last year. eae 


And as for business, it is planning capital expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment far above last year, which 
was not a record year, but certainly: not a particularly 
niggardly one either. All this appears to be taken largely 
et fec> value by the stock market—and that in the face 
of indications that under conditions now existing, and 
with current Federal Reserve policy unchanged, it may 
not be easy for business to find the funds ‘it, will need for 
the investments it now plans. The fact t public ques- 
tions which are of vital concern to business are being 
neglected or m’shandled by reason of political considera- 
tions seems to be no strong deterrent. A auarter of a 
centvry ago business would have been appalled at what 
the Eisenhower Administration is doing or planning; it 
seems now either to approve or to have come to the con- 
clusion that it is the lesser of two evils—and to feel fairly 
certa'n that it will be the lesser, not the greater, of the 
two evils which will triumph in November. 


Perhaps it is as the poet sang of evil—‘‘seen too oft, 
familiar w'‘th her fece, we first endure, then nitv, then 
embrace.”’ But there are a number of special circum- 
stances which may e2ccount in considerable part for what 
at first glance would appear to be very ambitious plans 
of the business community. First of all, the extraordinary 
pace of the march of science and technolovy is obliging 
compet'tive enterpr’ses to procczed at an almost unorec- 
edented rete to install new and im»roved esuinment and 
new and improved ways of doing thines. Much the same 
forces are calling new enterprises into being to make new 
products, and old entervrises into exnanded operations to 
produce new things. The rate at which such changes as 
these are occurring is strong evidence of robust competi- 
tion in American industry notwithstanding political dia- 
tribes in Washington. 


High Labor Costs 


Then the power of labor unions, stimulated and 
promoted in recent years by government at all levels and 
increased by reason of the higher rate of activity in busi- 
ness generally, is placing all kinds of business under the 
incentive to substitute machinery and automatic equip- 
ment for expensive manpower on all fronts. Moreover, 
the persistence of consumer demand for all sorts of goods, 
despite various circumstances which might in other times 
have restrained them, lead producers to feel that they 
must be prepared to produce the goods and services that 
consumers continue to demand. This frequently means 
enlarged capacity, and greater investment just at the time 
that demand for resources and funds for production of 
consumer goods is at great heights. The willingness and 
the ability of the financial community to finance the con- 
sumer on such an unprecedented scale as has been occur- 
ring probably tends to stimulate the general movement. 

The authoritarian view that government has some- 
_ how learned to prevent business depression, and to keep 
the volume of output moving continuously, or almost con- 
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tinuously, upward with nothing more than pauses now 
and then seems to have gained rather wide currency, and 
may be one of the reasons for extraordinary optimism in 
this an election year. For a good while, probably, the 
economy of this country was held unduly in check by rec- 
ollections of the terrible depression beginning in 1929, 
and by an eternal fear of its return. It may be that we 
have now gone to the other extreme, and begun to sup- 
pose that nothing of the sort is possible in the future no 
matter how badly we abuse the natural economic forces 
about us. 


Time only will tell how all this finally works itself 
out. It is probably true that in years past uneasiness at 
election times and the feeling that it was necessary to be 
excessively cautious have cost us a good deal. It is well 
if we can avoid that error now and in the future. At the 
moment the danger seems greater of an unwarranted 
optimism about the future. 
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ing.Edgar B. Rouse, Rouse, Brewer 
Becker. 


Joins White & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


Washington Branch 
Of Exchange Elects 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Harvey 
B. Gram, Jr., partner in Johnston, 


Lemon & Co., has been elected 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements for the Washington 
division of the Philadelphia-Bal- 
timore Stock Exchange, succeed- 


Joins Bear Stearns 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ers elected were George R. Street. 


. Hagher, Bache & Co., Vice- 
Chairman; L: Clark Brown, Rohr- 





Floyd Cerf Adds 


BLOOMINGTCN, Ill.—Edward 
. Davison is now with White & 
Co., 216 West Washington Street. 


CHICAGO, I1ll.—Samuel Silver- 
stein has joined the staff of Bear, 
Stearns & Co., 135 South La Salle 


baugh & Co., Secretary; James M. 
Johnston, Johnston, Lemon & Co., 
‘and William W. Mackall, Mackall 
& Coe, have been elected to the 
Committee. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Irving Roth- 
man has been added to the staff 
of Floyd D. Cerf Jr. Co., Inc., 
120 South La Salle Street. 
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With E. F. Hutton 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, lllinois — George E. 
Springer has become affiliated 
with E. F. Hutton & Co., Board of 
Trade Building. 


Rejoins Mid Continent 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, I1l.—Gerald R. Verr 
has rejoined Mid Continent In- 
vestment & Securities Corpora- 
tion, 231 South La Salle Street, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. Mr. 
Verr has recently been with 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell. 


Reynolds Adds to Staff 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Il.—Robert H. Wat- 
son has been added to the staff 
of Reynolds & Co., 39 South La 
Salle Street. 


Joins S. A. Sandeen Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ROCKFORD, Ill.—Charles S. 
Purnell is now with S. A. Sandeen 
& Co., Talcott Building. 


With Schirmer, Atherton 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Me. — Leroy E. 
Donnelly is now with Schirmer, 
Atherton & Co., 634 Congress 
Street. He was formerly with 
The First New Hampshire Corp, 


Joins Columbia Secs. 
(Special to [HE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Nis- 
sim M. Malabel has become asso- 
ciated with Columbia Securities 
Co. Inc. of California, 225 South 
Beverly Drive. 








ON A SOUND FOUNDATION 


The beautiful new Meadows Building, home of the General 


American Oil Company of Texas, is symbolic of the basic 


thinking and planning which have helped this aggressive young 


company grow from its beginning in 1936 into one of the 


thirty largest oil companies in the United States. With pro- 


duction, exploration, and pipelines in the United States, and 


interests in Canada and Spain, General American anticipates 


an ever-broadening future based on sound and vigorous growth. 
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Business and Market Outlook 


to them, and by constantly con- 


sulting all the instruments, such 
as earnings, dividends, sales, book 
value, and many other investment 
factors, can we hope achieve 
a safe and successful flight from 
one point to another. 

Prior to my recent three-week 
business trip to South America, 
the market, in terms of the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Stock Averages, 
was flirting with the magic 500 
mark. Ike had just announced his 
candidacy for a second term, but 
many Wall Street professionals, as 
well as private individuals, were 
taking profits on the theory that 
this news had been discounted 
already in the market, and that 
the business picture, as they saw 
it, didnt justify another large 


advance superimposed on the one 
already achieved over the past 242 
years. The 500 Dow-Jones level 
locked high enough, at least 
temporarily to many and _ this 
profit taking caused the market 
to undergo a brief backing and 
filling period, which some people 
wrongly interpreted as a major 
top on the bull market. 


The Presidential Boost 


However, as time went on it 
became more and more evident 
that the President’s decision had 
given industrial investor con- 
fidence a terrific boost. Because of 
brighter GOP chances at the polls 
next fall and increased prospects 
for another prosperous four years, 
industry had suddenly revised 
upward its record-breaking ex- 
pansion budgets previously an- 
nounced. Also, consumers simul- 
taneously boosted their spending 
plans, so that instead of the 
possible mild recession, that was 
so fashionable to talk about in 
February, the economy began to 
embark on the next leg of an 
inflationary upswing. Instead of 
an average business year, it began 
to look and it looks now as 
though 1956 might very well ex- 
ceed even last year’s record levels. 
With the readjustment period 
ended and the stock market reach- 
ing successive new highs on the 
averages, here is how the instru- 
ment panel board of business 
locks to me at the moment. 

(1) On the basis of first quarter 
estimates, Gross National Product 
is running at an approximate an- 
nual rate of $403 billion, as 
against a rate of just over $397 
billion in the final quarter of 
1955. 

(2) Although further monetary 
controls, or even higher margins, 
may very well be imposed should 
business and the stock market ad- 
vance too rapidly, the rise has 
been orderly so far and the FRB 
will likely maintain a hands-off 
policy as much as possible in this 
election year. 

(2) Steel is booming and a 
record output was probably 
achieved last month. Regarding 
labor, my guess is no strike and 
that the steel people will go along 
with most of labor’s demands. To 
offset this, higher steel prices 
seem almost a certainty. 

(4) Spending by industry for 
expansion and improvements this 
year may increase to akout $35 
billion versus $29 billion in 1955. 

The latter factor is especially 
significant, because it indicates in- 
dustry’s confidence and a belief in 
peace and a continued healthy 
economy. In other words, indus- 
try is betting—laying it right on 
the line, so to speak—that U. S. 
business will keep rolling forward 
over the next several years. If it 
doesn’t, there may be some sweep- 
ing changes in top level manaze- 
ment. However, my experience 
has been that corporate execu- 
tives generally have more than 
one good reason for starting 
things. 


Labor-Saving Devices 


In addition to confidence, in- 
dustry’s recent stepping up of 
expenditures, for example, may 
also be based on the belief that 
huge quantities of labor saving 
devices and other improvements 


are an absolute must, if production 
is to increase substantially with 
the available labor force foreseen 
over the next 10 years. It also 
hinges on the assumption that war 
will be outlawed eventually and, 
that although we will doubtless 
maintain armament production for 
many years, as a form of insur- 
ance protection, the program 
visualized by management seems 
primarily geared to peace. Such 
a program encompasses aggressive 
research, and the increasing de- 
velopment and application of 
electronics and atomic energy. 

Meantime, the outlook for the 
automobile and building indus- 
tries — the two weakest spots in 
the economy last fall—seems to be 
looking up. As a matter of fact, 
construction activity may be 
larger this spring than last, when 
it was at a record level. January- 
February construction contracts 
were 21% over the 1955 level. 
Even residential building con- 
tracts were up 6% over last year, 
probably stimulated by the greater 
availability of mortgage credit and 
the longer terms allowed. While 
total residential starts in 1956 mav 
still be slightly under the 1955 
total, the continued high and ris- 
inzg level of institutional, commer- 
cial and industrial construction, 
together with the trend toward 
larger, more expensive homes, 
suggests that final 1956 results 
will be surprisingly good, com- 
pared with some of last January’s 
rather gloomy estimates. 


Auto output last year was at 
an all-time high of 8 million cars. 
However, and this is an impor- 
tant point, even if it should drop 
to around 6! million this year, as 
some have forecast, but which I 
personally doubt, 1956 would still 
be the third largest year for auto- 
mobiles, and the car makers can 
still profit substantially at those 
figures. In fact, if sales hold up 
as well as they have so far and 
1957 models in August appeal to 
the public the way Detroit ex- 
pects, the stage would be set for 
a last quarter spurt that could lift 
this year’s sales to a level not 
too far below the 1955 result. My 
estimate is that the industry will 
sel] 6,800,000 cars. 


These are only a few of the 
basic facts and figures. Quoting 
Sumner Schlichter, the  well- 
known economist, who has had 
an outstanding record over the 
years: “The 1956 outlook is for 
little change in the level of pro- 
duction during the first three 
quarters of the year, and a rise 
in production in the fourth quar- 
ter.” This sounded like a pretty 
optimistic statement at the time 
it was made, but it looks now to 
have been well-founded. 


Of course, comparing a forecast 
with the final result is the acid 
test of any analyst’s ability. And 
I suppose that some of you will 
be comparing my comments to- 
day with what actually takes 
place in three to six months. 
There is a good chance that I will 
be right on some of t»ese fore- 
casts, but I may also be just as 
wrong on others. No one can be 
right all the time. If they were, 
they wouldn’t make a_ speech, 
write a magazine article, or even 
go to the office anymere. In this 
connection, I should like to point 
cut that market forecasting is 
rather like tight rope walking, 
where a slip can be disastrous. 
This is especially true in an elec- 
tion year, and I am going counter 
to the advice given me when I 
first entered the business which 
was, “Don’t ever prophesy, 


if you 








prophesy wrong, nobody will for- 
get it and if you are right, nobody 
will remember it.” 

Political intangibles are always 
more difficult to evaluate and in- 
terpret in relation to the stock 
market, than are developments in 
any other sphere, including do- 
mestic and international affairs. 
The government in power, by 
various means and moves, can 
have a very important influence 
on business trends, but it seems 
guite unlikely that the broad 
booms and busts of years ago 
will be repeated. Of course, nei- 
ther political party in this coun- 
try wants to upset the present 
boom and it is significant thet on 
an over-all basis, there has been 
a builish trend in the stcck mar- 
ket in the majority of presidential 
years since 1900. In nine of these 
14 election years, the Dow aver- 
ages closed higher than at the 
beginning of the year. They seem 
to be on the way to closing 
higher again this year. 


Out-Perform the Averages 


However, the success of any in- 
vestment program at this stage of 
the market depends on concen- 
trating on those stocks in special 
industry groups that will out- 
perform the averages in the pe- 
riod ahead. Selection will be 
more important than ever. It is 
mainly a question of knowing 
which buttons and levers on the 
market’s instrument panel are the 
right ones to touch. Bullishness 
appears to me still warranted on 
handpicked individual issues, and 
there is no reason to abandon 
long position, except where a 
switch from one issue to another 
appears advantageous. The action 
of the various misleading aver- 
ages and the fact that they have 
been selling at historically high 
levels should be completely disre- 
garded. 


Now, having examined a few 
of the economic, market and busi- 
ness factors, we come to the 
most difficult and baffling job of 
the forecaster. Before embarking 
on this, I should like to mention 
merely one tool that I have found 
immensely valuable over the 
years in forecasting market 
trends. 


It is generally conceded by 
students of security values that 
75% of a given stock price is 
based upon such fundamental 
statistics as earnings and divi- 
dends, while the remaining 25% 
is based upon the constantly 
changing public psychology to- 
ward tne securities markets in 
general, and the particular stock 
under consideration, and so I keep 
about 500 charts to help me ana- 
lyze public psycnology. While 
they have failed in projecting 
some of the startling advances, 
these studies have been mainly 
responsible for my holding a 
buliish position through very 
arastic setbacks over the past few 
years. I prefer to discuss and 
write about the stock market 
when public psychology is un- 
favorable, rather than when opti- 
mism is as strong as it is today. 
So once again we must take a 
sharp look at the instruments in 
attempting to find out what lies 
ahead. 

I find it very difficult to ring 
the same bells for many segments 
cf the market, or the same secu- 
rities, that I could two years ago. 
The boom has been maturing and 
by mid-year it will be two years 
old. I should like to think of the 
period ahead, the next six 
months, as a sort of sidewise, 
piecemeal readjustment period, 
with no great further over-all ad- 
vance of more than 2 to 4% on 
the market averages as a whole, 
superimposed on that already 
scored — especially during this 
important election year—but wit. 
many new stocks, long dormant, 
taking over leacership and reach- 
ing new high ground. By the 
same token, it is impossible for 
me to visualize any great decline 
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in the market, as long as we con- 
tinue to have the inflationary 
aspects of higher wages, a corre- 
sponding declining value in the 
purchasing power of the dollar 
and present good yields, amply 
covered by earnings. 

Anyone returning from South 
America is very much aware of 
inflation wita almost all cur- 
rencies, the peso in Argentina and 
Uruguay and the cruzeiro in 
Brazil declining substantially in 
the past two years. Once this in- 
flation starts it’s awfully hard to 
stop it because of politics and in- 
creasing wages. Right now, I 
think it would be a mistake, or 
absolutely impossible, to be too 
broadly bullish or, for that mat- 
ter, beariso on the market. The 
market has not reached an ex- 
treme in price-earnings ratios, or 
yields. It is only selling at about 
14 times earnings ani only a 
shattering of investor confidence 
in the earnings and dividend out- 
look is likely to push stocks down 
very far. As things stand today, 
the long uptrend in dividend 
payout, only a little over 50% 
last year, is likely to be continued 
on a broadening basis. 


Market Conclusions 

Therefore, in viewing t2e pos- 
sible action of the market over 
the next six months, I come to 
the following conclusions: 

(1) Important speculative ex- 
cesses are still lacking in the mar- 
ket and increasing institutional 
purchases will be a strong sup- 
porting factor during any sell off. 

(2) Stocks are in very strong 
hands and new purchasing power 
continues plentiful. The tax fac- 
tor precludes serious selling, or 
much profit taking. Institutions 
own about 14% of all securities 
and banking trusts about another 
14%. In other words, about 28% 
of the floating supply has been 
“locked up,” or largely removed 
from the market. 

(3) The upcoming steel-labor 
talks will probably give anotner 
twist to the inflationary spiral. 

(4) As far as the market itself 
is concerned, the recent advance 
has lifted the averages approxi- 
mately 55 pcints in eight weeks. 
For this reason, and because of 
possible further selling to meet 
the April tax deadline, and to 
establish long term gains on 
stocks bought in late September 
and early October, I would be 
inclined to accept some profits 
selectively on any further 
strength carrying above 520 on 
the Dow Industrials and around 
175-180 on the Rails. 


(5) The market’s position may 
be temporarily vulnerable, yet it 
must be emphasized that any 
normal correction from around 
the 520 Dow-Jones area should 
meet strong support at 500-505 
and especiaitly at 485-499 on the 
Industrials and at 164-165 on tae 
Rails. 


(6) Should these levels be 
reached on any such setback this 
soring, I would expect another 
period of consolidation, with the 
market resuming its uptrend dur- 
ing the summer months and push- 
ing forward to another top some- 
time before the fall elections. 
This would be what I call an 
“election hope” rally. New, while 
it is still rather early to be ab- 
solutely sure, such a top on the 
averages might very well mark 
the higo level for the year, yet 
this level could be higaer than 
the one reached in the spring. 


A Weather Eye 


The market bears, meantime, 
are keeping an eye on these 
points: 

(1) The current business cut- 
look seems too good to be true 
and can’t last forever. Consumer 
berrowing can’t climb _§indefi- 
nitely. Mortgage debt and con- 
sumer credit are already higher 
than last year. if 

(2) The prevailing high degree 
of confidence could aGwindle rap- 
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idly with any deterioration of 
political or business prospects. 

(3) Inventories have been in- 
creasing steadily. 

(4) Difficulties in the Middle 
East and Asia and British eco- 
nomic problems at home are fac- 
tors to watch carefully. 

(5) Strength in steel, copper 
and heavy industry stocks have, 
in the past, sometimes signalled 
the final stages of business booms 
and bull markets. All these are 
items requiring close and con- 
stant atention. 

The history of past markets 
shows that occasionally, when the 
earnings trend was beginning to 
turn the corner and point higher, 
the stock market collapsed. This 
happened in 1946. Perhaps you 
might also remember in 1949, 
when earnings began to go down 
and the market launched one of 
its longest bull trends in history. 
This type of ccunter action has 
taken place time and time again. 
In fact, it seems that the market 
often takes a perverse delight in 
working in a completely reverse 
ratio to values and earnings. This 
comes under the heading of dis- 
counting, which must also be con- 
stantly watched, because present 
markets reflect not so much the 
future, but investor’s appraisal ot 
the future. 


Little Over-Valuation 


However, despite all these pos- 
sibilities and even in view of the 
sharp upsurge to date, whici has 
carried the various stock aver- 
ages to all-time highs, I can find 
absolutely no technical evidence 
to substantiate any broad sell 
recommendation. True, it never 
hurts to put a “little hay in the 
barn,” so to speak, but I want to 
state emphatically again that no 
important distribution has taken 
place as yet in this whole market, 
and that there has been no pe- 
riod of over-speculation, or over- 
valuation of the market as a 
whole, but perhaps in just a few 
segments of the market. 


Actually, the nervous caution 
and scare psychology that has 
cropped up from time to time has 
been extremely healthy. Each 
upward move to new highs in 
the market averages has been 
corrected internally by the mar- 
ket itself. That is why many in- 
dividual stocks have remained 
relatively firm during the few 
pericds of price unsettlement that 
have occurred, and that is why so 
many stocks are still entitled to 
reach considerably higher levels, 
before this great grand-daddy of 
all bull markets finally rolls 
over and dies. 


It is true, nevertheless, that a 
lot of discounting of higher earn- 
ings has been done by the market 
prices of many leading blue chip 
securities. Prices have increased 
over 358 points since the 1949 
low on the Dow-Jones averages 
and more than 264 points above 
the low of 1953. This represents 
quite a correction of the under- 
valuation that existed during the 
very conservative appraisal of 
earnings and dividends from 1949 
to 1953. Just plain common 
sense dictates prudence in buy- 
ing many ‘stocks that appear to 
be rather fully-priced. It scems 
to me that the balance of 1956 
will see a rising market for the 
lighter blue chips. The spread in 
yield and price between royal 
blue and pale blue chips has 
seldom been so wide and this gap 
should be narrowed somewaat. 
Some of the higher-priced issues 
are already selling at 20 to 390 
times earnings. There are lots of 
other securities that have been 
recently selling “ex-popularity,” 
that should do better in the 
months to come, and sometimes 
the best values are to be found 
in the poorer acting groups of 
yesterday that will take over to- 
morrow’s leadershiv. Therefore, 
in viewing the market as a whole, 
it is absolutely necessary to rec- 
ognize the character and volatil- 
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ity of the.various groups; because has taken place.ig.the main body 


the .potentials-from a price point 
of -view.in each group are differ- 
ent. and stocks’ in such groups 
require individual study. Their 
characteristics must also coincide 
with the various investment re- 
quirements of the individual con- 
cerned. 


Consider, for example, what 
better results would have been 
achieved by switching from the 
farm equipments into the drugs 
a year ago, or from the depart- 
ment stores into the oils or cop- 
pers just last November. Also, by 
selling the textiles and buying 
chemicals, or switching the autos 
into bituminous coals, or the 
movies into airlines. 

All of us are travelling the 
same investment road today and 
road maps are essential equip- 
ment for the journey. As I said, 
the ones I use are called charts. 
In this connection, while over-all 
business seems to be _ pointed 
higher in 1956, the political road 
in this important election year is 
full of curves. Ocdasional seg- 
ments of the road are marked by 
stop signs and there may be de- 
tours or reconstruction going on, 
which could easily be overlooked 
when viewing the road in its en- 
tirety. 

It seems to be generally ac- 
cepted right now that a rise in 
business profits estimated for this 
year by many economists and 
analysts will cause stock prices 
to go straight on up. While 
selectively higher prices are very 
likely, the mere fact that the cur- 
rent outlook for the economy and 
the market does seem so attrac- 
tive — with bullishness so wide- 
spread — suggests that increasing 
caution should be observed to- 
ward the general market right 
‘here. In other words, although 
the visibility is good, with few 
clouds in the sky, it is still neces- 
sary to keep a grip on the throttle 
and an eye on all those instru- 
ments. 

Bear in mind, however, that 
this applies largely to the general 
market and not so much to in- 
dividual stocks. I stress this 
again, because the market action 
of various individual issues and 
that of the deceptive and often 
misleading averages has been 
much too far apart to merit any 
binding comparison. Indeed, if 
the averages weren’t valuable as 
a kind of yardstrick for measur- 
ing the action of certain leading 
blue chip issues, I would almost 
favor ignoring them altogether. 
One man, I know, fires anyone in 
his office who even mentions 
market averages. In this connec- 
tion, I have no technical meas- 
uring rod to indicate that the 
averages will sell over 528 Dow- 
Jones for the present. 

During my recent stay in 
Buenos Aires, a very prominent 
banker asked me, “Don’t you 
think when the market starts to 
come down it will be like falling 
autumn leaves?” The question 
was certainly well phrased and 
required some hard thinking to 
answer. However, considering 
that about 25% of the stocks on 
the Big Board are selling below 
their 1946 highs—and almost 300 
stocks declined last year — and 
taking into account the strong 
rotative action between individ- 
ual stocks and groups, I couldn’t 
quite agree with this banker, al- 
though perhaps unconsciously he 
may have been 100% right on his 
timing, when he talked about the 
autumn. For, as I stated before, 
should any projected Fall top 
fail to exceed the intermediate 
top I anticipate for this spring 
and more specifically between 
now and May, it would mark the 
first time such a failure has oc- 
curred and, in my opinion, would 
very certainly demand a very 
critical examination of the entire 
market’s price structure. How- 


ever, until there is conclusive evi- 
dence from these technical chart 
studies 


that major distribution 





of stocks, the inescapable conclu- 
sion is that the market is still 
pointed selectively higher. 


Specific Comments 


Now, no report or talk on the 
market should conclude without 
specific comments on groups of 
stocks and recommendation of 
individual issues. We all know 
thai the market has not been 
moving as a unit during the past 


twe years, but has been a market 
for groups of stocks made up of 
coniiicting pressures and differ- 


ing potentials. There is nothing 
wrong with the market, except 
that it has gone schizophrenic on 
us, which, in layman’s language 
means that it has a split per- 
sonality, and in your language 
means that it is highly selective. 
You don’t buy the market as a 
whole, you buy individual stocks 
and groups, so I will try and be 
specific with brief comments on 
vari-us groups of stocks and in- 
dividiital issues within groups, 
fron: the point of view of a “secu- 
ritician” or a “technalyst” as I 
have been sometimes called. 

The groups I favor at the pres- 
ent time are electronics, electrical 
equipment, drugs, meat packing, 
soft drinks, airlines, aircrafts, of- 
fice and machinery equipment, 
air-conditioning and selective is- 
sues among the chemicals, rails, 
metals, steels and oils. 


The following groups should be 
held temporarily but further ap- 
preciation possibilities appear 
somewhat limited. After all, this 
group of stocks has had a tre- 
mendous rise in the past two 
years: aluminum, cement, glass, 
sulphur, rubbers and papers. 


The following groups can also 
be held, as they have had a rea- 
sonable reaction, but need a fur- 
ther period of consolidation 
before any appreciable advance 
is indicated. I believe that some 
good buys in this group of stocks 
will develop: tobaccos, farm 
equipment, movies, textiles, nat- 
ural gas, retail trade and utilities. 

Rather than comment on every 
group of stocks mentioned, I 
thought it might be more inter- 
esting to submit a selected list of 
stocks in various favored groups 
which by the various measuring 
rods correlated and _ described 
above, appear interesting for pur- 
chase. Some of these stocks are 
not top quality, but are submitted 
mainly because they appear to 
indicate the best appreciation po- 
tential from approximately pres- 
ent price levels. 


Approx. 
Price 
Oils: 
meres Dutch... 95 
Cities Service__._...__._- 67 
Shamrock Oil & Gas____ 45 
Sunray Mid-Continent__ 27 
Texas Gulf Producing___ 45 
Pavone Ol .. 37 
Union Oil of California. 64 
Atlantic Refining_____-_ a 
Chicase Corp............ ay 
Columbian Carbon_____~_ 55 
Kern County Land_____~_ 52 
Metals: 
pS ESE RE eee 79 
St. Joseph Lead________~_ 49 
American Smelting______ 55 
American Zinc_______-_-_~_ 22 
ewe. Souee. 2... 25 
Office Equipment: 
ey ie ea 28 
National Cash Register__ 42 
Drugs: 
es Fe 28 
Parne. Davis... 52 
Warner-Lambert _____~_~- 44 
Bristol & Myers____-___- 37 
I ee oe en fe 56 
Rails: 
St. Louis, San Francisco_ 31 
Seaboard Airline________ 80 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis 61 
Chesapeake & Ohio____- 61 
Southern Pacific___. ~~ 56 
Western | "ae 66 
Canadian Pacific___._.__._. 35 
Denver Rio Grande___-_- 41 
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Approx. 
Price 


Rail Equipment: 


PA bi a ees 69 

Westinghouse Air Brake. 32 

New York Air Brake____ 31 

AC? Industries....-.._.... 63 
Auto Equipment: 

Rockwell Spring & Axle. 32 

eC SRE ae ea 50 

Eaton Manufacturing___. 60 
Machine Tools: 

I aha kas ktiteem i nin ince ane 42 

Dresser Industries____--_ 65 
Tobacco: 

Prilip Mortis........... 45 
Foods: 

California Packing_-_---- 44 

Standard Brands_______- 41 

are sTOauctws. =... oooh 31 

ceemeees Bese out. 71 
Textiles: 

oc eevee. aa 26 

United Merhants & Mfg. 18 

American Viscose____-_-_- 42 
Electronics & TV 

Sylvania Electric Prods.. 51 

SE SI cs da oa ceded ehcaes 47 

NE Se ee 50 

Raga AE TG EE piesa 131 


Columbia Broadcasting A 27 
Electrical Equipment: 


Westinghouse ______--_-~-- 59 
General Electric________- 62 
McGraw Electric__------ 62 
Farm Equipment: 
International Harvester_. 36 
Movies: 
Re 2 a 22 
ABC-Paramount __------ aa 
Building: 
American Radiator____-- 23 
Penn-Dixie Cement___-_-_ 32 
Armstrong Cork-_------- 36 
Fe e.g |. Re 48 
en a ee ae 41 
Soft Drinks: 
a a nial 124 
inate nitecciieriaree 23 
Retail Trade: 
Asmed Stores... ce 52 
Federated Dept. Stores__ 35 
Ee Oe 25 
Sears, Roebuck-_-__------- 33 
Woolworth: ........s.. 49 
Air-Conditioning: 
rere oF ee 60 
MR SN ee ees 57 
i he 8 oe es 25 
Paper: 
ee Cee i oe 33 
Steels: 
Pittsburgh Steel______--_- 32 
Or en 60 
Aviation: 
I gi as asi as wi leah al acetdehly 79 
i en 81 
North Amer. Aviation__. 81 
Gienn “Martin. ..-.2..~.- 34 
Chemicals: 
eo oe 48 
Olin-Mathieson __------- 60 
Liquors: 
National Distillers_______ 23 
Airlines: 
United: Airlines... 42 
Pan American Airways_~ 20 
American Airlines_____-_- 26 
Miscellaneous: 
ESE 33 
Pitney Bowes-_-_-_-_-- ae ious ae 
ES) REGS AG CA eee ee ee 37 
Tri-Continental -.__---- 28 
Aico FProaucts__......... 22 
nn oy = ts a 
ener ans ie os 33 
Colgate Palmolive_-__---- 60 
Container: 
a momma 53 
pe oS |, re 48 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to [He FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Ray- 
mond J. Tarbell is now with Wad- 
dell & Reed, Inc., 8943 Wilsnire 
Boulevard. He was previously 
with Daniel D. Weston & Co. 


Daniel Weston Adds 


(Special to [Tne FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — H. 
Chester Stolee is now with Daniel 
D. Weston & Co., 140 South Bev- 
erly Drive. He was formerly with 
Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co. Inc. 





Louden With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe Frnancrar CHRONICLE) 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Howard D. 
Louden has_ become - associated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, 231 South Fifth 
Street. Mr. Louden has recently 
been with Westheimer & Co. and 
prior thereto was an officer of 
Holton, Farra Company. 


Joins Fewel Staff 
(So9eciai to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Downie 
D. Muir, III, is now associated 
with Fewel & Co., 453 South 
Spring Street, members of ihe 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. He 
was formerly with First California 
Company. 
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With Hall & Hall 


(Special to ‘THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


FRESNO, Cal.—John M. Stuts- 
man has become associated with 
Hall & Hall, Bank of America 
Building. 


S. B. Franklin Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Gaston 
J. Duhamel is now with Samuel 
B. Frenklin & Co., 215 West Sev- 
enth Street. 


Alfred D. Smith 


Alfred D. Smith for many years 
associated with the National Quo- 
tation Bureau and more recently 
with Dow, Jones & Co. passed 
away on March 30 at the age of 
62. 











DREWRYS 
LIMITED U.S.A. INC. 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


SETS NEW RECORDS 
i IN 1955 


DREWRYS SOLD MORE BEER in 1955 than in any pre- 
vious year—3.9% more than in, 1954. This compares with a 


. 


gain of only 2% 


for the industry as a whole. ... PACKAGED 


BEER continued popular—Drewrys packaged 82% of its 
product, compared with 77.9% for the industry as a whole. 


INCOME REACHED NEW HIGH LEVELS — Earnings 
per share were $2.63 compared with $2.46 in 1954. 


COMMON DIVIDENDS PAID were the highest in his- 


tory —$1.60 per share. 


Barrels Sold 
Net Sales after Excise Taxes 
Income before Taxes 
Net Income after Taxes 
Working Capital 
Shareholders’ Equity 


een es 0 
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COMPARATIVE HIGHLIGHTS 


o<¢ 66 & Se Ole ©.6 + 88 


Earnings per Common Share ... 
Dividends per Common Share . 
Book Value per Common Share 


_ 

| 

1955 1954 | 

-.. 1,425,465 1,372,407. | 
_.. $25,800,873 $24,589,871 | 
-.. 3,233,430 3,160,997. | 
-.. 1,583,430 1,570,997 | 
os) 2967,927..°2,59394248 4 
_.. 9,498,480 8,877,925 | 
2.63 2.46 | 

1.60 1.50 | 

15.78 4.75: 4 
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OUR 1955 ANNUAL REPORT and other data about our operations are avail- 
able on request to the company or our financial public relations coun- 
sel, Gartley & Associates, Inc., 68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


DREWRYS LIMITED 


U.S. A. INC. 


1408 Elwood Avenue, South Bend 24, Ind. 
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Continued from first page 


Can the Chemical Industry 
Maintain Its Rapid Growth? 


of the risks common to all busi- 
ness. In addition, the chemical 
industry has special hazards of its 
own. Some of these arise from 
technological obsolescence as new 
and more efficient processes dis- 
place the old. Others result from 
the products of research which 
frequently upset old and ap- 
parently well established lines of 
business. For these reasons, fore- 
casts in the chemical industry 
often have to be revised, some- 
times rather drastically. 


Growth Company Defined 


Before examining growth char- 
acteristics of the chemical indus- 
try, it might be well to define 
just what is meant by a growth 
company. The most generally 
accepted definition of a growth 
company is one whose sales, earn- 
ings, dividends and assets increase 
over a period of years at an above 
average rate. Such growth usually 
becomes reflected in a_ higher 
market price for the common 
stock. The growth company’s 
common stock should, over a pe- 
riod of time, appreciate in market 
value more rapidly than the Dow 
Jones, Standard & Poor’s or other 
accepted stock averages. 


While this definition has the 
advantage of simplicity, there is 
another that merits consideration. 
The chief executive officer of a 
prominent chemical company has 
provided the following definition: 
“A growth company is not one 
that merely increases its sales in 
response to an upward trend in 
consumption of an_ established 
product, is not one that increases 
its sales by capturing a larger 
share of the market for existing 
products—a true growth company 
is one that grows by venturing 
into new fields through creation 
of new and improved products 
and by extending its markets 
through process improvements 
and finding new uses for existing 
products.” The growth should 
come principally from within the 
company’s own organization and 
resources, although at times the 
growth may be augmented by 
judicious acquisitions of other 
businesses. 

This latter definition may ap- 
pear somewhat restrictive. How- 
ever, it places principal reliance 
for future growth on research and 
development. While this entails 
a vast amount of work and a 


readiness on the part of manage- 
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ment to assume the risks inherent 
in commercial development of 
new products, it nevertheless 
provides a far more certain source 
of future growth than reliance on 
external factors such as: continu- 
ance of an upward trend in con- 
sumption of existing products, 
ability to continue to grow at the 
expense of competition, or con- 
tinuance of OppUicumiiucs w liane 
sound acquisitions at reasonable 
prices. 


Growth of the Chemical Industry 


Many chemical companies qual- 
ify as growth companies under 
the above definition, although 
there is a marked difference be- 
tween companies as to rates of 
growth. 

The chemical industry as a 
whole has had one of the most 
rapid growth rates of any major 
industry. Since 1925, production 
of industrial chemicals has grown 
nearly three times as fast as total 
industrial production. A continu- 
ous stream of new and improved 
products has contributed to the 
expansion. The following products 
have experienced a _ particularly 
rapid growth: plastics, synthetic 
rubbers, light metals, petrochemi- 
cals, synthetic fibers, agricultural 
chemicals, synthetic detergents, 
fiberglas, gasoline and oil addi- 
tives, silicones, catalysts and 
synthetic lubricants. 

Sale of chemicals and allied 
products have increased more 
than five fold since 1939. Such 
sales are estimated at $23 billion 
for 1955, representing a new all- 
time high and a gain of 17.6% 
over 1954 sales. 


Sales and Earnings of Chemical 
Companies 

Now let us examine the growth 
over a somewhat shorter period. 
Fifty chemical companies, whose 
stocks are held by Chemical Fund, 
have reported, for the period 1945 
through 1954, an average increase 
in sales of 178% and in net earn- 
ings per common share of 320%. 
For 1955 it is estimated that these 
companies will report an average 
increase in sales of about 20% and 
in net earnings of more than 30% 
as compared with the preceding 
year. When figures for the full 
year 1955 become available for 
all of the companies, they un- 
doubtedly will show 1955 to have 
been the best year yet for most 
of the companies. 

I don’t want to burden you with 
too many figures. However, I 
thought you might be intersted 
in the investment results of some 
of the companies. For this pur- 
pose, let us select five large com- 
panies producing widely diversi- 
fied lines of chemicals, including 
Allied Chemical, Dow, du Pont, 
Monsanto and Union Carbide, and 
five smaller companies producing 
somewhat specialized lines and 
picked pretty much at random. 
These might include: Corning, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing, Pfizer, Rohm & Haas and 
Smith, Kline & French. Let us as- 
sume that $1,000 is invested in 
the common stock of each of these 
10 companies at prices prevailing 
around the end of 1945. This total 
investment of $10,000 would have 
a current market value of more 
than $55,000. The annual rate of 


dividends provided the very low 
yield of 2.7% at the time of pur- 
chase. The current annual divi- 
dends provide a yield of 11.2% 
on the original cost of the invest- 
ment. Stocks of the five smaller 
companies appreciated more than 
stocks of the five larger compa- 
nies, although all achieved sub- 
stantial gains. 


Price/Earnings Ratios 


The price of a common stock 
should bear a reasonable relation- 
snip to its earnings. For example, 
a stock earning $z per share may 
sell at a price of ZU, or 10 times 
earnings, provided the company 
is well established, has a fairiy 
steady record of earnings and is 
in sound tinancial condition. In- 
vestors usually place higher mar- 
ket valuations on stocks of growth 
companies. if ithe above company 
had a pronounced upward trend 
of earnings, and the outlook ap- 
peared favorable, it might sell at 
40, equal to 20 times earnings, or 
it might sell even higher. For ex- 
ample, Allied Chemical & Dye is 
currently selling at <0 times iis 
earnings, Corning 22 times, 
au Pont <5 times and Union Car- 
bide 23 times. Price/earnings 
ratios are constantly changing as 
investors change their appraisals 
of the present situation and out- 
look for the future. 

Fifty chemical stocks, which are 
held in the portfolio of Chemical 
Fund, are selling on the average 
17 times earnings for last year, 
and 15 times estimated earnings 
for 1956 to yield 3.2%. At the end 
of World War II chemical stocks 
sold on the average about 18 times 
earnings. While chemical siock 
prices have increased ‘substan- 
tially since the end of World War 
Il, the earnings have also ad- 
vanced just as rapidly, so that to- 
day s price/earnings raiios are on 
the average no higher than they 
were at the end of World War II. 


Earnings for 1955 are, in many 
instances, after deduc:ing costs of 
starting up new plants and facili- 
ties and also after deducting heavy 
charges for accelerated amortiza- 
tion on plants built under Cer- 
tificates of Necessity. 


Financial Condition 


The financial condition of a 
company is of first importance. A 
company in poor financial condi- 
tion may not be able to command 
the cash or credit to continue its 
expansion. A rapidly growing 
company should have cesh and 
government securities about equal 
to total current liabilities, and a 
ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities of not less than 3 to 1. 
Funded debt should not be ex- 
cessive. There are many opinions 
as to the precise safe limit of 
debt for a growing industrial com- 
pany, ranging from one-quarter 
to one-half of the total capitaliza- 
tion including surplus. Much de- 
pends on the nature of the busi- 
ness and the particular circum- 
stances of the company concerned. 
As my boss, Mr. Eberstadt, so 
aptly puts it “The amount of the 
funded debt will depend on 


‘whether you want to sleep well or 


whether you want to eat well.” 


Plant Expansion 


Another important factor to 
consider in appraising the outlook 
for a growth stock is capital ex- 
penditures. This gives a clue as to 
future sales and earnings, par- 
ticularly when reasonably com- 
plete data as to major projects is 
made available. 


Growth of the chemical industry 
has been facilitated by the ex- 
penditure of more than $11 billion 
for new plant and equipment 
since the end of World War II. 
More than half the capital ex- 
penditures has been for new 
products and new processes de- 
signed for greater efficiency and 
lower cost. 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association has just recently com- 
pleted a survey of 599 projects for 
new chemical plants to be built 
during the years 1955, 1956 and 
1957 at an estimated cost of $2.3 
billion. Of these projects, 269 al- 
ready have been completed at a 
cost of $772 million. A breakdown 
of capital expenditures by prin- 
cipal classifications of chemicals 
is shown below: 
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MCA Construction Survey 
1955-1957 





Millions 

Organic chemicals____-____ $633 
Inorganie cnemicals____-___ 481 
Fertilizer chemicals_______ 433 
Plastics and resins________ 288 
Synthetic fibers__.________ 155 
Metals and alloys_________ 153 
Synthetic rubbers___._____ 1i7 
Research labs. and misc.__-_ 115 
ND ia oa dp eet wai $2,577 


In commenting on the continued 
high rate of construction, General 
J. E. Hall, President of the MCA, 
said “. . . it is the logical oui- 
growth of the chemical industry’s 
intense research. The plants are 
being built to make use of tne 
results of research and to supply 
new products, improved products 
and existing products ai iower 
cost.”” Tne plai.ts should make an 
important contribution to tuture 
earnings when ihey attain capac- 
ity operations. 

The chemical industry is char- 
acterizea by large investments in 
plant and equipment. Its capital 
investment of $20,000 per wage 
earner is among tne highest of all 
manufacturiig industries. This is 
caused by the complex natuxe of 
many chemical operations which 
empioy high teniperatures end 
pressures and by the high degree 
of insirumentation for automatic 
control of operations. It results 
in a low labor cost per unit of 
production. 


Process improvements and in- 
creasing productivity of labor 
have enabled the industry, during 
the past 10 years, to absorb raw 
material cost increases of more 
than 100% and wage raie in- 
creases of over 150% while rais- 
ing the sales prices of chemical 
products only 30% to 40% and 
reporting increasing profits from 
operations. New scientific knowl- 
edge, developed through research, 
creates opportunities for further 
improvements. These will in the 
future, as in the past, contint2 to 
increase productivity and to lower 
costs. 


Research 


You will recaii taat our defini- 
tion of a growth company is one 
that places principal reliance for 
future growth on research and de- 
velopment, directed toward ihe 
creaiion of new and improved 
products, more efficient processes 
and to the ex.ension of markets 
by finding new uses for existing 
products. This necessitates a 
highly trained, well directed re- 
search staff, and _ laboratories 
equipped wi.h the most modern 
of scientific instruments. 

Just how much money to set 
aside for research and develop- 
ment depends on many factors. 
It has been suggested that to keep 
pace with its competitors, a com- 
pany in a growing industry should 
spend in the neighborhood of 2.5% 
to 3.5% of sales. Twenty chemical 
companies spent $228,000,000 on 
research and development in 1954. 
The expenditures of these compa- 
nies ranged from a low of 1.8% of 
sales to a high of 8.6% of sales. 
The average for the group of 20 
companies was 3.5% of sales. 

These figures should be used 
only as a rough guide. Direct 
comparisons between companies 
are ent to be misleading, unless 
accounting differences are fully 
known. Also the soundness of re- 
lating research expenditures to 
sales is open to question, because 
profit margins of different com- 
panies and of different products 
vary widely. It has been suggested 
that a better measurement is to 
relate research and development 
expenses to net income before 
taxes and before deducting such 
research expenses. It is interest- 
ing to note that the research and 
development expenses of the 20 
chemical companies av.eraged 
about 17% of such net jncome in 
1954. 

A large expenditure for re- 
search and development is in it- 
self no guarantee of future prog- 
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ress. Of far greater import is the 
creative ability of the research 
staff, and even this would be of 
no avail if management is unwill- 
ing or unable to promote com- 
mercial development of the ac- 
complishments of the research 
staff. So while we study the fig- 
ures and find them helpful in 
our appraisal of growth prospects. 
the intangibles remain of the 
greatest importance. 


Shortage of Scientists 


A word of caution in appraising 
long-term growth prospects of the 
chemical industry appear war- 
ranted, as there is a shortage of 
scientifically trained persornel. 
Our universities are not graduat- 
ing enough scientists to take care 
of industry’s growing needs. 


Perhaps the most effective place 
to tackle the problem first is at 
the high school level. Some high 
schools teach no science at all, 
Others have no laboratory facili- 
ties. Since 1950, the number of 
accredited high school science 
teachers has been reduced by 
more than one-half. I really be- 
lieve that a solution to the teacher 
problem would be far easier to 
achieve if all of us could attain 
a fuller appreciation and under- 
standing of the tremendously im- 
portant task that the high school 
science teacher can perform. 


Diversification 


The chemical industry produces 
an almost infinite variety cf ma- 
terials, which are essential to the 
operation of every major industry. 
It converts abundant, low cost 
raw materials sucn as coal, salt, 
limestone, sulphur, air, natural 
gas, petroleum, wood and products 
of agriculture into about 50 im- 
portant basic chemicals and into 
hundreds of intermediates. The 
latter are processed on a com- 
mercial scale inio some _ 8,000 
chemicals. 


The diversification of the chem- 
ical industry may be further il- 
lustrated by the wide variety of 
new products that attained com- 
mercial production in 1955. In 
the field of medicine, the new 
analogues of cortisone, pioneered 
by Schering, have demons.rated 
a marked improvement in effec- 
tiveness and safety over other 
corticosteriods for the treatment 
of rheumatoid arthritis, bronchial 
asthma, allergies and other dis- 
eases. It is estimated that sales 
of the new analogues already ex- 
ceed the annual rate of $35 mil- 
lion. Smith, Kline & French’s 
chlorpromazine and other tran- 
quilizing drugs are being used 
with striking effectiveness in the 
treatment of mental ilinesses, 
nervous conditions and alcohol- 
ism. Development of the Salk 
polio vaccine has _ contributed 
much to an understanding of the 
problems of viruses. At the erd 
of 1955 Lilly had supplied 20,- 
700,000 doses of Salk vaccine, or 
about 70% of the total amount 
supplied by all manufacturers. 


A new type of polyethylene, 
made by low pressure methods, 
promises to extend the market 
for this rapidly growing class of 
plastic materials. The new poly- 
ethylene, with its greaier rigidity, 
strength and heat resistance, ap- 
pears well suited for use in film 
and sheeting for packaging, in 
pipe, and in molded goods such as 
bottles, trays, bowls and hundreds 
of other household and industrial 
articles. Ten prominent com- 
panies are licensed to make the 
new type of polyethylene under 
the Ziegler or Phillips patents. 

The polyurethanes comprise a 
versatile family of new com- 
pounds that can be made into a 
great variety of products. These 
include flexible foams for use in 
mattresses, seat cushions, pillows 
and clothing interliners; rigid 
foams which are used to increase 
the structural strength of wing 
tips, tail assemblies and radar 


housings of airplanes and to pro- 
vide both insulation and strength 
to other fabricated metal prod- 
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ucts; solid rubber-like materia!s 
' that possess outstanding abrasion 
‘ resistance; adhesives and protec- 
tive coatings. Allied Chemical, 
Du Pont and Mobay, the latier 
jointly owned by Monsanto and 
the German Bayer company, oc- 
cupy leading positions in the 
manufacture of the polyesters and 
diisocyenates required for the 
polyurethanes. 


Around the middle of last year, 
Hercules’ new plant for the man- 
ufacture of dimethyl terepvhtha- 
_ late commenced operations. The 
plant employs an air oxidation of 
p-xylene under mild conditions. 
This new process has resulted in 
low cost and high purity for this 
important intermediate for the 
manufacture of the polyester 
films and fibers. This is an im- 
portant new development of it- 
self, but doubly so because this 
same technique and essentially 
the same equipment can be used 
for the manufacture of other 
. chemicals. 


The above are but a few ex- 
amples of recent additions to the 
great variety of chemicals that 
are available. The wide diversifi- 
cation of the chemical industry 
in. both products and markets 
lends stability to operations, as 
well as providing ever increas- 
ing opportunities for growth 
through development of new and 
improved products. It is this op- 
portunity for growth, more than 
any other single factor, that ac- 
counts for the high investment 
rating placed on securities of 
chemical companies. 


Chicago Bend Club 
To Hear Reierson 


CHICAGO, Ill.—There will be 
a luncheon meeting of The Bond 
Club of Chicago, Thursday, April 
26, 1956, at 12:15 p.m., in the Red 
Lacouer Room of the Palmer 
House. 

Guest Speaker will be Roy L. 
Reierson, whose subject will be 
“Investing Today for Tomorrow’s 
Economy.” 

Mr. Reierson is the economist 
for the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, with the office of Vice- 
President 

Members may avail themselves 
of the opportunity to invite guests 
at a charge of $3.75 per person. 
Reservations may be made with 
Donald B. Stephens, Cruttenden & 
eo. 


With Keller Brothers 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Edward J. 
Carroll is now with Keller 
Brothers Securities Co., Zero 


Court Street. 


With Coburn Middlebrook 


(Special to THe FiInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


WORCESTER, Mass. — Joseph 
Gemma, Jr. is now affiliated with 
Coburn & Middlebreok, Incorpo- 
rated, 390 Main Street. 


With R. F. Camneau 


(Special to [He FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, Mich. — Richard J. 
Ellyson is now with R. F. Cam- 
peau Company, Penobscot Bldg. 


Merrill] Lynch Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAGINAW, Mich.—Richard M. 
Guthridge is now with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Second National Bank Building. 


Joins Don W. Miller 

(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich.—Acar Z. Bill 
has joined the staff of Don W. 
Miller & Co., Penobscot Building, 
members of the Detroit Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Bill has recently 
been with Industrial National 
Bank of Detroit and prior thereto 

was with Carr & Company. 











Railroad Securities 


By GERALD D. McKEEVER 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas is in the throes of its third 
attempt to solve the constantly increasing problem of disposing 
of its 7% cumulative preferred stock liability. The back dividends 
cn this issue totalled $154 per share as of the first of this year and 
$155.25 after giving effect to the 50-cent per share payment made 
on April 2. One of the steps taken by the new common stock 
interests which last June acquirea privately a block of over 
500,000 shares of the road’s common, and gained representation on 
the road’s Board, was to reduce quarterly payments on the pre- 
ferred from $1.25 per share to 50 cents. It was stated last Septem- 
ber in connection with the announcement of this reduction, which 
became effective for the final quarter of last year, that this reduc- 
tion was “in no sense a commitment as to future policy” but that 
it was done in view of the (quite accurate) projection of only 
$3 million net for 1955. The payment at the $5 rate which had 
been in effect for some time called for $344 million annually, and 
this amount would not have been fully earned in 1955. Net income 
for last year was actually $3,111,000 as against $4,020,000 for 1954 
and $6,343,000 for 1953. 

Whatever the reason, the reduction in the dividend has only 
aggravated the problem of back dividend accrual, and on Dec. 1 
of last year the road proposed its third voluntary plan for the 
elimination of the preferred and its accruals, which, as mentioned 
above, were $154 per share as of the first of this year. This 
plan is to offer in exchange for each $100 par preferred share, 
or a total claim of $254 as of that date, a “package” with 
nominal value of $150. This would consist of $50 principal value 
of 442% prior lien bonds of 35-year maturity, $50 principal 
value of a 5% income debenture, and an arrears certificate having 
a claim up to $50 on net earnings of the road before any dividends 
could be paid on the common stock. 

The value of this proposed “package” might be estimated 
somewhere in the vicinity of $90 at the present time. The out- 
standing prior lien 4%s of 1978—i.e., due in 22 years—are selling 
around 90, and this might suggest a value of 85 for the proposed 
35-year issue, or a factor of $42.50 in the “package.” The income 
debentures might be rather generously valued at 55 (the more 
strongly situated Missouri Pacific income debentures are trading 
around 61) and this would indicate an additional ‘“‘package’”’ 
element of $27.50. The value of the arrears certificate is more 
dubious until the trend of the road’s net income improves, but 
this might be assigned a “guesstimate” of 40% of face value for 
the time being, which would produce another “package” element 
of $20. While the total work-out value of the “package” mav 
thus look like $90 (as against the current price of 75 for the 
preferred) whether this would hold or increase would depend 
on the stability of the prior lien 4%s and the income debentures 
particularly, which, in turn would depend on an improvement 
in the road’s earnings. Available earnings in 1955 barely covered 
the total pro forma interest of some $6.8 million as per the plan 
and left almost nothing for the acquisition of, or payment on, 
the arrears certificates. The prior lien 4%s of 1978 are already 
down about 10 points from their 1955 high. 


On December 1, the day this pian was divulged, “Katy” 
preferred ran up to 91% for a four point gain on the day, but 
this strength was shortlived a,nd it closed on the following day 
at 8534. More sober reflection apparently changed a lot of minds, 
and best evidence of this was the weakness in the road’s bonds 
that set in immediately. To allocate $50 principal value of prior 
lien 4%4s for each of the 667,004 shares of the preferred would 
involve « $33.3 million increase in the road’s senior and fixed 
interest debt, and would increase fixed charges by $1.5 million, 
or roughly by 50%. As mentioned above “Katy” prior lien 
414s are down 10 points from the 1955 high and other bonds of 
the road are down in proportion. There is some opinion that 
they would be even lower if there were stronger evidence of the 
success of the plan. 

On the contrary, the plan is being opposed both by a large 
bondholder and by a preferred stockholder group, the latter said 
to represent 34,000 shares of the preferred. The bondholder, one 
of the great life insurance companies, has announced its intention, 
as a holder of $7,059,000 MKT first 4s and three series of the prior 
lien bonds aggregating $2,971,000, or about one-seventh of the 
outstanding total of the three prior lien issues, of asking permis- 
sion of the ICC to intervene in the hearing on the plan before 
the Commission. A similar request has been made by the above- 
mentioned preferred stockholder group representing a claim (as 
stated) of $8,976,000. 

The reason for the disaffection of the bondholders is obvious. 
One of the grounds for objection by preferred stockholders is 
that they would give up their voting rights by which they repre- 
sent 45% of the total stockholder vote while being called upon to 
retain largely a junior position if the plan should gain anvthing 
like 190% acceptance. The previous plan which was dropped 
last July when the new common stockholder group became repre- 
sented on the road’s board would have preserved voting rights 
by according to each share of the preferred one share of a new 
class A stock in addition to $140 principal value of income deben- 
tures. The second objection is that a total claim of $254 per 
share would be settled by an allocation having only $150 nominal 
value and a much lower presently realizable value. A _ third 
objection that has been raised is that stockholders may have 
to be taxed for having made these concessions, since it is believed 
that a revamp of this sort might be ruled a taxable exchange, 
with the result of penalizing those who purchased “Katy” pre- 
ferred at lower prices. 

Finally, the proposed plan is not viewed as accomplishing 
the purpose of improving the position of the common in respect 
to dividend outlook unless such a sigable proportion accept so 
that the’foad could within its means, meet its,.obligation to a 
small balance of non-assenters, or make a better deal with them, 
and this possibility would encourage “hold-outs.” It is stated that 
the road will not make the plan effective unless it is accepted 
by 75% of holders of the preferred, but even this. could be far 
from a large proportion of the 667,004 shares. Subject to the 
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plan’s becoming effective on this basis, the road’s common stock- 
holders on Feb. 2 voted to reduce the stated value of their 
shares from $82.42 to $41.20, to produce about $3.3 million addi- 
tional capital surplus. 

: Whether or not the ICC will be influenced by objectors, there 
is great question that, in its own thinking, it would countenance 
the $3314 million increase in senior debt and a 50% increase 
in fixed charges to discharge in part a junior obligation. Also, 
the $6.8 million annual interest that would result was barely 
covered by 1955 earnings, as previously mentioned, and unless 
improvement is in sight, there is no room for a capital fund 
except at the expense of debenture interest. The plan rejected by 
the road’s board last July, provided for a capital fund up to $2 
million annually. 

It may be hoved, however, that the “Katy” is seeing its worst 
days now. Available pre-tax earnings averaged $11.2 million 
annually for the 1951-54 period as compared to the $6.8 million 
of 1955, which is comparable, since the road paid no Federal 
tax last year and is still accruing none. The road is fully diesel- 
ized, and the poor earnings of the last two years particularly is 
due mainly to a slump in revenues resulting, for the most part, 
from poor agricultural conditions in the territory. However, the 
road’s revenue trend has chronically trailed behind that of its 
own Southwest district as well as that of Class I, and really 
nose-dived in 1954. Only minor improvement was shown last 
year—insufficient, in fact to offset higher expenses. Following is 


a 7a of revenue indices based on the 1947-49 average 
as ; : 


1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 
Missouri-Kansas -Texas 97 96 113 112 104 
Southwestern District__ 115 105 120 121 115 
Cae 3° SOOM. oo chek 112 104 119 118 116 


Revenues have shown some improvement in the first two 
months of this year, but, as in the case ef most other reads, net 
income was down because the advantage of the freight rate in- 
crease was not gained until March 7. On an annual basis this 
should amount to about $3.2 million for the “Katy,” with some 
80% effective this year. Results for February and the first two 
months of this year are as follows: 

-——February—— c— Two Months—, 

1956 1955 1956 1955 
Gross Revenue__ $5,951,000 $5,649,000 $11,715,000 $11,255,000 
Net income__-__-_ 217,000 239,000 221,000 364,000 
Maintenance -__- 27.3% 28.4% 27.6% 28.7% 


Katy preferred sold at 100% last year before the dividend 
payment rate was cut from $5 to $2. Its further decline to the 
75 level seems to reflect great doubt that the present plan can be 
placed in effect, making the higher indicated “Package” values 
realizable. The common stock, which would not be nominally 
disturbed by the proposed plan, would nevertheless continue to 
be penalized by heavy prior charges, although only to the extent 
of two-thirds of what they would have been under the preceding 
plan or if the preferred stock remains as it is. Thus the position 
of the common is potentially improved by the present plan, and 
while virtually no earnings for the common would have been 
reflected last year, average pro forma earnings would have been 
about $1.85 for the 1945-54 decade under the pending plan as 
against 44 cents per share actually shown. 


This would not indicate early dividend possibilities, however, 
for some $3314 million of net would be committed to the retire- 
ment of the arrears certificates before a common dividend could be 
entertained, and this could take some 20 years or more on the 
basis of average earnings for the 1945-54 decade, and furthermore, 
without making any provision for some $17 million prior lien 
bonds falling due in 1962 and $13.6 million adjustment 5s due in 
1967. Under proper conditions the $17 million prior lien 4s and 
5s falling due in 1962 might conceivably be refunded, at least in 
part. However, it would require the retention of a larger amount 
of cash than the pending plan would seem to contemplate to pay 
off part of these issues, and the chances of refunding either all or 
part are not helped by the proposal to increase the senior bonded 
debt and fixed charges as previously described. 


In these circumstances the best explanation for even the pres- 
ently lower price of 14 for “Katy” common is the short position 
in this stock—the heaviest short interest on “the Board.” The 
run-up to over 21 last year followed the announcement that some 
500,000 shares in an estate were bought privately, and were thus 
not to appear on the market to relieve the short position. 





First National City 
Group Cffering 
Philadelphia Bonds 


The First National City Bank of 
New York and Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc. are joint managers of an 
underwriting syndicate which was 
awarded on April 10 an issue of 
$12.000,000 Philadelphia School 
District, Pennsylvania, bonds, due 
May 1, 1958 to 1981, inclusive. 

The group bid 100.0304 for a 
combination of 4s, 234s, 2%s and 
ls, representing a net interest cost 
of 2.8777%. 

The bonds were reoffered at 
prices scaled to yield from 2% to 
3.10%, according to maturity. 

Associated in the offering are: 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank; 
Blair & Co. Incorporated; Salo- 
mon Bros. ‘& Hutzler; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corporation; 
R. W. Pressvrich & Co.; Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Union Securities 
Corporation; Eastman, Dillon & 
Co.: Hornblower & Weeks: Dean 
Witter & Co.: A. Webster Dough- 
erty & Co.; Coffin & Burr Incor- 


porated; The Illinois Company 
Incorporated; Roosevelt & Cross 
Incorporated; Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, N. J.; Geo. B. 
Gibbons & Company, Incorporated; 
First of Michigan Corporation; 
Hayden, Stone & Co.; Central Re- 
public Company (Incorporated); 
Bramhall, Falion & Co. Inc.; 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch; Fauset, 
Steele & Co.; Thomas & Company; 
Brooke & Co.; McCormick & Co.; 
Mullaney, Wells & Company; Glo- 
ver & MacGregor, Inc. 


With Donovan, Gilbert 


(Specia] to THe FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAGINAW, Mich.—Stephen H. 
Lyttle is now associated with 
Donovan, Gilbert & Co., Bear- 
inger Building. 


With Jemieson & Co. 


(Special to Txz FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Alex- 
ander J. Bedard is now with 
Jamieson & Company, First Na- 
tional Soo Line Building, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 
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Canada’s Northern Empire 
Offers Unlimited Possibilities 


and scientists compared with 760,- 
000 in the United States. While 
the United States graduated 53,- 
500 of them in 1954, Russia grad- 
uated 104,000. 


Russia’s Mammoth Industrial 
Expansion Must Be Viewed 
Dispassionately 
My purpose in citing these sta- 
tistics is not to arouse hostility 
toward Russia, because I fervent- 
ly believe that the most danger- 
ous of sentiments is international 
hatred. War has never provided 
a satisfactory solution for inter- 
national problems. The almost 40 
years that have passed _ since 
World War I have given us suffi- 
cient perspective to appreciate 
the utter folly and futility of 
armed conflict among nations. The 
United States, believe it or not, 
entered into World War I on the 
side of France and Great Britain 
with high idealism. In the words 
of Woodrow Wilson, America felt 
that this was “a war to end wars” 
and fought “to make the world 
safe for democracy.’ The Allies 
were completely victorious in 
1918. Yet, within a short time, 
there arose three of the most con- 
spicuous dictatorships the world 
has ever known—Hitler, Mussolini 
and Stalin, and within 21 years, 
the world was plunged into an- 
other war more destructive and 
devastating than any catastrophe 
that had previously occurred in 
history. Again the Allies were 
victorious, and again the world is 


experiencing uneasy semi-peace, 
punctuated constantly by small 
“hot” wars here and big “cold” 
wars there. 

The nations of the world, and 
the peoples within them, have 
always differed widely in their 
economic, political and religious 
beliefs. We know from bitter ex- 
perience that the irrationality of 
war cannot settle these differ- 
ences. We must further recognize 
that, in this atomic age, warfare 
will more likely than not lead to 
the annihilation of both aggressor 
and defender. Mankind’s survival 
rests upon the frank exchange of 
ideas and the sincere respect for 
one another’s convictions. 


Canada Best Qualified Nation to 
Promote World Peace 


Canada is probably in a better 
position than any other nation to 
exercise a profound influence for 
constructive world peace. She is 
admired and well liked through- 
out the world. With the United 
States, she has given a century- 
long demonstration that two na- 
tions can live side by side in 
amity. Within her own borders, 
she has long peacefully embraced 
two major races, representing two 
languages and two _ religions— 
both, of course, accidents of birth. 
This Canadian example of living 
in admiration and respect at home 
and abroad holds tremendous hope 
for the whole family of mankind, 
whose choice has narrowed down 
to coexistence or extinction. 


Continued from page 10 





Bank Stocks as Investments 
Throughout tne Business Cycle 


of the favored types of bank 
stocks while undervaluing whole- 
sale banks and New York banks 
in general. 


For my part I firmly believe 
that the three types of bank 
stocks which I have mentioned 
should still be emphasized but 
this does not mean that I would 
avoid or neglect other types of 
bank stocks because the future 
of all good bank stocks appears 
very bright. I caution against 
“guaging the desirability of a 
bank stock solely by its fidelity 
to the characteristics of these 
favored types. Furthermore my 
affection for the favored types 
of bank stocks is strictly tem- 
pered by price considerations and 
can prove very, very fickle if 
relative prices get out of line. I 
believe that the relative advan- 
tages enjoyed by the favored types 
of bank stocks are continuing but 
with decreased scope as greatly 
increased loan demand and sub- 
stantial increase in the prime 
loan rate have improved the rel- 
ative position of other types of 
bank stocks. In fact at some 
point, at some time, and under 


the appropriate operating and 
economic conditions we may 
properly emphasize the other 


types of bank stocks. We may be 
a long way from that today but 
the possibility is real enough so 
that I do not want to pay too 
much of a relative premium for 
diminishing relative advantages 
or have all of my bank stock 
funds tied up in the types of bank 
stocks most favored today. I 
know that one swallow does not 
make a summer but when J. P. 
Morgan & Co., which is a New 
York, one office, wholesale bank, 
can show an increase of 35% in 
earnings in one year as it did 
in 1955 I am not going to let any 
popular prejudice turn me against 
this bank because it is situated 


in New York City and does a 
wholesale business exclusively. 

My attitude is simply this. 
Judge each bank on the sum total 
of its discernible merits, includ- 
ing, of course, the quality of its 
management, no matter where it 
is situated, no matter what its 
type and relate your conclusion 
to the market value of its shares. 
We know that there are fads in 
investing, but fads and enthusi- 
asm are no substitute for sound 
analysis. The whole bank stock 
picture is very attractive. Let us 
not limit the advantages which 
we can gain from investment in 
bank stocks by avoiding one sec- 
tion of the bank stock market or 
overemphasizing any other sec- 
tion. 


I know of professional investors 
who will not make any additional 
commitments in New York or Chi- 
cago bank stocks because reserve 
requirements are 20% in these 
cities compared with 18% in re- 
serve cities. Obviously, there is 
a two point differential against 
the New York and Chicago banks. 
Informed banking opinion regards 
this differential as an anachro- 
nism and eventually it will be 
eliminated by change in the law 
if it cannot be removed by admin- 
istration. In any event, the dif- 
ferential has been decreased from 
the legal maximum of six points 
to the present two points and on 
the last two occasions when re- 
serve requirements were decreased 
in mid- 1953 and mid-1954 the 
New York and Chicago require- 
ments were decreased two points 
each time and the reserve city 
requirements were decreased only 
one point each time. The remain- 
ing differential against the New 
York and Chicago banks is still 
material but it is only one-third 
of what it was and the possibility 
of total elimination is real enough 
so that the required reserve dif- 





ferential is a near-term rather 
than a long-term objection to the 
New York and Chicago banks. 

From 1939 to date there was a 
very large increase in total de- 
posits of all member banks. As a 
result of the over-all increase, the 
actual deposits of all classes of 
member banks have increased tre- 
mendously but the proportionate 
amount of total deposits held by 
the Central Reserve City banks in 
New York and Chicago has de- 
clined drastically while the pro- 
portionate amount of total depos- 
its held by the Reserve City Banks 
has appreciably increased and the 
proportionate amount of total de- 
posits held by Country Banks has 
tremendously increased. No one 
would deny that during this pe- 
riod the sun shone brighter on the 
Reserve City and Country Banks 
than on the Central Reserve City 
Banks, but this is a natural phe- 
nomenon in an expanding econ- 
omy. Money goes where it is spent 
regardless of where it is borrowed 
and piling up redundant money in 
the New York and Chicago banks 
with the rest of the country starv- 
ing for credit was not politically 
possible if it was economically 
feasible. In any event most of the 
increase in total deposits, most of 
the deterioration in the relative 
position of the New York and Chi- 
cago banks and most of the im- 
provement in the relative position 
of the Reserve City and Country 
Banks since 1939 to date occurred 
prior to 1950. Since then the in- 
crease in total deposits as well as 
the changes in proportionate dis- 
tribution of deposits have both 
continued but at a greatly reduced 
rate. If you wish to benefit from 
the better deposit performance of 
the Reserve City Banks compared 
with the New York and Chicago 
banks you may still do so but you 
have missed the greater part of 
your opportunity, and, therefore, 
should not pay too high a relative 
price for the scope of the oppor- 
tunity which remains even in the 
districts which have shown the 
best rate of growth. 


Also, as the increase in prime 
interest rates which we have al- 
ready had is gradually bred into 
the average rate received by banks 
on loans and investments it is 
quite probable over the next few 
years that the increase in average 
rate received on loans in invest- 
ments will add much more to bank 
income than increased volume of 
loans and investments resulting 
from increased deposits at the 
present rate. To the extent that 
the increase in the average rate 
received on loans and investments 
is a recovery from an artificially 
low level the betterment in a 
bank’s position resulting from an 
increase in average rate received 
on loans and investments may 
prove as permanent or more 
permanent than the betterment 
resulting from an increase in 
deposits. 

The recent and current im- 
provement in the banking busi- 
ness has benefited all types of 
banks but it has particularly bene- 
fited wholesale banks and Cen- 
tral Reserve City Banks. Increased 
loan demand and higher interest 
rates have helped all types of 
banks but have tended to lessen 
the comparative advantage en- 
joyed by our favored types of 
banks. With more loans around 
than the banking system.can con- 
veniently handle the ability to 
get loans loses much of its pre- 
mium value and the ability to 
make loans assumes an unaccus- 
tomed value. Interest rates never 
declined as much in the Reserve 
Cities or in retail banks as they 
did in the Central Reserve Cities 
and in wholesale banks. The im- 
provement in rates in the Central 
Reserve Cities and in wholesale 
banks, therefore, started from a 
lower level and can result in a 


higher proportionate increase in 
‘loan income. Furthermore, the 


lending operations of Central Re- 
serve City Banks and wholesale 
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banks are more closely related to 
the prime lending rate and there- 
fore will derive more benefit from 
increase in the prime rate. 

I would like to say a few words 
about the tools of bank analysis 
and the outlook for the banking 
5usiness but before I proceed fur- 
ther I would like to repeat my 


earlier statement. Judge each 
bank on the sum total of its dis- 
cernible merits, including, of 


course, the quality of its manage- 
ment, no matter where it is sit- 
uated, no matter what its type 
and relate your conclusion to the 
market value of its shares. 


Bank Analysis Tools 


The balance sheet of a bank 
which is submitted to stockhold- 
ers is basically similar to the call 
report or legal statement which 
must be submitted to supervisory 
authority at least three times a 
year and published in a news- 
paper bearing the sworn state- 
ments of an officer and three 
directors. 

A bank’s earnings report to its 
stockholders is not required by 
law and is not made to super- 
visory authority. Any earnings 
report required by supervisory 
authority is merely affirmed by 
one officer of the bank but is 
considered secret and is not avail- 
able to the stockholders or public. 

The difference in form and 
treatment between the balance 
sheet and the earnings report is 
important to analysts because as 
a result balance sheet information 
on banks is more formal, more 
precise, more comparable and 
more frequently available than 
earnings information. In fact, 
many interior banks issue an 
earnings report only once a year 
and some banks, even including 
some of the large Chicago banks, 
never issue one. Furthermore, 
outside of New York City where 
detailed, comparable, quarterly 
earnings reports are the rule, 
there seems to be an_ infinite 
variety of earnings reports and 
an infinite variety of the factors 
which are permitted to influence 
reported earnings in various ways. 


For these and other reasons I 
hark back to my early training 
and also figure bank earnings 
from balance sheets by dividing 
the increase in capital, surplus 
and undivided profits plus divi- 
dends paid during the period by 
the number of shares outstanding. 
The result which is known as in- 
dicated earnings to distinguish it 
from operating or reported earn- 
ings is all that we could get in the 
old days when bank earnings re- 
ports were unknown and gener- 
ally considered unnecessary. I 
prefer to use operating earnings 
where available but I include the 
indicated earning figure in my 
bank stock table along with the 
operating earning figure as a no- 
tice and reminder to check on any 
difference between them. Indi- 
cated earnings may be outmoded 
but they still serve this useful 
purpose in bank stock analysis. 


I am a great believer in the 
use of ratios in bank stock anal- 
ysis, using one ratio to fortify or 
check on the implications of an- 
other. There are at least 20 ratios 
which are commonly used in bank 
analysis. These divide themselves 
rather naturally under the three 
headings: balance sheet ratios, 
earnings ratios and market ratios. 
All of these ratios and several 
others for 124 banks are given 
in our annual bank study. 


The average person gets the 
most information out of the mar- 
ket ratios and, in my opinion, 
these ratios are the most impor- 
tant because they give a judgment 
of value at a price instead of 
merely contemplating abstract 
value. The amount of earning 
assets per dollar of market value 
tells you how many dollars go to 
work for you for every dollar put 
into the market. The earnings on 
market value tell you what is 
earned on every dollar put into 
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the market and the yield tells you 
the rate of income received on 
every dollar put into the market. 
Then in case you are interested, 
the market value-book value re- 
lationship tells you how much in 
dollars of underlying stated value 
you get for the dollars put into 
the market. 

The inherent earning capacity 
may be gauged by the rate of 
earnings on total capital accounts 
and the efficiency of a bank’s 
operations may be gauged by its 
rate of earnings on total assets 
and the amount of net operating 
earnings in relation to gross earn- 
ings. The adequacy of capital may 
be gauged in part by the capital 
deposit ratio, the risk ratio (total 
assets less governments and cash 
assets times capital accounts) and 
the composition of assets. 

Policy and nature of business 
can be determined in part by the 
composition of assets, the break- 
down of income by sources and 
the risk ratio. These and many 
other things can be learned by 
proper combination of ratios. A 
large capital deposit ratio indi- 
cates high earning capacity and 
a low risk ratio with a large capi- 
tal deposit ratio indicates large 
reserve earning capacity. A bank 
which has a lower than average 
risk ratio, a higher than average 
rate of return on capital, a higher 
than average rate of return on 
total assets and a higher than 
average per cent of gross carried 
through to net is a candidate for 
the bank stock hit parade. Ratios 
can indicate which bank stocks 
appear relatively desirable and 
should be subjected to finer in- 
ternal analysis if adequate infor- 
mation is available. However, the 
use of any and all ratios must be 
appropriately tempered by con- 
sideration of the quality and rec- 
ord of the bank’s management. 
Ratios are very good tools but 
you have to combine their use 
with general knowledge. 


The excellent first quarter bank 
earnings now being released are 
gratifying but certainly not sur- 
prising. One did not have to be a 
prophet to be able to predict the 
direction of bank earnings in 1956. 
The initial direction of bank 
earnings in 1956 was determined 
in 1955. Interest rates, particu- 
larly loan rates, increased sharply 
in the latter part of 1955 but the 
increases were not in effect long 
enough to appreciably increase 
the average rate received on loans 
in the year 1955. Their full effect 
will be felt in 1956 and subse- 
quent years. The prime loan rate 
increased from 3-344% in August 
and from 3%-3142% in October, 
1955. The rate charged by the 
New York banks to business bor- 
rowers increased approximately 
%% from 3.30% in June to 3.76% 
in December but the average rate 
on loans received by these banks 
increased only nominally from 
3.50% in 1954 to 3.64% in 1955, 
The large increase in interest in- 
come of the banks in 1955 com- 
pared with 1954 resulted primarily 
from increased volume of higher 
yielding loans financed by trans- 
fer of funds in volume from lower 
yielding investments rather than 
from higher interest rates. A 
bulletin of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System 
speaking about the earnings of 
all Member Banks said in part: 
“The larger earnings on loans 
were largely due to a $7 billion 
increase in average holdings of 
loans as the rate of return on 
these assets showed little change.” 
I would note in passing that the 
average rate received on loans by 
all Member Banks was 4.76% in 
1955 compared with 4.71% in 
1954. 


The effect on bank earnings of 
all the changes which occurred in 
1955 is cumulative in 1956. The 
New Year started with a higher 
effective rate received on loans 
than the 1955 average and a much 
greater volume of loans than the 
1955 average. The adjusted loans, 












excluding loans to banks of week- 
ly reporting Member Banks in 
New York City, were $14,043,000,- 
000 on Jan. 4, 1956, an increase 
of $2,316,000,000, or 19.7%, over 
Jan. 5, 1955 and $1,311,000,000, or 
10.3%, above the 1955 average. 
The adjusted loans, excluding 
loans to banks of week reporting 
Member Banks in leading cities, 
were $48,297,000,000 on Jan. 4, 
1956, an increase of $7,706,000,000, 
or 18.8%, over Jan. 5, 1955, and 
$4,701,000,000, or 10.8%, above the 
1955 average. On March 28, 1956 
the adjusted loans of weekly re- 
porting Member Banks in New 
York City were even higher at 
$14,660,000,000 and adjusted loans 
of weekly reporting Member 
Banks on March 21 were even 
higher at $49,556,000,000. 


Since the beginning of the year 
the rate on loans has firmed per- 
ceptibly. Although the prime loan 
rate has not been officially 
changed as yet there are not many 
borrowers who can still borrow 
at the prime rate so the rate 
charged to most borrowers will 
be increased with or without an 
increase in the prime loan rate. 
Then over the last month-end the 
Brokers loan rate was increased 
from 334% to 4%. This action re- 
veals the realities of the present 
situation because the Brokers loan 
rate is one of the most sensitive 
money market indicators. A 4% 
Brokers loan rate seems strange 
to many people and frightening 
to some but prior to 1930 the Bro- 
kers loan rate was normally above 
4% and generally considerably 
abeve. For whatever the contrast 
is worth I would like to point out 
that the average rate received by 
the New York banks on total 
loans and investments in 1955 was 
approximately 2.96%. 


Bank commitments aré predom- 
inantly short-term but are not all 
payable on demand. For this rea- 
son, when interest rates increase 
there is always a time lag before 
the average rate received on loans 
and investments can equal the 
going rate for new commitments. 
We are now in this stage in the 
build-up of bank earnings. Earn- 
ings have increased and will con- 
tinue to increase. If interest rates 
continue to increase the banks 
can enter into a secondary or 
explosive stage in the build-up 
of earnings. If interest rates con- 
tinue to increase, the difference 
between the rate received on old 
commitments and the going rate 
can become very considerable and 
constitute a concealed earnings 
potential of considerable magni- 
tude. When this potential is real- 
ized- by reinvestment of old com- 
mitments in volume the situation 
can become dynamic. Then the 
average rate received on total 
loans and investments can in- 
crease faster than the going rate 
and may continue to increase 
after the going rate has stabilized 
or tapered off. The banks may or 
may not get into the secondary or 
explosive stage of earnings build- 
up on this try but the actualities 
of the primary stage that we are 
now in are promising enough to 
attract increased investor interest 
in bank stocks. 


Now Cloud, Price, Harris 


HOUSTON, Tex. — The firm 
name of Harris & Company, Com- 
merce Building, has been changed 
to Cloud, Price & Harris, Inc. 


Now Kahlmus & Co. 


MERIDIAN, Miss. — The firm 
name of Kahlmus, Smith and 
Company, Threefoot Building, has 
been changed: to Kahlmus & 
Company. 


Joins Kenneth Provost 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SANTA ANA, Calif.—Robert B. 
Pershall has become affiliated 
525 


with Kenneth L. Provost, 
North Broadway. 
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Impact of Atomic Energy 
On the Chemical Industry 


cant progress in futhering private 
enterprise participation in the 
peaceful development of atomic 
energy, through modifying secu- 
rity regulations and liberalizing 
patent policies. Highlighting these 
efforts have been the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, the declassifica- 
tion program recently instituted, 
and the establishment of access 
permits. These are all encouraging 
trends and if continued will con- 
tribute to a fuller participation 
by the chemical industry. It is 
important, therefore, that security 
and patent regulations be so mod- 
ified as to make research and de- 
velopment attractive to the entire 
industry. To this end, declassifi- 
cation should continue at an ac- 
celerated rate and be broadened 
to the fullest extent consistent 
with national security. 

The atomic energy field will 
grow and develop to its full po- 
tential only when it is completely 
exposed to the normal commer- 
cial incentives of private indus- 
trial development in a system of 
free enterprise. 


The personnel of the Atomic 
Energy Commission has shown a 
keen awareness of the needs of 
private industry, and has been 
genuinely interested in working 
out solutions to our mutual prob- 
lems. This close liaison has made 
possible the progress to date, but 
closer and continuing liaison is 
both needed and expected. Within 
the limits set by the weapons 
program, all information devel- 
oped at government expense 
should be made available to in- 
dustry on an unclassified basis. 

At the same time industry must 
recognize that it cannot be spoon- 
fed by the AEC. The amount of 
valuable information now avail- 
able on this subject is far greater 
than many companies can absorb. 
Before criticizing the government 
for restricting information, these 
companies should investigate what 
is available. 


Private Enterprise 


It is no accident that the great- 
est progress in the development 
of new products in this country 
and the speed of their accomplish- 
ment are brought about through 
the device we call the private cor- 
poration—an organization specifi- 
cally and primarily designed to 
get the most out of the human 
attributes of leadership and team- 
work. Some of these are large 
and others are small. Some are 
criticized at times for their big- 
ness. Having been a part of the 
largest corporation-like agency in 
this country for the past 38 years, 
I am not so concerned at the size 
of some of our private corpora- 
tions. They are small indeed in 
comparison with the Defense De- 
partment. 

The large corporations could not 
function without the support they 
obtain from thousands of small 
companies throughout the coun- 
try by contract and subcontract 
for products made by these small- 
er companies. There is and will 
continue to be a requirement in 
the future in the atomic field for 
both large and small organizations 
of this type if we are to make 
the progress we should. 


I believe it is apparent to all of 
you that the challenge of this new 
science is tremendous. 
this is recognized by the chemical 
industry. But the potential good 
that can result for all mankind 
merits doing all we can to meet 
this challenge. There is another 
important reason. We in America 
are used to competition. In this 
field we are dealing with world 
competition, and it must be met 
if we are to maintain our pres- 
ent world position. American in- 





I know 


dustry will do well to consider 
how its business will be affected 
if nuclear energy gives to foreign 
countries power in quantities, at 
prices, and in areas not heretofore 
available. 

I have already touched upon the 
serious problem of an adequate 
supply of trained scientists and 
engineers. Aside from the nuclear 
energy field, our industry alone 
has and now is facing a dangerous 
shortage of such personnel. It 
will become more serious as time 
goes on at least for the immediate 
future. But this new field will 
demand much more of human re- 
sources than technical proficiency. 
It will, in fact, demand the best 
our population can produce in 
business and industrial leadership 
and teamwork. This is the critical 
area upon which all the rest will 
depend. 

Throughout my Army career the 
questions of leadership and team 
play have been subjects to which 
I have given much thought and 
study. It was my privilege to 
know all the senior military lead- 
ers on the Allied side during 
World War II, as well as most of 
the top political leaders. I know 
many of the men who have suc- 
ceeded to these positions since the 
war and, in addition, have met and 
gotten to know other present day 
leaders in the free world, espe- 
cially in the Far East. Although 
no two of these men have been 
alike, they have all demonstrated 
qualities of leadership which they 
have in common. 

It_is my firm conviction that 
these same qualities are just as 
applicable in the civilian field, 
particularly in this new develop- 
ment of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. But there is one fact I 
would like to emphasize. Leaders 
are not born, they are made. 
Nothing is more important in hu- 
man endeavor—be it the defense 
of our country or the building of 
a new industry—than the devel- 
opment of good leaders and team- 
work, and you cannot have good 
teamwork without good leader- 
ship. 

We must remember that young 
people are coming up who are 
anxious to fil) these roles. We 
know that the kind of leadership 
this new era requires, if we are 
to see our hopes and dreams real- 
ized, must be based on a high de- 
gree of character, knowledge and 
imagination. Therefore, we are 
the ones who have the responsi- 
bility to train and help this new 
leadership. Let us not tell our 
young people that the burden of 
this bright future rests on their 
shoulders, without first clearly 
understanding that the responsi- 
bility for their training for the 
future now rests on us. 

The atomic age was opened, in- 
dustrially, as Dr. Lauchlin M. 
Currie so antly nointed out. when 
President Eisenhower, in an ad- 
dress to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, Dec. 8, 1953, 
stated: 

“The United States pledges be- 
fore the world its determination 
to help solve the fearful atomic 
dilemma, to devote its entire heart 
and mind to find the way by 
which. the miraculous inventive- 
ness of man shall not be dedi- 
cated to his death, but consecrated 
to his life.” 


We are a people whose history 
has proved our vigor and ability, 
not only in material things but in 
social and spiritual as well. The 
potentials in nuclear energy offer 
some of the brightest gains the 
human race has ever seen. I am 
confident we will make _ those 
gains. 
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- Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The pressure is still on the money markets, and until there 
is a change in some of the inflationary or extreme confidence 
forces operating in the economy it is not likely that there will be 
any letup in the tightness which has been plaguing the Govern- 
ment market. The absence of interest in Government obligations, 
other than the short-term liquid issues, is due mainly to the credit 
limiting, interest rate raising policies of the powers that be. The 
uptrend in loan rates by the commercial banks is having its effect 
on quotations of Government securities because dealers in Treasury 
issues are not in a position now to make loans which could be 
used to buy Government obligations and in that way give support 
to the prices of these securities. Because the Government bond 
market has been allowed to shift for itself, it has become a very 
narrow and thin affair, with rather limited attraction to investors 
because of this condition. 


Few Investors in Governments 


The Government bond market, that is, what is left of it, has 
been able to put on only short-lived, very modest rallies. These 
were due mainly to short covering, a quoting up of prices and a 
small amount of buying. The decline which has taken place in 
quotations of Government obligations has been very severe at 
times because there was practically no interest in these securities. 
It is evident that those that used to be buyers of these securities do 
not have funds now for Treasury issues, either because of the large 
demand for loans or because of the other more productive channels 
for the investment of their money. 


The buyers of Government securities have become fewer and 
fewer and the market for these obligations has become more 
limited, with the result that the thinness which is now so prevalent 
in these securities has taken considerable of the attraction for 
these issues away from them. 


“Boom” Psychology Prevails 


To be sure, the Government market is under pressure because 
of developments in the economy which seem to spell out boom, 
great prosperity or extreme confidence or, even in some cases, 
over-confidence in the ability of business to not only sustain the 
current rate of operation but also to continue to better it with the 
passing of time. These appear to be the ingredients from which 
the inflationary psychology is made, even though on this occasion 
it is based upon confidence and not on fear as it has been in the 
past. Also, the booming stock market, which is not based so much 
on credit as far as Federal margins are concerned but which is 
now absorbing a bit more bank credit, according to reports, is one 
of the primary reasons for the pressure being kept on the money 
market by the powers that be. 


Market Reminiscent of 1953 


The lack of interest in the Government market is not expected 
to be revived very much as long as these issues are allowed to 
drift about in an unprotected market which, at times recently, 
has acted worse than it did in 1953, when the pressure was also 
very great on the money market and the longer-term issues were 
making new lows each day. Because of the debacle of 1953, it had 
been assumed in some quarters that there would not be a repeti- 
tion of what happened to the Government market at that time, but 
it seems as though this kind of thinking was not correct because 
the recent disorganized condition of the Government bond market 
proved that it could and did occur all over again. 


Treasury Bonds “Unprotected” 


It seems as though the only way in which the autnorities are 
going to carry on “open market” operations is through the medium 
of “Treasury bills” and this does not appear to afford even a 
modicum of attention to the rest of the Government securities, 
which are also a part of the market for Treasury obligations. We 
have a very much larger Government debt now than we had years 
ago, and it is the opinion of not a few money market specialists 
that some kind of protection in times of need, for the securities 
other than the very short-terms, is required if the market for 
Treasury obligations as a whole is going to assume the position it 
should have in the money markets. 

Investors are not going to be attracted to Government securi- 
ties that do not have as good market protection as do certain 
corporate issues. The fact that some non-Government bonds acted 
better marketwise than did the Treasury securities in the recent 
market debacle is not the kind of situation that encourages in- 
vestment in what is supposed to be the best issues of them all, 
namely, United States Government securities. The operation of 
sinking funds has given corporate bonds at least some protection 
and support but nothing like this has been available to long 





- Treasury issues when prices were falling very sharply. 





With R. H. Moulton Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Frank- 
lin F. Moulton is with R. H. 
Moulton & Co., 510 South Spring 
Street. 


Joins Revel Miller 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Joseph 
A. Healy is now with Revel Miller 
& Co., 650 South Spring Street, 


members of the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Healy was previ- 
ously with Oscar F. Kraft & Co. 


With B. C. Morton Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE )_ 
LOS ANGELES, Calif“+David 
R. Shellmire has become connect- 
ed with B. C. Morton & Co., 1752 
West Adams Boulevard. 


Two Join Intermountain 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Warren G. 
Gillespie and Donald R. Payne 
have become connected with In- 


South Broadway. 


termountain Securities, Inc., 1712. 
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Kellogg Nominated 
Ch. of Bd. of NYSE 


James Crane Kellogg 3rd, Vice- 
Chairman of the New York Stock 
Exchange and the senior partner 
in the specialist firm of Spear, 
Leeds & Kel- 
logg, has been 
nominated to 
serve as 
Chairman of 
the- Board of 
Governors. 
The annual 
election of 
the. Exchange 
will be held 
on Monday, 
May 14. 

Mr. Kellogg 
has been a 
Governor of 
the Exchange 
since 1950 and 
Vice-Chairman since 1954. He was 
admitted to Stock Exchange mem- 
bership in July, 1936, when he 
was 21 years old. He started his 
career in the brokerage business 
as a telephone clerk on the trad- 
ing floor. 

Harold W. Scott, the present 
Chairman, is completing his sec- 
ond one-year term in that office 
and his seventh successive year 
as a Governor. Mr. Scott an- 
nounced in January that, because 
of the demands and responsibili- 
ties of his own business, he would 
not be available for renomination 
as Chairman or Governor. He is 
a partner in the Stock Exchange 
and ‘investment banking firm of 
Dean Witter & Co., which has of- 
fices in 28 cities. 

Mr. Kellogg served as Vice- 
Chairman of the Special Review 
Committee on Rules and Proce- 
dures of the New York Stock 
Exchange, a committee which 
completed late last year one of 
the broadest surveys of the Ex- 
change’s operations ever made. 
The committee made 74 specific 
recommendations, 51 of which 
were acted upon by the Board 
within 90 days after the report 
was submitted. 


Mr. Kellogg is a Commissioner 
of The Port of New York Au- 
thority and Vice-Chairman of the 
Authority’s Finance Committee. 
He is a director of the City Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association 
and the Central Home Trust Com- 
pany; President and director of 
J. C. Kellogg & Sons; President 
of the J. C. Kellogg Foundation 
(an organization for medical re- 
search), and a director of May- 
mount Co. He is a Trustee of the 
Bay, Head (N. J.) Chapel and 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. 

The Nominating Committee, 
headed by Douglas G. Bonner of 
Gregory & Sons, renominated four 
Governors for three-year terms: 
C. Peabody Mohun, Stern, Lauer 
& Co. (New York City); Jerome 
W. Nammack, Sprague & Nam- 
mack (New York City); Edward 
C. Werle, Johnson & Wood (New 
York City); Clarence A. Bickel, 
Robert W. Baird & Co. (Mil- 
waukee). 


Six new Governors were nomi- 
nated for three-year terms: 


George F. Hackl, Jr., Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds (New York City); 
Samuel W. West, Beauchamp & 
West (New York City); Walter 
Maynard, Shearson, Hammill & 
Co. (New York City); Charles L. 
Morse, Jr., Hemphill, Noyes & 


Co. (New York City); William E. 
Huger, Courts & Co. (Atlanta); 
Edward Starr, Jr., Drexel & Co. 
(Philadelphia). 


Total membership of the Board 
is 33. 


Renominated to be Trustees of 
the Gratuity Fund, which pays 
death benefits to the families of 
deceased members of the Ex- 
change, were: 

William Shippen Davis, Blair S. 





J. C. Kellogg, Ill 


Williams & Co.; John M. Young, 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 

The 1956 Nominating Commit- 
tee also proposed a new Nominat- 
ing Committee for 1957: 

Austin Brown of Dean Witter 
& Co.; James F. Burns Jr. of 
Harris, Upham & Co.; Harry C. 
Clifford of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Benjamin Einhorn of. Astor 
& Ross; George M. L. LaBranche 
Jr. of LaBranche & Wood; John 
R. McLaughlin of Neuberger & 
Berman; H. Van Brunt McKeever 
of Goodbody & Co.; Joseph G. 
Osborne of Hayden, Stone &-Co.; 
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William F. Stafford Jr. of Stafford 
& Co. 

Douglas G. Bonner, partner of 
Gregory & Sons, is Chairman of 
the 1956 Nominating Committee. 
Other members are: William M. 
Rex of Clark, Dodge & Co.; 
Ernest W. Borkland Jr. of Tucker, 
Anthony & Co.; Alexander B. 
Doyle of Weil & Doyle; Charles 
A. Greenfield of Mabon & Co.; 
William B. Haffner of Wilcox & 
Co.; Donald M. Lovejoy of Bache 
& Co.; Leonard D. Newborg of 
Hallgarten & Co.; and Paul Sper- 
«ng of Ernst & Co. 





Monetary and Fiscal Policies: 
What They Can and Cannot Do 


tools. Each affects the other and 
each reenforces the other. 


Timing Difficulties 

For monetary authorities, the 
most fundamental problem of tim- 
ing is to forecast changes in the 
business climate in order to take 
compensatory action before the 
figures actually preve its neces- 
sity. Promptness of action is. im- 
perative if the anticipated results 
are not to be reduced unduly by 
the time lag between changes in 
monetary policy and their effect 
on business activity. If the author- 
ities wait until the figures 
demonstrate beyond question that 
further credit restraint or stimula- 
tion is needed, the action may lose 
its effectiveness, in whole or in 
part. But the perils of action 
based on judgments in advance of 
confirmatory information are ob- 
vious! 


A year or so ago a widely-read 
daily newspaper congratulated 
the Federal Reserve for taking 
appropriate monetary action six 
months in advance of the time 
that such action was obviously 
called for by economic facts. Much 
as we appreciate such kind words, 
we ought not to be credited with 
quite that much foresight. When 
we are that good, we are lucky, 
extremely lucky, rather than en- 
dowed with omniscience. Never- 
theless, we do try as best we can 
to keep on top of the developing 
business and firancial situation 
and to take action as quickly as 
possible. 


Events of the Spring of 1953 
serve to illustrate the powerful 
psyehological forces that play 
upon business decisions and that 
must be taken in account if mone- 
tary and fiscal policies are to be 
useful. That Spring, ebullience 
was high, plant expansion was 
rapid, inventory accumulation was 
large, and credit demands were 
strong with prospects for large 
Treasury borrowing ahead. The 
monetary authorities countered 
by increasing restraint on bank 
credit expansion. Suddenly, in a 
matter of days, money became so 
tight as to endanger the smooth 
conduct of business, and the re- 
straints were eased. In retrospect, 
it appears that the subsequent de- 
cline in activity is to be attrib- 
uted largely to curtailment of 
governmental defense expendi- 
tures,—a curtailment that had not 
been scheduled when the mone- 
tary restraints were imposed. 


The financial policy of 1907 that 
led to the founding of the Federal 
Reserve System six years later, 
the inventory panic with its 
crashing prices of 1920 and 1921, 
and the collapsing stock market 
of 1929 and 1930 all preach their 
respective sermons. One lesson of 
the depression of the 1930s would 
seem to be that if equity values 
suffer from too great destruction, 
those executives who should ven- 
ture if the economy is to revive 
are too distraught and fearful to 
do so;:or if-they have the requisite 
courage jand daring, they may no 
longer be considered credit- 
worthy by lenders. 

On the other side is the psy- 


chology of ebullience and of un- 
warranted optimism. Financial 
history records boom after boom 
that burst because men “chased 
the fast buck” at the sacrifice of 
prudence. Two observations may 
be in order. One is that specula- 
tive fervor may not, the next time 
it injures the economy, take the 
form of stock market speculation 
like that of 1929 when margin re- 
quirements were low and the re- 
wards of the call-money market 
were enticing. Speculation has 
many forms of dress and even of 
disguise. The second observation 
is that neither monetary control 
nor fiscal policy, nor the two in 
concert, can maintain economic 
stability if group psychology runs 
rampant. They cannot revive 
business from depression in the 
face of general despair; nor can 
they prevent inflation if business 
decisions lack the quality of pru- 
dence. 

The apparent successes scored 
in recent years by the team of 
monetary policies, fiscal policies 
and business prudence are a cause 
of deep satisfaction to those who 
must worry about the future of 
our domestic and world econ- 
omies. Though the record of fail- 
ures in achieving sustainable eco- 
nomic growth coupled with 
stability is imbedded in the mem- 
ories of those who suffered, the 
record of recent successes is such 
as to command attention and re- 
spect. Clearly the hope of the 
future lies in so managing our- 
selves and our affairs as to stress 
the coordination and timing of 
monetary and fiscal actions. Re- 
cent experience suggests that in- 
telligence and moral fortitude can 
yield a better life, just as history 
records the tragic outcomes of 
man’s failure to understand what 
is required and to act accordingly. 


With Inv. Service Co. 


(Special io Tz FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Frank H. 
Snyder is now connected with 
Investment Service Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


Joins Shelley, Roberts 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Harold B. 
Lewis has joined the staff of 
Shelley, Roberts & Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


Now With F. L. Edenfield 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Clarence F. Hofer 
has been added to the staff of 
Frank L. Edenfield & Co., 8340 
Northeast Second Avenue. Mr. 
Hofer was formerly with Atwill 
and Company. 


Two With Makris Inv. 


(Specia! to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Harry S. Skijus 
and David F. Tracy have become 
affiliated with Makris Investment 
Bankers, Ainsley Building. 
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Chemical Industry’s Role in 
Increasing Profits of Farmers 


University of Missouri study shows hew farmers increase 
profits from fewer acres of corn by raising yields and cutting 
pest control losses. 


University of Missouri agricul- 
tural research studies show that 
chemical fertilizers, 
fungicides and weed killers are 
enabling today’s farmer to make 
the same profit from fewer acres 
and less total production of a 
given crop. These new “hired 
hands” are reducing his unit cost 
and at the same time are con- 
tributing a solution of the over-all 
surplus problem. 


pesticides, 


Crop production cost studies in 
Missouri reveal graphically the 
story of how production cost per 
unit decrease as_ yields increase. 
When corn makes only 35 bushels 
per acre, the cost per bushel is 
$.84. At 45 bushels per acre, the 
cost is $.76 per bushel. With 80 
bushels per acre yields, costs drop 
to only $3.58. Apply these figures 
to an individual farm and look at 
the accompanying figures. 


More Profits from Fewer Acres of Corn by Raising Yields 


Yield Corn Cost Total Net 
Per Acre Acreage Per Bushel Production Profits* 
35 Bushels 100 Acres $0.84 3,500 Bushels $1,960 
45 Bushels 75 Acres .76 3,375 Bushels 2,160 
80 Bushels 42 Acres 08 3,360 Bushels 2,755 
80 Bushels 33 Acres .o8 2,640 Bushels 2,160 


Based on University of Missouri data 


These facts and figures are of 
importance not only to the farmer 
but to every citizen. The nation’s 
population has grown 30,000,000 
in the last 15 years. In the same 
period of time, the number of 
farm workers in the country has 
declined by 2,500,000. The farmer, 
using these products of chemistry, 
is feeding the United States (and 
many other parts of the world) 
better than it has ever been fed 
before. 


Farmer’s Efficiency Up 


Today’s farm worker, working 
shorter hours too, can grow food 
for 18 people, compared with 11 
people in 1940. This represents a 
gain in efficiency of 63%. This is 
what Dr. Byron T. Shaw, admin- 
istrator for the Agricultural Re- 
search Service in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has to 
say on the subject: 

“Economists have estimated that 
if farmers in 1950 had been no 
more efficient than they were in 
1940, consumers would have had 
to pay $8 to $10 billion more for 
the food they purchased.” 

The farmer’s efficiency is ex- 
pressed in increased yields per 
acre and per animal. Corn yields 
are up 58% wheat about 
31% cotton 43% and 
potatoes 111%. -Cows are giving 
24% more milk . . . and hens are 
laying 42% more eggs. 


Corn at $1.40 per bushel 


By increasing yields per acre, 
the farmer is able to take land 
out of production without reduc- 
ing profits. Soil-building crops 
can be grown on this land re- 
moved from cultivation. This will 
mean increased profits in the fu- 
ture. Or this land can be used 
to produce “super” pastures for 
raising more livestock. 


Chemicals Cut Losses 


The farmer is getting these new 
yields by using chemicals to cut 
heavily into the $3.6 billion an- 
nual crop loss from pests. He is 
saving $92 million annually by 
pest control of the insects which 
lessen the productivity of his 
farm animals. Today’s farmer is 
using chemical fertilizers to put 
back into the soil increasing 
amounts of plant food removed 
by crops and erosion. 


The farmer’s new “hired hands” 
— chemical fertilizers, pesticides, 
fungicides, and weed killers—are 
vital to this nation’s economy and 
to its security. Very few addi- 
tional acres—not more than 5% 
can be put into production. Yet 
our population is expected to rise 
to more than 200 million within 
20 years—2,000,000 more mouths 
to feed each year. 

The farmer and the chemical 
industry are facing a future which 
demands that two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


and February, the count remained the same at 54.6%. In March, 
however, the share jumped to 56.9% and with the opening week 
in April it climbed to nearly 58%. ' 
“Ward’s” noted that the generous upswing in low-priced pro- 
gramming seems to be blossoming at the expense of a slightly 


wilting medium-priced market. 


General Motors’ Buick-Oldsmo- 


bile-Pontiac divisions, for instance, are currently scheduling pro- 
duction at a combined 25.6% market share, compared with 25.8% 
in March and a much higher 27.3% in February. 

Last week’s over-all industry picture of production showed 
133,473 cars and 24,075 trucks for a total of 157,548 units as against 
125,781 cars and 24,082 trucks for a total of 149,863 vehicles in 


the preceding week. 


General Motors programmed 75,702 cars last week compared 
with 68,437 in the prior week; Ford Motor Co. expected a jump 
to 36,078 from the previous week’s 34,939; Chrysler Corp. was 
practically unchanged at 17,825 last week, as compared with 


17,923 the week before. 


American Motors production was tabbed at 1,785 compared 
with 1,580 two weeks ago. Studebaker anticipated output of 2,083 


units; Packard closed down the 


entire week and registered zero. 


Steel Operations Scheduled to Increase Slightly 
the Current Week 


Automotive companies are juggling production to balance un- 
sold stocks and piling up inventories of steel to offset ferrous 
price increases or a possible steel strike, states “Steel,” magazine 
of metalworking, in its current weekly report. 

Unsold dealer stocks estimated to be around 850,000 passenger 
cars are expected to be pared substantially by the end of May. 
Production, however, should be up by the end of this month, with 
good output until late summer when some new models go on the 


line, declares the publication. 


Companies which canceled orders for steel in the first quarter 
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are trying to get back on the books, with some going outside reg- 
ular sources to get more sheets. Two auto companies which didn’t 
cut earlier orders admit incoming steel is building their inven- 
tories to almost double the normal one-month supplies. 

_ This revival of interest by the auto makers makes the supply 
situation even more spotty, the magazine said. Demand for major 
stee] products has eased in some cases, but it still exceeds over- 
all supply. 

The West Coast is particularly pinched for steel, it reported. 
Consumers there are telephoning the New England area in quest 
of steel, particularly cold-rolled sheets, following reports of a 
consumption slowdown. Demand on the West Coast is expected 
to be even stronger this year than it was last year. 

Elsewhere in the nation, there are instances where the con- 
struction industry will pay almost any price to get enough steel 
to finish a project, continues “Steel.” 

Canmakers are pressing mills for all the tin plate they can 
get beiore its price goes up April 30, this trade weekly reports. 

_The metalworking authority said electric furnaces for pro- 

ducing steel are getting more attention. It’s a good bet that at 
least 15,000,000 tons of new electric capacity will be installed by 
1970. Today, installed capacity is more than 11,000,000 tons. By 
1970, electric capacity probably will rise to about 14% of total 
ingots, compared with about 8.5% now. 
: In the week ended April 4, “Steel’s” price composite on fin- 
ished steel remained at $128.02 a net ton, but its serap price com- 
posite rose to a new high, $54.17 a gross ton. The previous record 
‘was the preceding week’s $53.50, “Steel” concludes. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 96.1% of the steelmak- 
ing capacity for the entire industry will be at the average of 
98.1% of capacity for the week beginning April 9, 1956, equivalent 
to 2,414,000 tons of ingot and steel for castings as compared with 
97.7% of capacity, and 2,406,000 tons (revised) a week ago. 

The industry’s ingot preduction rate for the weeks in 1956 is 
based on annual capacity of 128,363,090 tons as of Jan. 1, 1956. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 100.6% and pro- 
duction 2,477,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
‘was placed at 2,284,000 tons or 94.6%. The operating rate is not 
comparahle because capacity is higher than capacity in 1955. The 


percentage figures for 1955 are based on annual capacit - 
828,310 tons as of Jan. 1, 1955. pacity of 125, 


Electric Output Holds to Downward Trend of Past Weeks 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, April 7, 1956, 
was estimated at 10,846,000,000 kwh., a decrease below the week 
ended March 31, 1956, according to the Edison Electric Institute. 

This week’s output declined 146,000,000 kwh. under that of 
the previous week; it increased 1,213,000,000 kwh. or 12.6% above 


the comparable 1955 week and 2,450,000,000 kwh. over the like 
week in 1954 


. Car Loadings In Week Ended March 31, Registered a 
4% Increase Above Prior Week and 10.7% 
Over 1955 Period 


: Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended March 31, 
1956, increased 27,696 cars or 4% above the preceding week the 
Association of American Railroads reports. 

Loadings for the week ended March 31, 1956, totaled 724,944 
cars, an increase of 70,183 cars, or 10.7% above the corresponding 


1955 week, and an increase of 125,642 cars, or 21% above the cor- 
responding week in 1954. 


U. S. Automotive Output Rose Last Week With a Rising 
Demand for Low-Priced Cars 


Automotive output for the latest week ended April 6, 1956, 
according to ‘Ward’s Automotive Reports,” rose the past week 
with an apparent budding consumer demand for “low-priced” 
automobiles, creating a reshuffling of production schedules among 
United States car makers. 

Last week the industry assembled an estimated 133,473 cars, 
compared with 125,781 (revised) in the previous week. The past 
week’s production total of cars and trucks amounted to 157,548 
units, or an increase of 7,685 units above the preceding week’s 
output, states “Ward’s.” 

Last week’s car output advanced above that of the previous 
week by 7,692 cars, while truck output showed a loss of 7 vehicles 


during the week. In the corresponding week last year 168,002 cars 
and 28,409 trucks were assembled. 


Last week the agency reported there were 24,075 trucks made 


in the United States. This compared with 24,082 in the previous 
week and 28,409 a year ago. 


Business Failures Turned Downward the Past Week 


Commercial and industrial failures dipped to 217 in the 
week ended April 5 from 263 in the preceding week Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports. The level was slightly above last year’s 
toll of 211, but remained below the 246 of the comparable 1954 
week. Failures were 26% below the prewar level of 295 in 1939. 
‘ Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or more declined to 
192 from 225 in the previous week, but exceeded the 174 of this 
size reported a year ago. Among small failures with liabilities 
under $5,000, there was a drop to 25 from the 38 of the previous 
week and from the 37 of the corresponding 1955 week. Seventeen 
of the failing businesses had liabilities in excess of $100,000 as 
compared with 22 a week ago. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Equals 1956 High Point 


The wholesale food price index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., resumed its upward trend the past week to equal 
the 1956 high recorded three weeks ago. The index for April 3 
rose to $5.96 from $5.89 a week previous. It compared with $6.49 
on the corresponding date a year ago, or a drop of 8.2%. 

Aiding in the current rise were higher prices for flour, wheat, 
corn, cats, barley, beef, hams, bellies, lard, cottonseed oil, eggs, 
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steers, hogs and lambs. Lower in wholesale cost were rye, sugar, 
milk and cecoa. ~* 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief function 
is to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Registered Sharp 
Advances In Latest Week 


The general commodity price level advanced sharply last 
week. Continued strength in grains and higher prices for live- 
stock, steel scrap and pig iron were largely responsible. The Dun 
& Bradstreet daily wholesale commodity price index rose to 289.22 
on April 3, from 285.74 a week earlier, and compared with 274.06 
on the corresponding date a year. ago. 

Grain markets were somewhat irregular but a firm under- 
tone persisted- throughout. the week. Legislative action on the 
new farm bill appeared to have little or no-effect on prices. 

Corn displayed the greatest strength with good demand re- 
ported from commercial interests. Producer marketings of corn 
were down sharply and offerings were limited. 


Wheat prices were well maintained with buying stimulated 
by reports of severe dust storms along with moisture deficiency 
in some Winter wheat areas. Oats prices were buoyed largely by 
the strength in corn. Soybean .values rose sharply toward the 
close reflecting better crusher demand influenced by higher prices 
for soybean meal and vegetable oils. Trading in grain and soy- 
bean futures on the Chicago Board of Trade broadened the past 
week, with daily average sales totalling 45,600,000 bushels, against 
42,300,000 the week before and 42,100,000 a year ago. 

Domestic flour business remained slow with demand for 
bakery flours generally confined to trade in need of early replace- 
ments. Hard wheat flour balances were said to be quite sub- 
stantial among most bakers and jobbers but some expansion in 
the demand for Springs was looked for within the near future as 
balances start to run down. The green coffee market was irreg- 
ular. Roaster demand was limited and prices continued to work 
lower with primary market operations curtailed by religious 
holiday. 


Some weakness developed in the raw sugar market due te 
distressed arrivals from the Philippines. 


Cocoa prices continued to lose ground, reflecting continued 
heavy arrivals, large stocks on hand and slow manufacturer de- 
mand. Warehouse stocks of cocoa increased to 343,435 bags from 
333,376 bags a week earlier and 123,246 bags at this time last 
year. Lard prices trended upward in fairly active trading. 
Spurred by reduced receipts and higher wholesale pork prices, 
butcher hogs continued to soar with top prices touching the $16- 
level for the first time since last October. 

Cotton prices trended downward in the early part of the week 
but recovered to show a slight advance for the period. 

Early weakness reflected profit-taking and selling induced 
by the sharp advance in prices at the close of the preceding week 
and uncertainty over the farm bill and cotton export program. 

Mill price-fixing covering which met with limited offerings 
tended to support the market in late dealings. Trading in the 14 
spot markets was less active with sales totalling 52,400 bales com- 
pared with 60.900 the previous week and 73,100 a year ago. CCC 
loan repayments reported in the week ended March 23 were 71,100 
bales with loan entries in the same week totalling 27,200 bales. 


Trade Volume Rose Noticeably Above Prior Week and 
Was Much Above Level of Like Period a Year Ago 


There was a considerable rise in retail trade the past week, 
and the dollar volume was noticeably above that of the compar- 
able period a year ago. Consumers increased their purchases of 
women’s Spring apparel, furniture and Easter food specialities. 

An upsurge in the buying of new automobiles occurred, but 
volume was below that of the similar week last year. Post-Easter 
sales promotions and reduced price sales were less frequent than 
a year ago. 

The total dollar volume of retail trade in the period ended 
on Wednesday of last week was 5 to 9% higher than a year ago, 
according to estimates by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Regional esti- 
mates varied from the comparable 1955. levels by the following 
percentages New England +2 to +6; East, Northwest, and Pacific 
Coast +4 to +8; South and Southwest +5 to +9; Middle West 
+6 to +10%. 

Apparel stores reported a noticeable increase in the call for 
women’s fashion accessories, with principal gains in gloves, jew- 
elry, and scarfs. Volume in Spring millinery was considerably 
higher than that of the previous week. Slight volume gains were 
reported in Spring suits and coats. The call for men’s furnishings 
rose moderately, with increases reported in white dress shirts and 
neckwear; the buying of men’s sportswear expanded noticeably. 

Wholesale orders expanded somewhat in the week and the 
total dollar volume moderately exceeded that of the similar week 
last year. Wholesalers reported increased buying of furniture, 
women’s Spring apparel and some textiles. 

Department stores sales on a country-wide basis as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s index of the week ended March 
31, 1956, increased 6% above those of the like period of last year. 
In the preceding week, March 24, 1956, an increase of 9% was re- 
ported. For the four weeks ended March 31, 1956, an increase of 
5% was reported. For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to March 31, 1956 
a gain of 4% was registered above that of 1955. 


Retail trade volume in New York City the past week showed 
a substantial falling off following the Easter shopping period. 
Trade observers estimated the week’s decline at about 15 to 20% 
below the like period a year ago. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended March 
31, 1956, increased 4% above those of the like period last year. 
In the preceding week, March 24, 1956, a decrease of 6% (revised) 
was recorded. For the four weeks ending March 31, 1956, no 
change was recorded. For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to March 31, 
1956 the index recorded a rise of 2% above that of the cor- 
responding period of 1955. 
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Airlines Common Stk. 
Offered by Union 
Securities Group 


Union Securities Corp. and as- 
sociates are offering today (April 
12) 180,000 shares of Seaboard & 
Western Airlines, Inc. common. 
stock at a price of $17.75 per. 
share. 

Net proceeds from the sale of. 
the common shares will be used* 
by the company to complete the’ 
purchase from Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation of three Super Con- 
stellation freight-passenger air- 
craft, and a complement of spare 
parts. The balance of the pro- 
ceeds will be added to the gen- 
eral funds of the company. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines, 
Inc. is a leading carrier of air- 
freight between the United States. 
and Western Europe. The com- 
pany is currently operating five. 
Lockheed Super Constellation and 
five DC-4 aircraft. Through Dec. 
31, 1955, aircraft operated by the’ 
company had flown a total of 38,- 
055,852 revenue miles and had 
made 4,509 crossings of the At- 
lantic Ocean and 2,686 crossings of 
the Pacific Ocean. The company 
also is performing passenger 
charter and contract flights for 
the Military Establishment and 
for others between the Conti- 
nental United States and points 
across the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. The company initiated 
scheduled freight service across: 
the North Atlantic on Apri] 10, 
1956, as authorized by the Certifi- 
cate of Public Convenience and 
Necessity which it now holds. 

For the year 1955, Seaboard & 
Western Airlines, Inc. had total 
operating revenues of $18,479,768 
and net income, included special 
items, of $1,967,369. 

Associates in the offering are: 
Smith, Barney & Co.; A. C. Allyn 
& Co.. Inc.; A. G. Becker & Co. 
Ine.; Blair & Co. Inc.; Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co.; Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis; Reynolds & Co. Inc.; 
Bache & Co.; Francis I. duPont 
& Co.; Blunt Ellis & Simmons: 
and Julien Collins & Co. 


Blyth-First Boston 
Group Offers Kansas 
City P. & L. Preferred 


An underwriting group headed 
jointly by Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
The First Boston Corp. yesterday 
(April 11) offered to the public 
120,000 shares of Kansas City 
Power & Light Company 4.35% 
cumulative preferred stock $100 
par, priced at par ($100 per share) 
plus accrued dividends from date 
of issuance. 

Proceeds from the sale will be 
used to retire $11,620.000 in short- 
term bank loans, incurred for con- 
struction, and the remainder will 
be added to working capital. The 
firm’s 1956 construction program 
calls for a $28,000,000 expenditure. 
Additional financing probably 
through the sale of first mortgage 
bonds will be necessary to com- 
plete the program. Stockholders 
will be asked to approve a $20,- 
000.000 increase in the company’s 
bonded indebtedness at the an- 
nual meeting on April 24, 1956. 

Kansas City Power & Livht sells 
electricity in an area in Missouri 
and Kansas which includes Kan- 
sas Citv, Mo., and environs, and 
in a Northern Iowa section which 
includes Mason City. The area 
served has an estimated popula- 
tion of 747,000. 

The new vreferred is redeem- 
able at regular redemption prices 
ranging from $104.50 to May 1, 
1959 to $101 after April 30, 1966. 

Total overating revenue for 
Kansas Citv Power & Light for 
1955 amounted to $56,209,905, con- 
trasted with $50.552.772 recorded 
in 1954. Kansas City’s net income 
in 1955 was $8,154,605: it totaled 
$7,129,897 the year before. 
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Securities Now 


Abundant Uranium, Inc., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Feb. 23 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—319 Uranium 
Center, Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—Ralph M. 
Davis & Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 


Adirondack Uranium & Mineral Corp. 
March 19 (letter of notification) 309,000 shares of class 
A stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per.share. Proceeds— 
For prospecting and exploring costs and equipment. Of- 
fice—115 Main Street, Whitesboro, N. Y. Underwriter— 
V. T. Smith Investments, Sherrill, N.Y. 


Aircraft Danger Light Corp., 
Feb. 17 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $11 per share. Proceeds—For 
production and development of various models of the 
Atkins Light. Office — 1755 Rand Tower, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Underwriter—Craig-Hallum, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Allstate Properties, Inc. 
March 29 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office — 62 Third Avenue, Mineola, 
L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—Wagner & Co., New York. 
*% Aluminum Speciality Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
March 29 (letter of notification) 15,060 shares of $1.20 
cumulative convertible preferred stock. Price—At par 
($20 per share). Proceeds—For expansion and working 
capital. Underwriters—Emch & Co., and Marshall Co., 
both of Milwaukee, Wis. 
% American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
March 29 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. Price—To stockholders, $19 per share; to 


public, $20 per share. Proceeds — For working capital. 
Underwriter—Goodbody & Co., Orlando, Fla., and New 
ZOrnk,. B.-. 


American Frontier Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
Feb. 15 filed 175,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
$1). Price —$10 per share. Proceeds — Together with 
other funds, to purchase 1,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) of American Frontier Life Insurance Co. 
Underwriter—None. 


American Hoppi-Copters, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
March 23 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 50 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For engineering and certification program and work- 
ing capital. Office—Room 928 Bowen Bldg., 821 — 15th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Greater Con- 
tinental Co., Washington 7, D. C. 


American Insurors’ Development Co. 
Feb. 10 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — $2.50 per share. Proceeds — To expand service 
business. Office — Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter — 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


*% American Savings Life Insur. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
April 4 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For insurance company expenses. Office—373 E. Palm 
Lane, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 
% American Security Life Insurarce Co. 
March 28 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1) to be offered to eligible investors and to 
policyholders of subject company. Price—$2 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase surplus and capital. Office—313 
Goodrich Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—The Se- 
curity Insurance Co., same address. 

Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
March 27 filed 20,000 shares of $1.75 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $10) to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders on the basis of two 
preferred shares for each 11 common shares held. Price 
—$40 per share. Proceeds—To enable company to write 
a larger volume of insurance premiums. Underwriters— 
Harold E. Wood & Co., St. Paul, Minn., and J. M. Dain 
& Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. (4/24) 
April 4 filed 200,000 shares of convertible preferred 
stock (par $50). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To retire short-term bank debt and for work- 
ing capital. Office—-Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter 
—Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago and New York. 

Arizona Public Finance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sept. 16 filed 78,006,081 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of life insurance 
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in Registration 


policies issued by Public Life Insurance Co. Price—20 
tents per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—None, sales to be directly by the company or by 
salesman of the insurance firm. 


Associated Drugs, Inc., Bemidji, Minn. 
Feb. 28 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 6% sinking 
fund debentures, due Feb. 1, 1966. Price—At par (in 
denominations of $1,000 each), plus accrued interest. 
Proceeds—To be used to modernize a store and for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—W. R. Olson Co., 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Atlantic County Development Corp. 
March 30 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For purchase of property, etc. Office — Brigantine, 
N. J. Underwriter—Pearson, Murphy & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


Atlas Corp. 
Feb. 28 filed 9,890,095 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be issued pursuant to an agreement of merger with 
this corporation of Airfleets, Inc., Albuquerque Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., RKO Pictures Corp., San Diego Corp. 
and Wasatch Corp. on the following basis: Four shares 
for one of Atlas common; 2.4 shares for one share of 
Airfleets common; one share for each share of Albu- 
querque common; four shares for each 5.25 shares of 
RKO common; 2.4 shares for each share of San Diego 
common; 13 shares for each share of Wasatch cumulative 
preferred; and 1.3 shares for each share of Wasatch 
common. The registration statement also covers 1,250,- 
000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock (par $20) 
which will become issuable upon and to the extent that 
shares of commen stock are convertible into shares of 
preferred stock. 


Atias Investment Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 

Jan. 9 filed 20,800 shares of class B common voting stock, 
of which 12,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
at $50 per share and 8,800 shares are to be offered in 
exchange for preferred stock. Proceeds—For payment of 
bank loans, and for capital and surplus. Underwriters— 
Rex Laub and Max Laub, of Tremonton, Utah, and M. D. 
Close Mortgage & Loan Co. and Jack Hemingway Invest- 
ment Co., of Las Vegas, Nev. 


Atomic Chemical & Electronic Shares, Inc. 
Feb. 17 filed 4C0,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (expected at $10 
per share). Proceeds — For investment. Office—Engie- 
ng N. J. Underwriter — Lee Higginson Corp., New 
ork. 


® B. S. F. Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Dec. 30 filed 92,636 shares of capital stock (par $1) be- 
ing offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
April 5 on the basis of one new share for each two shares 
held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights to 
expire on April 20. Price—$1l1l per share. Proceeds— 
For investment. Business—A registered investment com- 
pany. Underwriter—None. 


* Bermingtam & Prosser Co., Chicago, Ill. 

March 29 (letter of notification) 14,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $2) to be offered to certain employees. 
Price—$20.50 per share. O@ffice—128 S. Sangamon St., 
Chicago, lll. Underwriter—None. 

% Big Dollar Food Stores, Inc. 

April 9 (letter of notification) 25,C00 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (about $2.50 to $3 per 
shere). Proceeds — To selling stockholders. Office—42 
East Post Road, White Plains, N. Y. Underwriter—Baruch 
Brothers & Co., Inc., New York. 


Biz Horn Mountain Gold & Uranium Co. 
Feb. 23 (letter of notification) 9,300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—To be used for exploratory work on mining 
mineral properties. Office—1424 Pearl Street, Boulder, 
Colo. Underwriter—Lamey & Co., Boulder, Colo. 


Big Ridge Urani'-- Corp., Reno, Nev. 
Oct. 19 (letter of notit:cation) 9,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price — Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—206 North Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—Mid 
America Sécurities, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Big Ute Uranium Corp., Overton, Nev. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Underwriter—James E. Reed 
Co., Inc., Reno, Nev. 


* Birnaye Oil & Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 
April 6 (letter of notificaticn) 1,000,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par five cents). Price — 10 cents per 
share. Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office — 762 
Denver Club Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Birken- 
mayer & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Blue Lizard Mines, Inc. 
Jan. 17 filed $900,000 of 8% convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1976. Price—100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds—To make additional cash payment on purchase 
contracted and for mining expenses. Office—Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriter—None. 

Bonus Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—1154 Bannock St., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Mid-America Securities, 
Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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* Borchert-Ingersoll, Inc., St. Faul, Minn. 
April 6 (letter of notification) 815 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$60 per share. Proceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders. Office—-2161 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. Underwriter—None. 

B-Thrifty, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Nov. 23 filed 37,000 shares of class A-common stock (par 
$25). Price—$38 per share. Proceeds—To open addi- 
tional retail stores. Business — Supermarket concern. 
Office—5301 Northwest 37th Ave., Miami. Fla. Under- 
writer—None. Statement effective March 7. 
* Bullion Butte Mining Co., Mobridge, S. Dak. 
March 30 (letter of notification). 1,600 shares of common 


stock. Price—At par ($25 per share). Proceeds—For 
miring expenses. Offiee — Mobridge, County of Wal- 
worth, S. D. Underwriter—None. 


Cc. L. C. Auto Metal, Inc. i 
March 16 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For purchase of additional vehicles. Business—Rents 
and leases automobiles and trucks. Office—473 Hemp- 
stead Turnpike, Elmont, L. L, N. Y. Underwriter — 
Philip Gordon & Co., Inc., New York. 


*% California Oregon Power Co. (5/8) 

April 9 filed $16,000,000 first mortgage bonds due May 1, 
1986. Proceeds—Together with funds from sale of $7,- 
000,000 of preferred stock, to retire bank loans and for 
capital expenditures. Underwriter — To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; White Weld & Co.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on 
May 3. 

* California Oregon Power Co. (5/1) 

April 9 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Together with funds from sale of $16,000,000 of 
new bonds, to retire bank loans and for capital expendi- 
tures. Underwriters — Blyth & Co., Inc., and The 
First Boston Corp. 


*% Centra! City Development Co., Central City, Colo. 
April 6 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of class B 
common stock and 1,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $10), to be offered in units of four shares of class 
B stock and one share of class A stock. Price—$50 per 
unit, or at par for class B stock. Proceeds—To acquire 
property. Address —P. O. Box 696, Central City, Colo. 
Underwriter—None. 


Central lilinois Light Co. 

March 15 filed 100,000 shares of:-common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 3 at the rate of one new share for each 
10 shares held; rights to expire at 3:30 p.m. (CST) on 
April 19. Employees of company may subscribe up to 
5 p.m. (CST) on April 16 for unsubscribed shares, if 
any. Price—$51.50 per share. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriter — Union Securities Corp., 
New York. 


% Cherokee Uranium Mining Corp., Denver, Colo. 
April 5 (letter of notification) $180,000 principal amount 
of 6% convertible debentures due April 15, 1966. Price 
—100% and accrued interest. Proceeds—For mining ex- 
penses. Office—608-610 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—Columbia Securities Co., same city. 


Coastal Chemica! Corp., Yazco, Miss. 
March 22 filed 399,986 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—At par ($25 per share). Proceeds—Together with 
bank loans, to be used to construct and operate a fer- 
tilizer plant. Underwriter—None. 


% Coca-Cola Co. 

April 5 filed 225,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered by the company to certain officers and 
employees to whom stock options have been or may be 
granted under the stock option plan. 


Colohoma Uranium, Inc. 
Nov. 9 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—40 cents per share. Proceeds—For explora=- 
tion and development expenses and for general corpo~ 
rate purposes. Office—Montrose, Colo. Underwriters— 
General Investing Corp., New York: and Shaiman & Co, 
Denver, Colo. Offering—Date indefinite. 


Columbia Gereral Investment Corp. 
March 29 filed 100,000 shares of commen stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders only. Price 
—A maximum of $4.50 per share. Proceeds—To make 
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-additional investments, including stock of Columbia 
General Life Insurance Co. Offiee — Houston, Tex. 
Underwriter—None. 

_. Commonwealth, -inc.; Portiand, Ore. 

March 23 (letter of notification) 5,912 shares of 6% cu- 
mulative preferred stock to be offered to shareholders 
for a period of 30 days and then to others. Price—At par 
($50 per share). Preceeds—For working capital. Office 
—Equitable Bldg., 421 S. W. 6th Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 
Underwriter—None. 

Commonwealth Life Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
March 28 filed 70,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital, etc. Underwriter—To be named. 
®@ Consolidated Cement Corp. (4/17) 

March 28 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce bank loans and for expansion program. Under- 


writers—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
York. 





Container Corp. of America 
March 9 filed 115,276 shares-of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered in exchange for common ‘stock of The 
Mengel Co. at the rate of one Container share for each 
two Mengel shares. The offer is to become effective 
when Container’s holdings of Mengel stock has been 
increased to at least 90% of the Mengel stock outstand- 
ing. 

Continental American Fund, Inc., 

Jersey City, N. J. 

March 30 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At net asset value plus a premium of 5% of the 
offering price. Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter 


—Continental American Management Co., Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Continental Equity Securities Corp. 
March 28 filed 40,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $5) and 80,000 shares of class B common stock (par 
50 cents). Price—Of class A stock, $12.50 per share, and 
of class B stock, 50 cents per share. Proceeds—To in- 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


April 12 (Thursday) 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR._- 


Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CST) $2,880,900 


April 16 (Monday) 


Colien Biimeret 408 co wndsde sea. Common 
(Lepow Securities Corp.) $300,000 
Cowes Fa Ta wc cosh ompindia Debentures 


(Offering to stocxholders—to be underwritten by 
Hornblower & Weeks) $5,001,100 


Sayre & Fisher: Brick .Co..- =-._-....-.-- Common 
(Offerivg to stockholders—no underwriting) 234,641 shares 
Texize. Chemicals, : Ine.i26.i-.-----..- Debentures 


(To be offered -first to steckholders—underwritten by 
Edgar M. Norris and Aléster G. Furnam Co.) $742,800 


April 17 (Tuesday) 


Consolidated Cement Corp.__----------- Common 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 150,000 shares 
Fort Worth National Bank___---__----_- Common 


(Offering. to stockholders—to be underwritten by Dallas 
Union Securities Co. and First Southwest Co.) $3,375,000 


Pulaski Veneer & Furniture Corp_._____- Common 
(Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. and Galleher & Co., Inc.) $977,500 
Southern California Edison Co.___--_------ Bonds 


(Bids 8 a.m. PST) $40,000,000 


Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd..___Debs. & Com. 
(Eastman, Dillon & Co.) $20,500,000 debetnures and 
615,000 shares of stock 


April 18 (Wednesday) 


Biamewer- Be: I oi is ee ew tend Common 
(Drexel & Co.) 150,000 shares 
ae a. co ec eo nnn ee Common 
(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.) $5,348,880 
New England Electric System______---_-- Common 
(Otfering to stockholders—Bids 11 a.m. EST) 834,976 shares 
ee Ts Hs or tintin ecws ada Common 


(Smith, Barney & Co.) 60,000 shares 


April 19 (Thursday) 


Lewisohn Copnet Corp............-...+.- Common 
(George F. Breen) 100,000 shares 
Rortiand Gas me Cone Cen oe ee Bonds 


(Bids noon EST) $3,350,000 
April 20 (Friday) 


General Telephone Corp.____--_------ Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Stune & Webster Securi ies 
Corp.; and Mitchum, Jones & Templeton) $53,000,000 


April 23 (Monday) 


TR RRR I, co-ed SON PAS aaa eee mee Class A 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) 160,009 shares 
Olympic Radio & Television, Inc.___-_~_- Debentures 
(Bache & Co. and First California Co.) $1,400,000 
Schicid. Bantam -00.; <4 eos So ete td Common 


(Granbery, Marache & Co.) 200,000 shares 


April 24 (Tuesday) 


Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp._________---- Preferred 
(Glore, Forgan & Co.) $10,000,000 
ERS. ane: Class A Common 
(Lehman Brothers and J. C. Bradford & Co.) $15,200,090 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co.___________-_- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $30,000,000 
April 25 (Wednesday ) 

Ontario: (Provimee of)... ---.--..._-. Debentures 


(Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.) $50,600,000 


April 26 (Thursday) 


General American Transportation Corp.__Debens. 
(Offering to stockho'ders—to be underwritten by 
Kuhn. Loeb & Co.) $23,810,700 


ee 5 BSG 9 penis peepee Bonds 
(Bids 10 a.m. EST) $7,560,000 

Honolulu (City & County of)____-------- __Bonds 
‘Bids to be Invited) $2,000,000 

Long Island Lighting Co._..........__-.- Preferred 


(Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; and W. C. Langley 
& Co.) $12,000,000 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co.___________- Common 
(Offering to stocknolders—no underwriting) 463,641 snares 


April 30 (Monday) 


Sierra Prefabricators. Ine.______.___-=____ Common 
‘Ss. D. Fuller & Co.) $299,000 


May 1 (Tuesday) 


California Oregon Power Co._____-_-___ Preferred 
(Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp.) $7,0.0,000 
See I Te ic irs dena ches Sites cece cd tins Preferred 
(Bids 11 am. EDT) $2,000,000 
General Motes Céep.. osc. 5c Common 
(Morgan Stanley & Co.) 1,278,833 shares 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co..___- Preference 
(The First Boston Corp. and Dean Witter & Co.) $30,000,000 
eS oc on a oo aes cl ocak eke ek oats Common 


(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 
1,455,713 French shares 


May 2 (Wednesday) 
Jamaica Water Supply Co.__----__--___- Common 
= “~Blyth & Co., Inc.) 28,600 shares 
Jamaica Water Supply Co... .-....._.-._ - Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $3,000,000 
May 4 (Friday) 
Dubl-Check Corp.__--_.--.-- Preferred & Common 
(Talmage & Co.) $299,370 
May 7 (Monday) 
i a SRE Rene tee Slee eR ae Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 
dU hm. gg ee omen Common 


(Offerjng to stockholders—no underwriter) 367,478 shares, 


May 8 (Tuesday) 
California Oregon Power Co 
(Bids to be invited) $16,000,000 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $4,650,0.0 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.___------- Preferred 
(Bids may be invitea; $20,000,000 


May 9 (Wednesday) 

Pe, Fe Ge, Be cit atiocwewikw wscenh i Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 447,979 shares 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.___----_----- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 
May 15 (Tuesday) 

Pennsylvania Electric Co._.......--..-_...- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $25,009,000 
Pennsylvania Electric Co._______-____-~- Preferred 


(Bids to be invited) $9,000,000 


May 16 (Wednesday) 


Northern Tilinois Gas Cio oetes hi Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 


May 23 (Wednesday) 


Southern Californie Gas Coi...... ~~... Bonds 
(Bids to be invi.ed) $40,600,000 
June 1 (Friday) 
hie TR iis eh eye oe oa Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $9,750,000 
June 5 (Tuesday) 
Commonwealth’ Maison. .©o,...-=- 2~.<-- <i Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $35,600,000 to $50,000,000 
June 7 (Thursday) 


First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co...Common 
(Offering to stockholders—-to be underwritten by Drexel. & 
Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Femuner & Beane; 
and Smith, Barney & Co.) 202,800 shares 
July 11 (Wednesday) 

Pharhlin Fre Cts woo isk se ew de ceed Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 


July 25 (Wednesday) 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co.________- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $30,0C0,000 
September 11 (Tuesday) 
Carolina Power & Light Co._.__-...______- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
September 25 (Tuesday) 
Virginia Electric & Power Co.__________--_- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 
October 1 (Monday) 


Tampa Blectrin Gee ooo. cw ee 4 5 Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 


October 2 (Tuesday) 
Columbia Gas Svstem, Tne... Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 
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crease capital and surplus. Office—Alexandria, La. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Copper Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to mining operations. Address 
—P. O. Box 175, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—Keim & 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Crater Lake Mining & Milling Co., Inc. 
March 8 (letter of hotification) 575,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For mining 
expenses. Office — 1902 East San Rafael, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Underwriter — Skyline Securities, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 


® Cuba (Republic of) 

Nov. 21 filed $2,000,000 of 4% Veterans, Courts and 
Public Works bonds due 1983. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds — To Romenpower Electra 


Construction Co. Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York, 
Statement withdrawn. 


%* Cullen Minerals Corp. (Texas) (4/16) 

March 30 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans, and for expansion and working 


capital. Underwriter — Lepow Securities Corp., New 
York. 


%* Dee Jay Record Co., Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
March 30 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $5 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital, procurement of talent, promotion of 
talent, etc. Office—36 SE 40th St., Oklahoma City, Okla, 
Underwriter—Ncne. 


Dennis Run Corp., Oil City, Pa. 
Nov. 28 (letter of notification) 46,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$6.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
pay bank loans and debts; and for working capital, 
Office—40 National Transit Bldg., Oil City, Pa. Under- 
writer—Grover O’Neill & Co., New York. 


Doctors Oil Corp., Carroliton, Tex. 

Feb. 23 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price — $1 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital, to be devoted mainly to acquiring, exploring, 
developing and operating oil and gas properties; and to 
pay off $13,590.80 liabilities. Underwriter — James C. 
McKeever & Associates, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Douglas Corp., Fort Collins, Colo. 

March 26 (letter of notification) 2,997,800 shares of com- 
mon siock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—155 North Col- 
lege Ave., Fort Collins, Colo... Underwriter — Columbia 
Securities Co., Denver 2, Colo. 

Duke Power Co. (5/7) 

March 30 filed $30,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds due 1986. Proceeds—For payment of short-term 
borrowings and for construction expenditures. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corp. Bids—Tentatively expected to be received on 
May 7. 

Duke Power Co. (5/7) 

March 30 filed 367,478 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record May 3, 1956 at the rate of one new share for 
each 25 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege) ; 
rights to expire on May 21, 1956. Price—$25 per share. 
Proceeds—For ccnstruction program. Office—Charlotte, 
N. C. Underwriter—None. 

Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 

Feb. 1 (letter of notification) 72,565 shares of common 
stock (par $1.25) being offered for subscription by 
stockholders on the basis of one share for each five 
shares held as of Feb. 27; rights to expire on April 27. 
Price—$3.60 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—26 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, N. J. Under- 
writer—None. 

*% Eastern Corp., Bangor, Me. 

April 9 filed $4,090,200 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due May 15, 1981, to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record May 1, 1956, on the 
basis of $109 ef debentures for each nine shares of com- 
mon stock held. Price—At par. Proceeds—Together with 
funds from the sale of $10,000,000 of senior notes to insti- 
tutional investors, to repay outstanding indebtedness, to 
construct a new bleached kraft pulp mill at a cost of 
$10,000,000, and to acquire an 80% interest in the capital 
stock of Ascot Chemical & Adhesives Corp. for $1,000,- 
000. Business — Manufacturer and selier of paper and 
pulp. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., New York. 

% Edgcomb Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 2 (letter of notification) 2,800 shares of capital 
stock (par $10) to be offered to employees. Price—$17.82 
per share. Proceeds—For general capital purposes. Office 
D. St. & Erie Ave., Philadelphia 34, Pa. Underwriter— 
None. 

Edo Corp., College Point, L. I., N. Y. (4/23-27) 
April 2 filed 160,000 shares of class A stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
finance expanded production, to reduce indebtedness and 
for general corporate purposes. Underwriter — Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston and New York. 

% Edwards (Don. C.) & Sons, Inc. 

March 30 (letter of notification) 36,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($6 per share). Proceeds—For 
real estate purchases, building construction, advertising, 
printing, current operating expenses and working capi- 
tal. Office—135 South St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—None. 
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@ El Paso Electric Co. 

March 15 filed 56,025 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 4, 1956, at the rate of one new share for 
each 15 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire on April 25. Price—$37 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—Together with approximately $2,000,000 which 
the company expects to obtain in May, 1956, from sale 
of 20,000 shares of a new series of preferred stock, for 
construction program. Dealer-Manager—Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp., New York. 


% El Paso Electric Co. (5/1) ; 

April 10 filed 20,000 shares of cumulative preferred stoek 
(no par). Proceeds—About $2,000,000—to repay bank 
loans. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp.; Blair & Co. Incorporated; Equi- 
table Securities Corp.; Union Securities Corp.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., White, Weld & Co., and Shields & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on May 1 at 90 Broad St., New York, N. \ 


% Eternalite, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

March 28 (letter of notification) 662 shares of class A 
common stock (no par) and 331 shares of class AA 7% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $100). Price—$50 per 
share and $100 per share, respectively. Proceeds—For 
purchase of inventory and working capital. Office—In- 
ternational Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. Underwriter— 
None. 


First Lewis Corp. 
March 1 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 7% pre- 
ferred stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds— 
For working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Business — General brokerage business. Office — 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Basic Indus- 
tries Corp., 31 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Florida Sun Life Insurance Co. 
March 16 filed 32,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To expand company’s 
business. Office—Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter— 
None. Offering will be made through James C. Dean, 
President of company. 


Florida Telephone Corp. 

March 15 filed 77,350 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
_at the rate of one share for each four shares held as 
of April 3; rights to expire on April 23. Of any unsub- 
scribed stock, up to 3,000 shares are to be offered for 
subscription by employees of company. Price—$16 per 
share. Proceeds — For construction program. Under- 
writers — Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both of New York. 


%* Foramino, Inc., Buffalo, New York 

April 6 (letter of notification) 39,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—1435 Rand Bldg., Buf- 
falo 3, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Fort Pitt Packaging International, Inc. 
June 30 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢), 
of which 250,000 shares of for account of company and 
60,000 shares of five selling stockholders. Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital; for exploitation 
of “Totosave” system; and for marketing of “Tropic- 
Ray” infra-red space heater. Office — Pittsburgh, Pa 
Underwriter—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New York. 

Gas Hilis Mining and Oil, Inc. 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining operations. 
Office—Kemmerer, Wyo. Underwriter—Philip Gordon 
& Co., Inc., New York 6, N. Y. 


% General American Transportation Corp. (4/26) 
April 6 filed $23,810,700 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures, due Mey 1, 1981, to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record April 25 on the basis 
of $100 of debentures for each 10 shares of stock held; 
.- rights to expire about May 9. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 
- % General Motors Corp. (5/1) 
April 11 filed 1,278,833 shares of common stock (par 
- $1.6644). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., who is 
receiving these shares as the result of the death of Mrs. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & 
Co., New York. 
General Telephone Corp. (4/20) 

March 29 filed $53,000,000 of convertible debentures due 
May 1, 1971 to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record April 18, 1956, on the basis of 
' $100 of debentures for each 23 shares of common stock 
held; rights to expire on May 7, 1956. Price—100% of 
principal amount. Proceeds—To purchase securities of 
subsidiaries and for general corporate purposes. Under- 
writers—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & 
_ Webster Securities Corp., both of New York; and Mit- 
chum, Jones & Templeton, Los Angeles, Calif. 


General Uranium Corp. (N. J.), New York 

. Jan. 18 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For plant facil- 
ities, survey of property and underground development. 
Underwriter—None. Maurice Schack, Middletown, N. Y., 
is President. Statement effective March 11. 
* Gillette Co., Boston, Mass. 

. April 5 filed 51,600 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered by the company to officers and other execu- 


tives of the company under its Employees’ Stock Op- 
tion Plan. 
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Golden Dawn Uranium Corp., Buena Vista, Colo. 
Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pre- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Underwriter — Bel-Air 
Securities Co., Provo, Utah. 


Guaranty Income Life Insurance Co. : 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $5) to be offered first to stockholders; then 
golicyholders and the public. Price—$10 per share. Pro- 
seeds—For working capital. Address—P. O. Box 2231, 
Baton Rouge, La. Underwriter—None. 


Hanover Shoe, Inc., Hanover, Pa. (4/18) 
March 23 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders. Underwriter—Drexel & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Hard Rock Mining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Feb. 20 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—To purchase machinery and equipment and 
for working capital. _Office — 377 McKee Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Underwriter—Graham & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Helio Aircraft Corp., Canton, Mass. 
Dec. 29 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For im- 
provements, research, development and working capital. 
Office—Metropolitan Airport, Canton (Norwood P. O.), 
Mass. Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 


Henry Hudson Hotel Corp. 

March 21 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 5% con- 
vertible debentures due April 1, 1961 to be offered for 
subscription at rate of one $50 unit to each common 
or/and preferred stockholder of record March 18, 1956, 
regardless of the number of shares held; rights to expire 
on April 18. Price—At 100% of principal amount. Pro- 
ceeds—Together with other funds, for improvements, 
etc. Office—353 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


Hill & Hill 1956 Oil Exploration Capital Fund 
March 13 filed $450,000 of participations in this Fund 
to be offered for public sale in minimum units of $15,000. 
Proceeds—For payment of various property and explor- 
atory well costs and expenses. Business—George P. Hill 
and Houston Hill are engaged in exploration for and 
production of oil and gas as a joint venture. Office— 
Fort Worth, Tex. Underwriters — William D. McCabe 
and E. S. Emerson, South Texas Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


Hometrust Corp., Inc., Montgomery, Ala. 
Jan. 5 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds — To expand operations 
of subsidiary and increase investment therein. Under- 
writer—None. 

Honey Dew Food Markets, Inc. 
March 12 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To open or acquire additional saper markets and 
for working capital. Office—811 Grange Road, Teaneck, 
N. J. Underwriter—Brown, Barton & Engel, Newark, 
N. J. 


% Hycon Mfg. Co., Washington, D. C. 

April 2 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
To Harry E. King, who are the selling stockholders. 
Office—206 Barr Bldg., 910 17th St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. Underwriter—None. 


Hydro-Loc, Inc., Seattie, Wash. 
Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 1,674 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital, etc. Office—603 Central Bldg., Seattle 
+ —e Underwriter—Pacific Brokerage Co. of Seattle, 

ash. 

idaho-Alta Metais Corp. 
March 7 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development expenses. Un- 
derwriter — Fenner Corp. (formerly Fenner-Streitman 
& Co.), New York. 

ideal-Aerosmith, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Dec. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price —$2 per share. Proceeds — For 
equipment, machinery, inventory, etc. Office—12909 So. 
Cerise Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. Underwriter—Samuel B. 
Franklin & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


* Industrial Dynamics Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
April 3 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $2 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—100 West Tenth St., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Underwriter — World Wide Investors Corp., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Industrial Minerals Development Corp. 
March 7 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—Five cents per share. Proceeds—For 
development and working capital. Office—Moab, Utah. 
Underwriter—I. J. Schenin Co., New York. 
% Inland Homes Corp., Piqua, Ohio 
April 5 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For 
expansion and general corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—Merrill, Turben & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

insulated Circuits, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 
Nov. 10 filed 100,000 shares of 6% convertible preferred 
stock (cumulative if and to the extent earned). Price— 
At par ($5 per share). Preceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter — Alexander Watt & Co., Inc., 
New York. 

International Atomic Devices Corp. 
Feb. 21 (letter of notification) 59,908 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price — $5 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Busi- 
ness—Manufacture of Educational Atomic Kits. Office— 


18 North Willow St., Trenton 8, N. J. Underwriter— 
Louis R. Dreyling & Co., Jamesburg, N. J. 


international Basic Metals, Inc. 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—155 West South 
Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Melvin 
G. Flegal & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

international Metals Corp. 
Oct. 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1:per share. Proceeds—To finance ex- 
ploration and development of mining properties of Re- 
cursos Mineros Mexicanos, S. A., Mexican subsidiary, 
and to discharge note. Office — Houston, Tex. Under- 
writer—Gearhart & Otis, Inc.. New York. 


international Plastic industries Corp. 
Oct 12 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Preceeds— 
For advances to Arliss Co., Inc. for purchase of equip- 
ment, etc. Office — 369-375 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Kamen & Co.. New York. 


“Iisras’’ Israel-Rassco investment Co., Ltd. 
Sept. 28 filed 9,000 ordinary shares. Price—At par (100 
fsrael pounds each, or about $55 in U. S. funds), payable 
in State of Israe] Independence Issue Bonds only. Offiee 
—Tel Aviv, Israel. Underwriter — Rassco Israel Corp. 
New York. 


®. Jamaica Water Supply. (5/2) 

April 3 filed 28,000 shares ot common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To re- 
pay short-term bayk loans incurred to finance construc- 
tion, and to defray part of the cost of future construc- 
tion. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 

® Jamaica Water Supply Co. (5/2) 

April 3 filed $3,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series F, 
due 1981. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc. Bids—Tentatively expected to be received on or 
about May 2. ° 


Jurassic Minerals, Inc., Cortez, Colo. 
Aug. 26 (letter of notification) 2,855,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents 
per share. Preceeds—-For expenses incident to mining 
activities. Office — 326 West Montezuma St., Cortez, 
Colo. Underwriter — Bay Securities Corp., New York, 
New York. 


* Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. (5/1) 
April 11 filed $30,000,000 of convertible preference stock 
(par $100). Proceeds—Together with funds to be re- 
ceived from direct placement of $120,000,000 25-year 
first mortgage bonds and $20,000,000 from retained earn- 
ings, are to be used to finance $170,000,000 expansion 
program. Underwriters — The First Boston Corp., New 
York, and Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Meeting—Stockholders will vote April 20 on approving 
an authorized issue of 750,000 shares of preference stock 
(par $100). 

Kassel Base Metals, Inc. 
Feb. 6 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents), of which 20,000 shares are being 
séld by Burt Hamilton Co. and 100,000 shares by Kassel 
company. Price—$2.25 per share. Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Office—1019 Adolphus Tower Bidg.,; Dal- 
las, Texas. Underwriter—First Western Corp., Denver, 
Colorado. 


Lawyers Mortgage & Title Co. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 60,412 shares of common 
stock (par 65 cents) to be offered first to stockholders. 
Maxwell M. Powell (Vice-President) and Rudolph J. 
Welti (a director) will purchase up to a total of 10,000 
shares each of any unsubscribed-shares. Price—$1.50 per 
share. Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 115 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Lester Engineering Co., Cleveland, Chio 
Feb. 24 (letter of notification) 37,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1) te be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record March 1, 1956 on the basis of one 
new share for each 4% shares held. Of the unsubscribed 
portion, up to 7,500 shares are to be offered to em- 
ployees. Price—$8 per share. Proceeds — For general 
corporate purposes. Office—2711 Church Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 
@ Lewisohn Copper Corp. (4/19) 
March 30 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds 
—For exploration and evaluation of leasehold properties, 
improvements, equipment and for general corporate 
purposes. Office—Tucson, Ariz. Underwriter—George 
F. Breen, New York. 


% Long Island Lighting Co. (4/26). 

April 5 filed 120,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series G (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriters— 
Blyth & Co., Inc., The First Boston Corp. and W. C. 
Langley & Co., zll of New York. 


Lost Canyon Uranium & Oil Co. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 sheres of non- 
assessable capital stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident io mi 
Spenetions. Office — Simms Blidg., Albuquersue, N. 

nderwriter—Mid-America Securities Inc. of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Manati Sugar Co. 
March 5 filed $2,184,300 of 6% collaterial trust bonds 
due 1965 being offered in exchange for presently out- 
standing 4% bonds maturing Feb. 1, 1957 on a par-for- 
par basis. Unexchanged bonds may be sold by com- 
pany at approximately the principal amount thereof 
plus interest. The offer will expire on April 27, 
Proceeds—To retire old bonds. 








% Manqueens Sire Plan, Inc. 

April 9 (letter of notificaticn) 400 Mutual Title Units. 
Price—$500 each. Preceeds—To acquire two parcels of 
income real estate located at 107 West 68th St.,. New 
York City; and 85-15 to 85-25 37th Avenue, Jackson 
Heights, L. L., N. Y. Underwriter — Sire Plan Portfolios, 
Inc., 115 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Manufacturers Cutter Corp. 

Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
To repay loans, and for new equipment and working 
capital. Business—Cutting tools. Office—275 Jefferson 
St., Newark, N. J. Underwriter—Paul C. Ferguson & Co.. 
game city. 

Manville Oil & Uranium Co., Inc., Deuglas, Wyo. 
Feb. 21 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents pér share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—308 East Center 
St., Douglas, Wyo. Underwriter—Colorado Investment 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Mayfair Markets, Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 8 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of $3 cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $50) and 5,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered in units of one share of 
preferred and one share of common stock. Price—$60 
per unit. Proceéds—For working capital. Office—4383 
Bandini Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—None. 

Medicine Bow Uranium Co., Inc. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 2,500,000 shares of cap- 
ital stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—345 South State, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Davis-Boyack Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


% Merchandising, Inc., Tampa, Fila. 

March 23 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (nar 50 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds 
—Expenses for expansion of vending machine opera- 
tions. Office—107 South Willow, Tampa, Fla. Under- 
writers — Louis C. McClure & Co., Tampa, Fla., and 
French & Crawford, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


Mesa Oil & Gas Ventures, Inc. 
March 29 (letter of notification) 900,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 15 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to oil and gas proper- 
ties. Office—421 Glenwood Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Underwriter—Columbia Securities Co., Denver, Colo. 


Midiand General Hospital, Inc., Bronx, N. Y. 
Jan. 12 filed 24,120 shares of common stock (no par) 
and 30,000 shares of $6 dividend preferred stock (no 
par). The company does not intend presently to sell 
more stock than is required to raise, at most, $2,700,000. 
Price — $100 per share. Proceeds — For construction, 
working capital, reserve, etc. Underwriter—None. 


Mineral Proiects-Venture C, Ltd., Madison, N. J. 
Feb. 7 filed $4,000,000 of participations in capital as lim- 
ited partnership interests in the venture to be sold in 
minimum units of $25,000. Proceeds—For expenses in- 
cidental to oil exploration program. Underwriter—Min- 
eral Projects Co., Ltd., on “best efforts basis.” 


Mohawk Business Machines Corp. 
March 30 (letter of notification) 167,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—75 cents per share. 
Proceeds—To pay accounts payable and for working 
capital. Office—944 Halsey Street, Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


%* Mohawk Silica Ca., Cincinnati, Ohio ' 

March 23 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 8% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock .(par $50).'and 
3,000 shares of common stock (no par) to be offered in 
units of-one share of preferred and one share of common. 
Price — $60 per unit. Proceeds — For mining expenses 
and processing silica. Office—2508 Auburn Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


@ Montrose Chemical Co. (4/18) 

March 15 filed 594,320 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$9 per share. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Underwriter — Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 


Mormon Trail Mining Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 9 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—223 Phillips Petrol- 
eum Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Frontier 
Investment, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 


Mountain Top Mining & Milling Co., Denver, Colo. 
March 20 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—406 C. A. John- 
son Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Columbia Secu- 
rities Co., Denver 2, Colo. 


Mutual Investors Corp. of New York 
March 21 (letter of notification) 295,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Business—To purchase and resell 
mortgages and properties. Office—550 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—Stuart Securities Corp., New 
York. 


®@ National Fuel Gas Co. (5/9) 

March 28 filed 447,979 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record May 8, 1956, on the basis of one new share for 
each 10 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire on May 25. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be used to purchase common 
stock, or for loans to the operating subsidiaries; and for 
other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 

National Lithium Corp., Denver, Colo. 

Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office — 556 Denver Club Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Investment Service Co., 
same city. 
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National Metallizing Corp. 
March 5 (letter of -notification) 24,000 shares of Class A 
stock -(par $1) and 40,000 shares of Class B stock ~(par 
$1) to be offered for subscription by Class A and Class 
B stockholders of record Feb. 1, 1956 on a 1-for-4 basis. 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For vacuum metallizing, 
conditioning, slitting and inspection machinery. Office— 
ere St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 
one. 


National Old Line Insurance Co. 

Nov. 15 filed 50;000- shares of class A common stock 
(par $2) and 50,000 shares of class B common ‘stock 
\par $Z): Price—To be-supplied by» amendment. Pro-. 
ceeds — To selling stockholders. :Office — Little Rock, 
Ark. Underwriter—Equitable Securities Corp., Nasb- 
ville, Tenn., and New York, N. Y. Offering—Indefinitely 
postponed. 


Nationwide Corp., Columbus, Ohio (4/24) 
March 29 filed 800,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $5). Price—To be supplied by amendment (expect- 
ed at around $19 per share). Proceeds—For investments. 
Business—To hold interests in other companies, engaged 
in the field of insurance. Underwriters—Lehman Bro- 
thers, New York, and J. C. Bradford & Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 
@ New England Electric System (4/18) 
March 19 filed 834,976 shares of common stock (par $1 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record on or about April 18, 1956, on the basis of one 
new share for each 12 shares held; rights to expire on 
May 3. Unsubscribed shares to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by employees up to and including April 30, 1956. 
Proceeds—To further construction plans of subsidiaries, 
either through loans te the subsidiaries or purchases 
of additional shares of their capital stock; any balance 
to be used for general corporate purposes of company. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman Bros., and 
Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Carl M. Loeb; Rhoades & 
Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., and Wertheim & Co. 
(jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on April 18 at 
441 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Nicholson (W. H.) & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Jan. 16 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$25 per share. Proceeds — For working capital. 
Underwriter—None. A. E. Nicholson Jr. of Kingston, Pa. 
is President. 


Norris Dispensers, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
March 26 (letter of notification) 28,900 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price—$8.75 per share. Proceeds—For 
purchase of a new plant in Arkansas. Office—2720 Lyn- 
dale Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriters— 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood, both of Minneapolis, Minn., and Kalman & 
Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


North Star Uranium, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
March 15 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—15 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—W. 408 Indiana 
Avenue, Spokane, Wash. Underwriter—Pennaluna & 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Oak Mineral & Oil Corp., Farmington, N. M. 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—15 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development and other gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—Philip Gordon & 
‘Co., New York. 


Old National Insurance Co., Houston, Tex. 

March 29 filed 48,108 shares of capital stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for each nine shares held (with an 
oversubscription privilege). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To purchase life insurance in 
force and assets from other life insurance companies. 
Subscription Agent — Old Southern Trust Co., Houston, 
Tex. Underwriter—None. 

% Olympic Investing Corp. 

April 4 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 10% pre- 
ferred stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds— 
For working capital, etc. Business—To purchase and sell 
real property. Office—5l1 Chambers St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


® Olympic Radio & Television, Inc. (4/23-26) 
March 28 filed $1,400,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1966. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To retire a $750,000 note and for work- 
ing capital. Office—Long Island City, N. Y. Under- 
writers—Bache & Co., New York; and First California 
Co., San Franicsco, Calif. 


% Ontario (Province of) (4/25) 

April 6 filed $50,000,000 of 25-year debentures due May 
15, 1981. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To be advanced to The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario to be used for capital expendi- 
tures, etc. Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., 
New York. 


Orangeburg Mfg. Co., Orangeburg, N. Y. (4/18) 
March 28 fided. 80,000 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 61,740 shares are for the company’s account and 
18,260 shares for a selling stockholder. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion program. 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 


® Oswego Falis Corp., Fulton, N. Y. (4/16-17) 

March 27 filed $5,001,100 of subordinaté debentures due 
April 1, 1976 convertible to and including April 1, 1966, 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record as of April 13, 1956 on the basis of $100 of 
debentures for each 13 shares of common stock held; 
rights to expire on April 28. Price—To be supplied by 
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amendment. Proceeds—For expansion and.-equipment 
and $1,700,000 to redeem outstanding 444% cumulative 
preferred stock. Underwriter — Hornblower & Weéks, 
New York. salt 


% Otis Engineering Corp., Dallas, Texas ri 

March 26 (letter of notification) 7,488 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered in exchange for shares of 
common stock of Otis Pressure Control Export, Inc., on a 
12-for-1 basis. [Fhe Otis Pressure Control Export shares 
are valued at $187,200.] Office—6612 Denton Drive, Dal< 
las, Tex. Underwriter—None. : 


% Pacific Finance Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 10 filed $25,000,000 of debentures due 1971, Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For reduc- 
tion of short-term bank loans. Underwriters—Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Hornblower & Weeks. ? 


% Panhandle Oil Corp., Dallas, Texas 

March 26 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered pursuant to Employees’ 
Stock Purchase Plan. (Shares were purchased in the 
open market at._$15,004,07, or an average price of about 
$10 per share.) Office—1320 Mercantile Securities Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. Underwriter—None. 


Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, Hil. 
Feb. 27 filed 210,823 shares of common stock being 
offered for subscription by stockholders of record Jan. 
30, 1956 on the basis of nine additional shares of common 
stock for each 100 common shares held and nine new 
shares of common stock for each 40 shares of preferred 
stock held. This offer will not be made to holders of the 
6,492,164 shares of common stock issued for the acquisi- 
tion of the Sinclair properties under an offer of June 
28, 1955. The warrants will expire on Dec. 31, 1957. 
Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
None. Statement effective March 27. 


Petroleum Equipment Service & Maintenance Co. 
March 23 (letter of notification) 35,000 shares of class B 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$3.25 per share. 
Proceeds—For inventory, equipment and working cap- 
ital. Office—Allentown, Pa. Underwriter — Osborne & 
Thurlow, New York, N. Y., for 20,000 shares. 


Pinellas Industries, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Feb. 16 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1). Price—-At the market (maxi- 
mum $6). Proceeds—For working capital. Office—34th 
St. & 22nd Ave., North, St. Petersburg, Fla. Underwriter 
—Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., New York. 


Pioneer Telephone Co., Waconia, Minn. 
March 27 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, series E. Price—At par ($100 
per share). Preceeds—For additions and improvements. 
Office—Waconia, Minn. Underwriters—M. H. Bishop & 
Co., and Johnson-McKendrick & Co., both of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Pipelife Corp., Tulsa, Okla. ’ 
Nov. 29 filed 115,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To pay current accounts 
and notes payable; for research and development; and 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter — North 
American Securities Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


® Portland Gas & Coke Co. (4/19) 
March 23 filed $16,500,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1976. (amendment filed April 4 reducing issue to $3,350,- 
000 to mature in 1986). Proceeds—For construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter — To be determined hy, competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Siuart & Co. Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly). Bids—Tenta- 
tively expected to be received up to noon (EST) on 
April 19. 
% Power-Freeze, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
March 28 (letter of notification) 3,300 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$15 per share. Proceeds—To re- 
duce outstanding obligations and fer inventory and 
working capital. Underwriter—Franklin Securities Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Prudential Federal Uranium Corp. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par two cents). Price—-Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Skyline 
Securities, Inc., Denver 2, Colo. 
% Prudential Fund of Boston, Inc. 
April 6 filed (by amendment) 16,000 shares of common 
capital stock (par $1). Price—At market. Preceeds—For 
investment. Office—Boston, Mass. 
% Prudential Investors, Inc. 
April 6 filed (by amendment) 2,500,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $2). Price—At market. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—Elizabeth, N. J. 


Pulaski Veneer & Furniture Corp. (4/17) 
March 28 filed 170,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$5.75 per share. Preceeds — To repay bank loans 
and for machinery and equipment and working capital. 
Office — Pulaski, Va. Underwriters — Scott, Horner & 
Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., and Galleher & Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 

Quo Vadis Mines, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 
March 8 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—Viener-Jones Bldg., 230 
S. 5th Stij\Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter — First Jersey 
Securities Corp., Newark, N. J. 

R. and P. Minerals, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Preceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—573 Mill St., Reno, Nev. 
Underwriter—Utility Investments, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
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® Rapp (Fred P.), Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

March 2 filed 150,000 shares of 542% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $10). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans incurred by com- 
pany to redeem and cancel all of the issued and out- 
standing shares of 4% and 7% preferred stock; and for 
expansion program. Underwriter—Edward D. Jones & 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Statement may be withdrawn as com- 
pany may be acquired by ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc. 


Rediands Oil Co., Ltd. — 
Jan. 23 filed $1,000,000 of partnership interests to be 
offered in minimum amounts of $25,000. Proceeds—To 
acquire leases for drilling for oil and gas and for devel- 
opment costs. Underwriter — Name to be supplied by 
amendment. 


Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feb. 17 filed $500,000 of 6% sinking fund first mortgage 
bonds due 1976. Price—100% of principal amount. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase 36,128 shares of capital stock at a 
price of $10 per share from stockholders retiring from 
the company, and for working capital. Business—Manu- 
factures and sells at wholesale bread products. Under- 
writer—M. H. Bishop & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reno Hacienda, Inc., Inglewood, Calif. 
Dec. 19 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To purchase real prop- 
erty, for construction of buildings and other facilities 
end for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Wil- 
son & Bayley Investment Co. 


Reynolds Mining & Development Corp. 
Nov. 22 filed 1,509,000 shares of common stock (par 
one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and mining expenses. Office — Moab. 
Utah. Underwriter — The Matthew Corp., Washington, 
QD. €. 


St. Regis Paper Co. 

Feb. 21 filed 540,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered in exchange for outstanding common stock 
of Rhinelander Paper Co. on a share-for-share_ basis. 
The offer will be declared effective if 90% of Rhine- 
Jander common stock is deposited for exchange; and may 
be declared effective if a lesser amount, but not less 
than 80% of said shares, are so deposited. This ofter 
will expire on April 16. Dealer-Managers—White, Weld 
& Co., New York, and A. G. Becker & Co., Inc. 


® Sayre & Fisher Brick Co. (4/16) 

Sept. 30 filed 325,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
prepayment of outstanding 542% sinking fund bonds due 
1970; balance for general corporate purposes, including 
additions and improvements and working capital. Under- 
writer — Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New York City. 
This statement may be withdrawn. 

{An amendment was later filed covering 234,641 shares 
of capital stock to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record April 13, 1956 on the basis of one new 
share for each two shares held (with an oversubscrip- 
tion privilege); rights to expire on May 7, 1956. The 
price is expected to be 25% below the market price on 
date of offering.] 


® Schield Bant2zm Co., Waverly, lowa (4/23-27) 
March 26 filed 219,000 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 200,000 shares are to be offered publicly and 
19,000 shares to certain employees of company. Price— 
To public, to be supplied by amendment; and to em- 
ployees, $5 per share. Proceeds — To six selling stock- 
holders. Business—Produces power cranes and excava- 
tors, including various types of mountings. Underwriter 
—Granbery, Marache & Co., New York. 

Scholz Homes, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
March 28 filed 160,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
capital expenditures and for other corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. 

Schwartz Carbonic Co., El Paso, Texas 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 30,700 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription by stockholders on 
basis of 0.6158 new share for each common share held. 
Price—$7.50 per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident 
to manufacturing and sales of carbon dioxide. Office— 
1600 East Eleventh St., El Paso, Tex. Underwriter—None. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc. 
March 23 filed an estimated maximum of 180,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To complete purchase of aircraft 
and complement of spares and for working capital. 
Underwriter—Union Securities Corp., New York. Offer- 
ing—Expected today (April 12). 

Shangrila Uranium Corp. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Underwriter—Western States In- 
vestment Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
® Sierra Prefabricators, Inc. (Calif.) (4/30) 
March 12 (letter of notification) 149,500 shares of cap- 
ital stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York. 

Simca, Paris, France (5/1) 
March 29 filed (1) such number of American shares 
as may be issued (on a basis of two American shares 
for each underlying capital share) in respect of 1,455,- 
713 capital shares of Simca and (2) the 1,455,713 capital 
shares. These securities are being offered to the holders 
of presently outstanding capital shares, including holders 
of American shares representing capital shares, at the 
rate of one additional capital share for each capital 
share (or one additional American share for each 
American share) held on April 30, 1956, together with 
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certain additional subscription privileges. The subscrip- 
tion price will be 5,500 francs (approximately $15.71) 
per capital share and approximately $7.86 per Ameri- 
can share. Subscription rights of holders of capital 
shares will expire at the close of business in Paris on 
June 6, 1956, whereas warrants evidencing subscription 
rights of holders of American shares will expire on May 
31, 1956. The subscription is to be handled by a group 
of French subscription agents. Proceeds—To finance 
a program of expansion and improvement. Business— 
Simca is engaged in the production and sale of passenger 
automobiles, trucks, tractors and other products in 
France. Depositary—For American shares: City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co., New York. 


Skiatron Electronics & Television Corp. 
Merch 16 filed 470.000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price — At the market. Proceeds — To selling 
stockholders. Underwriter—None. 


Southern California Edison Co. (4/17) 

March 19 filed $40,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series G, due 1981. Proceeds—To retire bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. Bids—To be received up to 8 a.m. (PST) on 
April 17, at 601 West Fifth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Southwestern Oklahoma Oil Co., Inc. 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 15,001 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—Ffor ex- 
penses incident to development of oil and gas properties. 
Office—801 Washington Bldg., Washington, D. C. Under- 
writer—None. 


Spurr Mining Corp. 
Nov. 9 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For mining ex- 
. Underwriter—Cavalier Securities Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


*% Squaw Creek Mining Co., Missoula, Mont. 
March 28 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—-At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office —605 Wilma Bldg., Missoula, 
Mont. Underwriter—None. 


Strategic Metals, Inc., Tungstonia, Nevada 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incident to mining operations. Underwriter— 
R. Reynolds & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* Stratum Uranium Corp., Provo, Utah 

March 30 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—290 North Uni- 
versity Ave., Provo, Utah. Underwriter—None. 


Stubnitz Greene Corp., Adrian, Mich. 

March 29 filed $1,000,000 of 5%% sinking fund sub- 
ordinated debentures due 1966 (with warrants to pur- 
chase 60,000 shares of common stock) and 100,000 shares 
of 60-cent cumulative preferred stock (par $5) to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders in units 
of $250 of debentures (with warrants attached to pur- 
chase 15 shares of common stock at $8 per share) and 
25 shares of preferred stock for each 100 shares of com- 
mon stock presently held. Price—$418.75 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion and working capital. Office—404 
Logan Street, Adrian, Mich. Underwriter—Golkin & 
Co., New York. Offering—Expected momentarily. 


Suburban Land Developers, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 920 shares of 6% cumula- 
tive non-voting preferred stock ($100 per share) and 
2,160 shares of common stock (par $10). Price—Of pre- 
ferred, $100 per share; and of common, $15 per share. 
Proceeds—For improvements and working capital. Of- 
fice—909 West Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. Under- 
writer—W. T. Anderson & Co., Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


Summit Springs Uranium Corp., Rapid City, S. D. 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to mining operations. Office— 
Harney Hotel, Rapid City, S. D. Underwriter—Morris 
Brickley, same address. 


Superior Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 
Nov. 9 (letter of notification) 29,600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining operations. Office—608 California 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Securities, Inc., P. O 
Box 127, Arvada, Colo. 


Target Uranium Corp., Spokane, Wash. 
March 1 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office — 422 Paulsen 
Bldg., Spokane, Wash. Underwriters—Percy Dale Lan- 


phere and Kenneth Miller Howser, both of Spokane, 
Wash. 


Taylor Petroleum Corp., Norman, Okla. 
Feb. 1 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital, drilling and completion of additional 
wells, possible acquisition of interests in additional oil 
and gas leases and exploration for oil and gas. Under- 
writer—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Nov. 30 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds—Toward redemption of presently outstanding 
190,000 shares of 5.50% first preferred stock. Under- 
writer—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York Offering— 
Temporarily postponed. 
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Texize Chemicals, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (4/16) 
March 19 filed $742,800 of 5% subordinated convertible 
debentures due April 1, 1971, to be offered for subscrip-~ 
tion by common stockholders of record about April 16 on 
the basis of $100 of debentures for each seven shares of 
common stock held; rights to expire about April 30. 
Price—$98.50 per $100 debenture, plus accrued interest, 
to stockholders; and at par to public. Proceeds — For 
capital expenditures and working capital. Underwriters 
—Edgar M. Norris and Alester G. Furman Co., both of 
Greenville, S. C., and seven other firms. 


Tex-Star Oil & Gas Corp., Dallas, Texas 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 99,990 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $3 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Office 
—Meadows Building, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter — 
Thomas F. Neblett, Los Angeles, Calif. 


%* Tilden Commercial Alliance Corp. 

April 3 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 12-year 8% 
subordinated capital notes due in April, 1968. Price—At 
par (in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000). Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Business — Principally in 
purchasing retail instalment sales contracts for used 
motor vehicles. Office—162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Underwriter—None. 


Togor Publications, Inc., New York 
March 16 (letter of notification) 299,700 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Office—381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Federal Investment Co., Washington, D. C. 


TranSouth Life Insurance Co., Columbia, S. C. 
Feb. 21 filed 941,250 shares of class A non-voting com-. 
mon stock (par $1) and 10,270 shares of class B voting 
common stock (par $1) of which 100,000 class A and all 
of the class B shares are to be reserved on exercise of 
options to be granted to employees and directors of the 
company. Class A shares are to be offered in units of 
four shares each, and at $8 per unit, under a condition 
that each purchaser donate one share out of every four 
shares purchased to TranSouth Educational Foundation, 
Inc. Proceeds—To finance its business as a life insurance 
company. Underwriter—None. J. R. Hoile is President=: 
Treasurer; and G. F. Kennedy is Secretary. 


Transportation Vendors, Inc. - 
March 23 (letter of notification) 299,750 shares of com=s 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro-. 
ceeds— To pay indebtedness, and for expansion and. 
working capital. Business—Vending machines. Office— 
60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. Underwriter — Midland 
Securities, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Tunacraft, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. : 
Jan. 17 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% 12-year 
registered subordinated sinking fund debenture notes 
due Jan. 1, 1968. Price—At par. Proceeds—To reduce 
outstanding secured obligations. Underwriter—McDon- 
ald, Evans & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Underwriters Factors Corp. 
Dec. 7 (letter of notification) 29,500 shares of 6%% 
participating convertible preferred stock (par $10) and 
2,950 shares of common stock (par one cent) to be 
offered in units of 10 shares of preferred stock and 
one share of common stock. Price — $100.01 per unit. 
Proceeds — To increase working capital. Office — 52. 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—New York 


2 pag Securities Co., 90 Wall St., New York, 


Union of Texas Oil Co., Houston, Texas 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
For expenses incident to oil production. Office — San 


Jacinto Building, Houston, Tex. Underwriter—Mickle & 
Co., Houston, Texas. 


*% United Mining & Leasing Corp. 
March 30 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 of common 
stock (par $10 cents). Price—12 cents per share. Proceeds 


—For mining expenses. Address—Central City, Colo. 
Underwriter—None. 


U. S. Automatic Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
eeeds — For general corporate purposes. Office—8620 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Co- 
lumbia Securities Corp., 135 Broadway, New York. 


United States Envelope Co. 

March 16 filed 123,046 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 4, 1956, at the rate of one new share for 
each four shares held; rights to expire on April 17. Price 
—$20.25 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans; for 
purchase of new equipment and working capital. Dealer- 
Manager—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York. 


U. S. Fiberglass Industrial Plastics, Inc. 

March 19 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $1) and 30,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of 
five shares of preferred stock and one share of common 
stock first to stockholders of record March 1, 1956. Price 
—To stockholders, $9 per unit; and to public, $10 per 
unit. Proceeds—For capital improvements and general 
corporate purposes. Office—Norwood, N. J. Underwriter 
—General Investing Corp., New York. 


Uranium Exploration Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 77,875 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—538 East 21st South St. 
Salt Lake Citv, Utah. wderwriter — Pioneer Invest- 
ments, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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Utah Gas Service Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
March 12 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 542% deben- 
tures in denominations of $1,000 each). Price—At 100% 
plus accrued interest. Proeeeds — Together with other 
funds, to finance the construction of natural gas systems 
and transmission lines. Office—1007 Walker Bank Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—The First Trust Co. 
of Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. 


Utco Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, which are covered by an option held by the 
underwriter. Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office—310 First National Bank Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Amos C. Sudler & Cou 
same city. 


Vance Industries, Inc., Evanston, fll. 
Jan. 24 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$7 per share. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Office — 2108 Jackson Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Underwriter—Arthur M. Krensky & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Ward Industries Corp. 
March 9 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of $1.25 
cumulative preferred stock, series A (par $25) and 1,500 
shares of common stock (par $1) being offered in ex- 
change for 5% cumulative preferred stock (par $100) of 
The Prosperity Co. on the basis of four Ward preferred 
shares, one-half share of Ward common stock and $1.05 
in cash for each Prosperity preferred share. This offer, 
which is limited to acceptance by 3,000 Prosperity pre- 
ferred shares, is alternative to the right to receive in- 
stead $100 per Prosperity preferred share. 


West Jersey Title & Guaranty Co. 

Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) of which 8,000 shares are first to be 
offered for a period of 30 days in exchange for outstand- 
ing preferred stock on a 2-for-1 basis; any shares re- 
maining will be offered to common stockholders. Price— 
$25 per share. Office—Third and Market Sts., Camden, 
N. J. Underwriter—None. 


@ Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd. (4/17) 
Jan. 26 filed $20,500,000 (U.S.) 32-year subordinate de- 
bentures, due Feb. 1, 1988, and 615,000 shares of capital 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of $100 of deben- 
tures and three shares of stock. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—Together with funds to be re- 
ceived from insurance companies and banks and from 
sale of an additional 3,271,000 shares of stock to West- 
coast Investment Co., to be used to construct a pipe-line 
system. Office—Calgary, Alta., Canada. Underwriter— 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 

Western Securities Corp. of New Mexico 
Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To start 
a dealer or brokerage business. Office—921 Sims Bldg., 
Albuquerque, N. M. Underwriter—None. 


Western Utilities Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
March 23 (letter of notification) 15,171 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$5.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To West Coast Telephone Co., the selling stockholder. 
Underwriter—Central Republic Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 

White Sage Uranium Corp. 

Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—547 East 21st South St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Empire Securities 
Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

% William Penn Finance Co., Whittier, Calif. 
March 30 (letter of notification) 11,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office — 729 S. Greenleaf Ave., 
Whittier, Calif. Underwriter—None. 

Williamson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Feb. 20 (letter of notification) 20,666 shares of class B 
common stock (par’$1) to be offered for subscription by 
class B common stockholders on a 1-for-7 basis. Price— 
$6.84 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office 


—3500 Maison Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. Underwriter— 
None. 


Wilmington Country Club, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
April 2 filed $1,500,000 of non-interest bearing deben- 
tures, due 1991, to be offered to the members of the 
Club. Price—At par ($1,000 per debentures). Proceeds 
—For construction of a golf house and other improve- 
ments. Underwriter—None. 

Wilson (Russell) industries, Inc. 

March 13 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans, for drilling well and working 
capital. Office—Winnsboro, Texas. Underwriters—J. J. 
Holland Securities Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., and Dag- 
gett Securities, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

*& Winn-Dixie Stores, inc. 

April 10 filed 24,236 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered to certain employees of the company and 
its wholly-owned subsidiaries pursuant to its Employees 
Stock Purchase Plan. 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. (4/24) 

March 30 filed $30,000,000 first mortgage bonds due April 
15, 1986. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Leeb & Co. and American Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and Equitable Securities Corp.. (jointly); Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities 
Corp. and Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on April 24. 
Statement expected to become effective on April 20. 


® Wisconsin Electric Power Co. (4/26) 

March 30 filed 463,641 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 24 on the basis of one new share for 
each 10 shares held (with an oversubscription priv- 
ilege): rights to expire about May 15. It is planned to 
mail subscription warrants on April 26. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered to employees. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds — For construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—None. Statement expected to be- 
come effective April 24. 


% Woodbury Telephone Co., Woodbury, Conn. 
March 27 (letter of notification) 5,300 shares of common 
stock to be offered to stockholders. Price—At par ($25 
per share). Proceeds—To repay short term loans and for 
construction. Underwriter—None. 


®@ Woods Oil & Gas Co., New Orieans, La. 

Aug. 29 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To retire outstanding 
obligations. Underwriters—W oolfolk & Shober and How- 
ard, Weil, Labouisse, Fredricks & Co., both of New 
Orleans, La. Statement effective Feb. 28. 


Moodstock Uranium Corp., Carson City, Nev. 
Nov. 21 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—Virginia Truckee Bldg., 
Carson City, Nev. Underwriter—Cayias, Larson, Glaser, 
Emery, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Wycotah Oil & Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Nov. 10 filed 1,500,125 shares of common stock (par one 
cent) to be offered only to the owners of percentages of 
working interests in certain oil and gas leases and to the 
owners of certain uranium properties, and in exchange 
for such working interests and properties. Price—Shares 
to be valued at an arbitrary price of $4 per share. Pro- 
eeeds—To acquire properties. Underwriter—None. 


Prospective Offerings 


Air-Vue Products Corp., Miami, Fia. 
Feb. 20 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 150,000 shares of common stock. Price—Around $4.25 
per share. Proceeds — For expansion program. Under- 
writer—Arthur M. Krensky & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


American Shopping Centers, Inc. 
Jan. 23 it was announced company will soon offer pub- 
licly some new securities in the approximate amount of 
$6,000,000. Proceeds—To acquire shopping centers. Of- 
fice—Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., New York. 


American Telephone & Telegrap Co. 
March 21 the directors authorized a new issue of deben- 
tures (non-convertible) amounting to $250,000,000. Pro- 
ceeds—For additions and improvements to Bell System 
telephone service. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First Bos- 
ton Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (jointly); Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected to be received some- 
time after the middle of June. 

Arizona Public Service Co. 
March 23 it was announced company plans to spend dur- 
ing the next five years an estimated $94,000,000 for 
new construction. Of this amount, $41,000,000 is expected 
to come from within the company, and the balance from 
outside sources. No new equity financing is planned 
for 1956. About $16,000,000 is expected to be spent this 
year. Bond financing is expected to be done privately 
through Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corg 

Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
March 22 ICC authorized company to issue up to $54,- 
710,000 of convertible 442% debentures, series A, due 
Feb. 1, 2010, which it proposes to offer in exchange to 
holders of its outstanding convertible 442% income 
bonds on a par-for-par basis. 


Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co. 

Feb. 27 it was reported company plans to issue some 
preferred stock during 1956. Proceeds--To reduce bank 
loans. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: W. C. Langley & Co.; Esta- 
brook & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
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Bon Ami Co., New York ney Nr 
March 9 it was announced company plans to offer: to’ 
common A and common B stockholders the right to sub- 
scribe for 10,000 shares of common A stock (now held in 
treasury) on basis of one share of common A stock for: 
each 29 shares of common A and/or common B stock’ 
held. The stockholders on March 21 will vote on approv- 
ing this proposal and also on changing the par value of 
the shares from no par for both issues to $2 per share 
for the common A stock and $1 for the common B stock. 
Underwriter—Dominick & Dominick and Smith, Barney’ 
& Co. (formerly Charles D. Barney & Co.) handled sec- 
endary offering of common B stock in 1926. 


Boston Edison Co. 
March 19 it was reported company plans to offer $18,- 
000,000 of preferred stock. Proceeds—For construction 
program. Underwriter—If by competitive bidding, bid- 
a may include Lehman Brothers; The First Boston 
orp. 


Bryn Mawr Trust Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

March 27, the Bank offered to its stockholders of record 
March 23 the right to subscribe on or before April 26, 
1956 for 18,400 additional shares of capital stock (par 
$5) on the basis of one new share for each five shares 
held. Price—$30 per share. Proceeds—To increase cap- 
ital and surplus. Underwriter—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
Wilmington, Del. 


California Electric Power Co. 

March 19 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell some additional securities in June or July. Proceeds 
—40 reulre Dank loans and tor new construction. Prob- 
able bidders for bonds may include: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Shields & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Blyth & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. aad Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly); Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & Co. 
Previous common stock financing was underwritten by 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. (9/11) 

March 22 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); W. C. Langley 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). 
Bids—Scheduled for Sept. 11. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR. (4/12) 
Bids will be received up to noon (CST) on April 12 for 
the*pufchase from the company of $2,880,000 equipmens 
trust certificates, series Q, due semi-annually from Nov. 
1, 1956 to May 1, 1968, inclusive. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Coastal Transmission Corp., Houston, Texas 
Feb. 29 it was announced an application has been filed 
with the FPC for construction of a 565.7 mile pipeline 
system to cost $68,251,000. Underwriters—May be Leh- 
man Brothers and Allen & Co., both of New York. 


Columbia Gas System, Inc. (10/2) 
Feb. 15 it was announced company may issue and sell 
$30,000,000 of debentures. Underwriter — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expect- 
ed to be received on Oct. 2. 


Commercial Credit Corp. 
March 12 it was. reported company plans early registra- 
tion of about $25,000,000 of junior subordinated deben- 
tures. Underwriter — Kidder, Peabody & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp., both of New York. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. (6/5) 
Jan. 24 it was announced that company may issue be- 
tween $35,000,000 to $50,000,000 of bonds. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. 


Connecticut National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 
April 4 the Bank offered to its stockholders of record 
April 3, 1956, the right to subscribe on or before April 
20 for 209,000 additional shares of common stock. Price 
—$15 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writers—Smith, Ramsey & Co., Inc.; Hincks Bros. & Co. 
Inc.; Chas. W. Scranton & Co.; A. M. Kidder & Co.; G. 
H. Walker & Co.; and T. L. Watson & Co. 


Connecticut Power Co. 
March 1 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$5,200,000 of new preferred stock and offer to common 
stockholders 71,132 additional shares of common stock 
on a 1-for-10 basis. Proceeds — To reduce bank loans. 
Underwriters—Putnam & Co.; Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 
Offering—Expected in June. 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (7/25) 

March 15 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $30,000,000 of debentures due 1981. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co. and The First Boston Corp (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly). 
Bids—Expected to be received on July 25. 


Consolidated Water Co. 

Jan. 16, Frank A. O’Neill, President, announced that the 
company sometime between now and the summer of 
1956, will probably do some additional financing. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion. Underwriters—The Milwaukee 
Co.; Harley Haydon & Co., Inc.; and Indianapolis Bond 
& Share Corp. underwrote class A common stock offer- 
ing made last August. 


Continued on page 42 
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% Consumers Power Co. ; 

April 7 it wes reported company plans to issue and sell 
$30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For new 
construction. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and The First Bos- 
ton Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld 
& Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly). 


Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. F. Elliott, President, on March 18 stated in part: “To 
meet the cost of present proposed capital expenditures, 
it appears that some additional financing may be neces- 
sary.” Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co. and Clark, 
Dodge & Co. 


Cribben & Sexton Co. 
Feb. 27 it was reported stockholders will vote March 6 
on approving a proposal to increase the authorized com- 
mon stock from 250,000 shares to 750,000 shares, the ad- 
ditional shares probably to be issued in connection with 
future financing. Underwriter—May be Hornblower & 
Weeks, New York. 


Delaware Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 28 it was announced that the company expects to 
undertake some common stock financing, probably 
first to common stockholders. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: W. C. Langley & 
Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Blyth & Co. 
Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. 
Offering—Expected in’ June or July. 


Detroit Edison Co. 

Feb. 20, Walker L. Cisler, President stated that “tenta- 
tive plans are that about $60,000,000 will be obtained 
from investors in 1956. Internal funds and bank bor- 
rowings will probably provide for the remainder of the 
$95,000,000 necessary this year to carry forward the com- 
pany’s program of expansion of facilities.” Financing 
may be in form of 15-year debentures to common stock- 
holders. Underwriters—None. Offering—Tentatively ex- 
pected in June. 


Dolly Madison International Foods Ltd. 
Nov. 15 it was announced that Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
intends at a future date to give its stockholders the right 
to purchase its Dolly Madison stock. Underwriter— 
Allen & Co., New York. 


Du Mont Broadcasting Corp. 

Aug. 10 it was announced that corporation, following is- 
suance on Dec. 2 to stockholders of Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc. of 944,422 shares of common stock as 
a dividend, contemplates that additional shares will be 
offered to its stockholders. This offering will be un- 
derwritten. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Van Alstyne, Noe] 
& Co. handled Du Mont Laboratories class A stock fi- 
mancing some years ago. Stockholders of Laboratories 
on Oct. 10 approved formation of Broadcasting firm. 


% Dubi-Check Corp. (5/4) 

April 9 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
5,870 shares of preferred stock and 5,870 shares of com- 
mon stock in units of one share of each class of stock. 
Price-—$51 per unit. Business—Check cashing service, 
whereby a coin operated camera photographs the check 
casher. Underwriter—Talmage & Co., New York. 


Erie RR. (6/1) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on or 
about June 1 for the purchase from it of approximately 
$9,750,000 equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros & Hutzler. 


* First National Trust & Savings Bank, 
San Diego, Calif. 

April 4 it was announced Bank plans to offer to its stock- 
holders the right to subscribe for 43,200 additional shares 
of capital stock (par $10) on the basis of one new share 
for each 10 shares held following payment of a 100% 
stock dividend. Stockholders will vote April 25 on ap- 
proving the new financing, etc. Price—$31 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters 
Dean Witter & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., William R. Staats 
& Co. and Dewar & Co., all of San Diego, Calif. 


@ First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co. (6/7) 
March 27 it was announced Bank plans to offer to its 
stockholders 202,800 additional shares of capital stock 
cord $10) on the basis of one new share for each 10 
shares held on or about May 28; rights to exnire on 
June 22. Price — To be established later. Proceeds — 
To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters—Drexel 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen. 
ner & Beane and Smith, Barney & Co., both of New 
York City. Meeting—Stockholders will vote May 28 on 
increasing authorized capital stock from 2,028,000 shares 
to 2,230,800 shares. 


Flo-Mix Fertilizers Corp., Houma, La. 
Dec. 12 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 159,000 shares of common stock. Price — Probably 
$5 per share. Underwriters—Fairman, Harris & Co., Inc., 
and Straus, Blosser & McDowell, both of Chicago, ILL. 
Florida Power Corp. (7/11) 
Feb. 20 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); @lore, 


Forgan & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—-Expected 
July 11. Registration—Planned for June 14. . 
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Fort Worth National Bank (4/17) 
March 30 it was announced stockholders will vote April 
17 on approving an offering te stockholders of 150,000 
additional shares of common stock (par $10) on the 
basis of one new share for each 4%3 shares held. Price— 
$22.50 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and sur- 
plus. Office—Fort Worth, Texas. Underwriters—Dalias 
Union Securities Co. and First Southwest Co., both of 
Dallas, Tex. 

General Acceptance Corp. 
April 2 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of debentures due in 1966, $10,000,000 
of capital debentures due in 1971 and about $3,500,000 
of common stock. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, Boston and New York. Registration—Ex- 
pected late in April. 


General Electric Co. 
April 2, John D. Lockton, Treasurer, announced that the 
company plans to issue and sell in the late Spring $300,- 
000,000 of straight sinking fund debentures. Proceeds— 
To retire bank loans and for capital expenditures and 
working capital. Underwriters — Morgan Stanley & Co. 
and Goldman, Sachs & Co., both of New York. 


General Public Utilities Corp. 

April 2, A. F. Tegen, President, said that the company 
plans this year to issue and sell $28,500,000 of new bonds 
and $14,000,000 of new preferred stock. It is also pos- 
sible that a new issue of common stock will be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders before April, 
1957. Proceeds—To repay bank loans, etc., and for con- 
struction program. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 

Feb. 24 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
authorized common stock to 2,500,000 from 1,750,000 
shares and the authorized preference stock to 1,000,000 
from 350,000 shares; also a proposal that any issue of 
debentures may include a privilege to convert into com- 
mon stock and permit the company to issue warrants to 
purchase common stock, provided the total that may be 
outstanding at any one time does not exceed 600,000 
shares. [The company expects to issue 23,000 additional 
preference shares—5,000 for acquiring stock and prop- 
erty and 18,000 for cash. Having completed long-term 
borrowing negotiations of $30,000,000 from insurance 
companies, the company expects to sell not more than 
$15,000,000 in debentures.] Underwriter—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., New York. 


Giannini (G. M.) & Co., Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 
March 31 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $1,000,000 of convertible preferred stock. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Underwriters—G. H. Walker & 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Hill, Richards & Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

*% Hawaii (Territory of) (4/26) 

Bids will be received up to 10 a.m. (EST) on April 26, at 
the office of the Bankers Trust Co., 46 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y., for the purchase from the Treasurer of the 
Territory of Hawaii of $7,500,000 public improvement 
bonds, series A, dated May 1, 1956, and to mature $417,- 
000 on May 1, of each year from 1959 to 1975, inclusive, 
and $411,000 on May 1, 1976. 


Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. 
March 5 it was announced stockholders were to vote 
March 20 on issuance of 70,000 shs. of com. stk. as a 10% 
stock dividend; and on sale of 100,000 additional common 
shares and $5,000,000 of preferred stock. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter—For common stock, 
ei and for preferred stock, Dillon, Read & Co., New 
ork. 


*% Honoluiu (City and County of) (4/26) 

Bids will be received on April 26 for the purchase of 
$2,000,000 water supply revenue bonds, due May 15, 1962 
to 1986, inclusive. 


Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp., Houston, Texas 
Feb. 29 it was announced an application has been filed 
with the FPC for permission to construct a 961 mile 
pipeline system to cost $105,836,000. Underwriters—May 
be Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; and Scharff 
& Jones, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Illinois Power Co. 

March 1 it was reported company may issue about $25,- 
000,000 of debt securities. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld 
& Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc. and Glore, For- 
gan & Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. 

Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 

March 21 it was announced company has applied to the 
Indiana P. S. Commission for authority to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mertgage bonds. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Union Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. and The First 
Boston Corp. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co., White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected in June. 


inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co. ot 
Ft. Myers, Fla. 

Jan. 16 it was reported company is considering to offer 
publicly an issue of common stock. Underwriter—Cen- 
tral Republic Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co. i 
Feb. 6 it was reported company may in:‘May or June 
1956, issue and sell $9,000,000 first mortgage, ; bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive hidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers; White, Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Union Securities Corp., Salemon Bros. & Hutzler and 








Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Blair 
& Co. Incorporated. 


Johns-Manville Corp. 
March 9, Leslie M. Cassidy, Chairman, said the corpora- 
tion is studying possibilities for expansion that could 
require financing, adding that the management had no 
definite plan for the issuance of additional stock other 
than those required for the two-for-one split but “the 
situation could change.” 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
March 30 it was reported that company is studying 
financing plans for its new major expansion program to 
involve approximately $113,000,600. Terms have not vet 
been agreed upon. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., 
New York. 


Kansas Power & Light Co. 
March 21 it was reported company may soon offer addi- 
tional common stock to common stockholders on a 
1-for-10 basis. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., 
New York. 


Kay Lab., Inc., San Diego, Calif. 
March 26 it was reported company plans to sell between 
$900,000 and $1,000,000 common stock early in May. 
Underwriter—Shearson, Hammill & Co., New York and 
Los Angeles. Registration—Expected in April. 


Kern Mutual Telephone Co., Taft, Calif. 
March 12 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell 12,000 shares of preferred stock (par $25). Proceeds: 
—To redeem outstanding 6% preferred stock, to repay 
bank Joans and for improvements, etc. Underwriter— 
Central Republic Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Nov. 22 it was announced that the company plans fur- 
cher ancing, the nature and extent of which has not 
yet been determined, except it is not the present inten- 
tion to sell additional common stock. Preceeds—To be 
used to pay for further expansion, estimated to cost an 
additional $37,000,000. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., 
New “York. 


Star Steel Co. 

Jan. 24, E. B. Germany, President, announced that the 
compgny plans the private and public sale of new secu- 
rities during the first half of the current year. Proceeds 
—To'retire indebtedness of company held by the RFC 
and the Treasury Department. Underwriters—Probably 
Dallas Rupe & Son; Estabrook & Co.; and Straus & 
Blosser. 


Maine Bonding & Casualty Co. 
Feb. 4 it was announced that the company plans to offer 
to its common stockholders on a 3-for-7 basis an addi- 
tional 30,000 shares of common stock (par $10). Under- 
writer—To be selected. Meeting—Stockholders on Feb. 
17 approved an increase in the authorized common stock 
from 50,000 shares to 100,000 shares. Of the increased 
stock, 20,000 shares are to be issued as a 40% stock 
dividend on March 1 to stockholders of record Feb. 17. 


Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Feb. 6 it was reported that company is considering the 
sale of additional first mortgage bonds later this year. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. 


National Steel Corp. 
March 12 the company announced that it is estimated 
that total construction expenditures planned to start in 
the current year and to be completed in mid-1959° will 
amount to a minimum of $200,000,000. Underwriters— 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; and 
The First Boston Corp. 


Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of America 
Feb. 20 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
late this Spring $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1976. Underwriter—If determined by competitive bid- 
ding, the following may bid: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Union Secu- 
rities Corp. (jointly). 
Ls | Engtand Electric System 

Jan}; 3 It was announced company plans to merge its 
subsidiaries, Essex County Electric Co., Lowell Electric 
Light Corp., Lawrence Electric Co., Haverhill Electric 
Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company - 
during~1956. This would be followed by a $20,000,000. 
first mortgage bond issue by the resultant company, the 
name of which has not as yet been determined. Under- 
writer — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probablé bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb. 
& Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Union Securities Corp. 
and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 


New Engiand Power Co. 
Jan.'3 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,600 of first mortgage bonds during October 
of 1956.° Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.- 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Union 
Securities Corp. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Se- 
curities*Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White. Weld & Co. (jointly). 


New England Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
April 2, the company offered to its stockholders of 
record March 30,the right to subscribe for 40,000 addi- 
tional shares of capital stock (par $10) on a 1-for-5 
basis; rights to expire on April 17. Price—$35.50 per 
share, Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriters— 
F. S. Moseley & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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% New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. (5/8) 

Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
May 8 for the purchase from it of $4,650,000 equipment 
trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


@® Niagara Mohawk Power Co. (5/8) 
April 9 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $20.000,000 of convertible debentures. Underwriter 
—May be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp. Last preferred stock issue was underwritten by 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—May be received on 
May 8. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. (5/9) 
March 14 it was reported company is considering issu- 
ance and sale of $30,000,000 general mortgage bonds. 
Proceeds — For construction program which may cost 
approximately $62,000,000 this year. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Coe.; The 
First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected about May 9. 

Northern IHinois Gas Co. (5/16) 
Marcn 41 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1981. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Bids—Expected about May 16. Registration—Planned 
for mid-April. 

Northern indiana Public Service Co. 
March 13 it was reported company plans to spend about 
$52,000,000 for new construction in 1956 and 1957 ($29,- 
000,000 in 1956 and $23,000,000 in 1957). Of the total 
about $30,000,000 will be obtained from new financing, 
the type of which has not yet been determined. Under- 
writer—For any preferred stock, Central Republic Co. 
Inc., Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane (jointly). Bonds may be placed privately. 

Northern Natural Gas Co. 
March 12 it was reported company plans to finance its 
1956 construction program (costing about $40,000,000) 
through issuance of debt securities and treasury funds. 
Underwriter—Probably Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
Jan. 19 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
later this year $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1986. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. 


Offshore Gathering Corp., Houston, Texas 
Nov. 18 David C. Bintliff, President, announced com- 
pany has filed an application with the Federal Power 
Commission for a certificate of necessity to build a 
364-mile submarine gas pipeline off-shore the coast of 
Louisiana from the Sabine River to the Gulf Coast of 
the State of Mississippi. lt is estimated that this gather- 
ing system will cost approximately $150,000,000. Type 
of financing has not yet been determined, but tentative 
plans call for private sale of first mortgage bonds and 
public offer of about $40,000,000 of securities (probably 
notes, convertibje into preferred stock at maturity, and 


common stock). Underwriter—Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
New York. 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 
March 20 C. R. Williams, President, announced that 
about 280,000 shares of common stock (par $1) are to be 
sold in connection with subscription contracts which 
were entered into at the time of the original financing 
in April of 1955. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To- 
gether with funds from private sale of $35,000,000 addi- 
tional first mortgage bonds, and $10,000,000 of 56% 
interim notes and borrowings from banks, will be used 
to construction program. Underwriters—White, Weld & 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The Dominion Securities 


Corp.; and Union Securities Corp. Registration — Ex- 
pected soon. 


* Pan Cuba Oil & Metals Corp. (Del.), 

New York City 
April 9, Walter E. Seibert, President, announced that 
company will soon file a registration statement with the 
SEC preparatory to an equity offering planned to take 
place later this year. Business—To explore, drill and 


operate oil, gas and mineral properties in the United 


States, Cuba and Canada. Office—120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. (5/15) 

March 15 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds 
— To repay. bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Bids—Expected to be received on May 15. 


Pennsyivania Electric Co. (5/15) 
March 15 it was reported company proposes issuance and 
sale of $9,000,000 of preferred stock early next year. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co. and 


Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co,, - 


The First Boston Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected to be received on 
May 15. 


%* Piedmont Natural Gas Co. 

March 24 it was reported company plans permanent fi- 
nancing totaling about $5,000,000, consisting of the issue 
and sale of additional first mortgage bonds, preferred 
stock and common stock, the latter to be offered to 
stockholders on a 1-for-10 basis. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter— 


Previous financing was underwritten by White, Weld 
& Co., New York. 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
Feb. 25, it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds — To pay 
cost, in part, of construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Blyth & Co. Inc. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; 
White, Weld & Co.; The First Boston Corp. and Coffin 
& Burr, Inc. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. Bids — Ex- 
pected sometime in June. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 15 the company announced that it estimates that its 
construction program for the years 1956-1959 will 
amount to $87,000,000, including $20,000,000 budgeted for 
1956. This large expansion, the company says, can be 
financed wholly by debt and from internal sources. Un- 
derwriter—If determined by competitive bidding, may 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 

Reading & Bates Offshore Drilling Co. 

March 29 it was reported early registration is expected 
of about 160,000 shares of common stock. Underwriter 
—Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
% Reading Co. 

April 5 it was reported company plans late in May to 
issue and sell $6,500,000 equipment trust certificates. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

March 21 it was announced stockholders will vote May 
16 on approving a proposal to increase the authorized 
preferred stock by 100,000 shares. Underwriter — The 
First Boston Corp. 

Savannah Electric & Power Co. 

March 19 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $4,500,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; 
Blair & Co. Incorporated. Bids—Expected before mid- 
year. 

Sierra Pacific Power Co. 

Feb. 16 it was reported company is planning to offer 
78,220 additional shares of common stock to its common 
stockholders on a 1-for-8 basis and 80,500 shares of new 
cumulative preferred stock (par $50) first in exchange 
for outstanding 6% preferred stock (which is callable at 
115). Underwriters—May be Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp. and Dean Witter & Co. if exemption from 
competitive bidding is obtained. 

South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. es 
March 9, S. C. McMeekin, President, announced that it 
is expected that $10,000,000 of new money will be re- 
quired in connection with the company’s 1956 construc- 
tion program. The company proposes to obtain a part 
of its new money requirements from the sale of $5,- 
000,000 of preferred stock and the balance from the 
private sale of $5,000,000 principal amount of bonds. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New Yerk. 
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Southern California Gas Co. (5/23) 
Jan. 30 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$40,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds — For 
reduction of bank loahs and construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers, White, Weld & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received 
on May 23. 

Southern Counties Gas Co. of California 
Jan. 30 it was reported company may in the Fall offer 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.: White, Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 

Southern Nevada Power Co. 
Nov. 7 it was announced company plans to sell in 1956 
approximately $10,000,000 of new securities (probably 
$7,000,000 first mortgage bonds and $3,000,000 preferred 
and common stocks). Proceeds—For construction pro- 
gram. Underwriters—For stocks: Hornblower & Weeks, 
New York; Wiliam R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and First California Co., San Francisco, Calif. Bonds 
may be placed privately. 


Spencer Telefilm Corp., Beaumont, Texas 
Jan. 16 it was announced company plans to offer pub- 
licly to Texas residents 75,000 shares of capital stock. 
Price—$1.50 per share. Business—To produce, sell and 
distribute syndicated films for television. Underwriter— 
Porter-Stacy Co., Houston, Tex. 

Tampa Electric Co. (10/1) 
Feb. 18 it was reported company may issue and sell 
around Oct. 1, $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined at competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
* Taylor Fibre Co., Norristown, Pa. 
April 9 it was reported registration is expected early 
in May of sufficient common stock to raise approxi- 
mately $500,000. Proceeds—To a selling stockholder. 
Underwriter—Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
Jan. 28 it was reported company may later this year 
sell $50,000,000 of bonds. Underwriters—Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., White, Weld & Co. and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 
%* Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
April 9 it was reported company may issue and sell some 
additional common stock this year. Stockholders will 
vote April 19 on increasing the authorized common stock 
by 500,000 shares to 1,000,000 shares. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion. Underwriter—Probably Lehman Brothers, New 
York. 

UM & M T-V Corp. 
April 2 it was reported company may offer an issue of 
up to $7,009,000 of debentures. Underwriter—Hirsch & 
Co., New York. 

Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
Feb. 15 it was reported company may offer in May 
$35,000,000 of first mortgage and collateral trust bonds. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields 
& Co. (jointly). 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. (9/25) 
Feb. 6 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$20,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., American Securities Corp. and Wertheim & Co, 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp. Bids—To be opened on Sept. 25. 


@® Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco, Calif. 

April 11 the Bank offered its stockholders of record 
April 9 the right to subscribe for 10€0,000 additional 
shares of capital stock (par $20) on the basis of one 
new share for each 4% shares held; rights to expire on 
May 9. Price—$75 per share. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. Underwriters—Dean Witter & Co., 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Boston Corp. 

White Eagle International Oil Co. 

April 2 it was reported company plans to register a 
common stock offering. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, Boston and New York. 





Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Columbia Gas 
Sysiem Debentures 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates yesterday (April 11) 
offered $40,000,000 of Columbia 
Gas System, Inc. 3%% deben- 
tures, series F, due April 1, 1981, 
at 100.399% and accrued interest, 
to yield 3.85%. The underwriters 
won award of the debentures at 
competitive sale on April 10 on a 
bid of 99.5199%. 


A part of the net proceeds from 
the financing will be used by the 
company to prepay bank loans 


due July 31, 1956, outstanding in 
the principal amount of $25,000,- 
000. The balance of the proceeds, 
together with other funds, will be 
available for the 1956 construc- 
tion program of the corporation’s 
subsidiaries. This construction 
program is presently expected to 
result in expenditures of about 
$65,000,000. . 

The new debentures will be re- 
deemable at regular redemption 
prices ranging: from 103.70% to 
par, and for the sinking fund, at 
redemption prices receding from 
100.399% to par, plus aecrued in- 


terest. in each ease. 


“Phe Columbia Gas System, In@:' 


fs an interconnected natural gas 


system composed of the corpora- 
tion, which is a public utility 
holding company; 14 operating 
subsidiaries and a subsidiary serv- 
ice company. The operating sub- 
sidiaries are engaged in the pro- 
duction, purchase, storage, trans- 
mission and distribution of natural 
gas. Certain subsidiaries produce 
and sell gasoline and other hydro- 
carbons and one subsidiary pro- 
duces and sells oil. Retail natural 
gas operations are conducted in 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, New 


:c¥Work, Maryland and Virginia. In 
addition, the system has extensive 


wholesale business, selling natural 


gas to non-affiliated public utility 
companies for resale to their cus- 
tomers. The system sells gas at 
retail to approximately 1,303,500 
residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial customers. Among the 
principal communities served at 
wholesale by the system are Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Lima and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; Baltimore,Md.; Rich- 
mond, Va.; Allentown, Harrisburg 
and Reading, Pa.; Washington, 
D. C.; and Nyack and Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

For the year 1955, the company 
and its subsidiaries had consoli- 
dated gross revenues of $304,376,- 


000 and net income of $23,688,000. 


With Minneapolis Assoc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Loren 
W. Olson has been added to the 
staff of Minneapolis Associates, 
Inc., Rand Tower. 


With Reynolds & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
James G. Town has become con- 
nected with Reynolds & Co., 425 
Montgomery Street. 


Joins Boren Staff 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Ter- 
rel L. Knudsen is now affiliated 
with Boren & Co., 9640 Santa 
Monica Boulevard. ; 





Investing for Income? 





National Preferred 
Stock Series 


| is a mutual fund providing a 
| supervised investment in a di- 
versified group of preferred 
| stocks selected for their income 
possibilities. Prospectus and 
{ other information may be ob- 
tained from your investment 
| dealer or: 
| National Securities & 
Research Corporation 
Established 1930 





Prospectus from 


your investment dealer 


CFC or PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 












“Tncorporated 
Investors 


Established 1925: 
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A prospectus on each 
fund is available from 
your investment dealer. 


THE PARKER CORPORATION 
200 Berkeley Street 
Boston, Mass. 














—A U.S. incorporated mutual fund pro- 
-viding diversified, managed investment in 
Canada. For free prospectus mail this ad to 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Established 1894 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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S.E.C. To Study Investment Companies 


The Securities and Exchange Commission reported in Washing- 
ton, D. C. this week that it plans to make a study of investment 
companies in the near future. The S.E.C. reported the objective of its 
study would be to determine whether they have now become so 
large in total assets that their size “represents a public problem.” 


The Commission, in reporting that it will study the growth of in- 
vestment companies—particularly mutual funds—is utilizing a pro- 
vision in the Investment Company Act of 1940 which has never been 
used before. Under this provision, the S.E.C. is privileged to study 
investment companies and to report to Congress on the results of its 
study, whenever the Commission thinks it is necessary in the public 
interest. 


Under the law, the S.E.C. can examine the impact of the invest- 
ment company business upon the nation’s economic life, whenever, 
“Any substantial further increase in the size of investment companies 
creates any problem involving the protection of investors or the 
public interest.” 


% 


A reverse switch on the idea of American mutual funds invest- 
ing in overseas securities was announced this week when Swiss and 
Belgian banking interests announced that they have organized a 
mutual fund in this country to provide investors overseas with the 


opportunity of investing in the securities issued by U. S. corporations. 
The fund — Continental American Fund, Inc., has filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission a registration statement cover- 
ing 300,000 shares of its capital stock, $1 par. 

Among the Swiss banking concerns involved in the idea are 
Hentsch & Cie.; Lombard, Odier & Cie; and Pictet and Cie., all of 
Geneva, Switzerland, and in Brussels, Belgium, the Banque de La 
Societe Generale de Belgique. 


I. D.S. Crosses Two-Billion Mark; 
Ranks in Financial’s Top 25 


Investors Diversified Services, 
Inc. has reached the $2 billion 
mark in net assets under its 
management, Joseph M. Fitzsim- 
mons, President, announced ‘today. 
The 62-year-old investment cor- 
poration ranks among the top 25 
financial institutions in the 
United States, and is the largest 
investment organization of its 
kind in the nation. 

Net assets under management 
by IDS, including those of its sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates, passed $1 
billion in June, 1952, and have 
doubled in less than four years. 
Founded in 1894, the company 
had net assets of $2,400 at the 
close of its first year in business. 

The Investors Group has more 
than 810,000 customer accounts 
which are individually serviced 
by over 2,600 representatives in 
the IDS sales organization cov- 
ering the United States, Hawaii 
and Canada, in addition to the 
extensive account processing done 
at the home office. IDS repre- 
sentatives distribute only the se- 
curities of the companies in the 
Investors Group. 


“One of the dominant factors 
in the growth of the Investors 
Group has been the service we 
render to investors, small and 
large alike, who hold  face- 
amount investment certificates is- 
sued by our three subsidiaries, 
and own shares in our five mu- 
tual funds,’ President Fitzsim- 
mons commented. 


“We intend to maintain the 
high quality of service and man- 
agement that have brought us to 
this $2 billion milestone.” 


In addition to Investors Diver- 
sified Services, Inc., the Invest- 
ors Group includes five mutual 
investment funds—Investors Mu- 
tual, Inc.; Investors Stock Fund, 


Inc.; Investors Selective Fund, 
Inc.; Investors Group Canadian 
Fund Ltd., and Investors Mu- 


tual of Canada Ltd. Subsidiaries 
which issue’ face-amount in- 
vestment certificates are Invest- 
ors Syndicate of America, Inc.; 
Investors Syndicate Title & Guar- 
anty Company, and_ Investors 
Syndicate of Canada, Limited. 








Commonwealth 


A balanced mutual fund investing in 

over 300 bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected to provide reasonable current 
income with conservation and the possibility 
of long-term growth of principal. 


Commonwealth 


A mutual fund investing in diversified 
common stocks of well-established 
companies selected for the possibility of 
long-term growth of income and principal. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


STOCK FUND 





Managed and Distributed by NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES COMPANY 
Russ Building + San Francisco 4, California 
Prospectuses available from Investment Dealers or the above 
“Investment Company Managers since 1925” @ 











Wholesale Representatives: Boston *Chicago* Dallas*Los Angeles» New Yorks Washington, D.C. 
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Boston Fund 
Assets Now Over 


$150 Million 


Total net assets of Boston Fund, 
supervising a balanced portfolio 
of common stocks, preferred stocks 
and bonds, reached a new high of 
more than $150,000,000 at the end 
of March, Henry T. Vance, Presi- 
dent, reported at the annual 
meeting of the shareholders. This 
compares with net assets of $135,- 
446,508 at the close of the previ- 
ous fiscal year last Jan. 31. Dur- 
ing the two-month period the net 
asset value per share increased 
from $15.74 to $17.C9 and the 
number of shares outstanding 
from 8,602,950 to 8,834,839. At 
the annual meeting, all directors 
were reelected. All o/ficers have 
also been reelected. 





Delaware Fund, Inc., reports a 
54% jump in its total net assets as 
of March 31, 1956, compared with 
March 31, 1955. 

Assets at the end of March, 
1956, totaled $41,912,402 compared 
with $27,133,952 on March 31, 
1955. Sales at March 31, 1956, 
stood at $1,048,373, an increase of 
40% over the $750,267 reported 
March 31, 1955. For the first 
quarter of the current year, the 
Fund reported sales of $3,181,728 
compared with $2,350,117 for the 
Same period in 1955, a boost of 
35%. 





de Vegh Mutual Furd, Inc., has 
announced that its net asset value 
per share on March 31, 1956, was 
$66.10. This compares with $61.75 
on Dec. 31, 1955, and $61.04 on 


March 31, 1955. A distribution from 
net realized capital gains amount- 
ing to $7.36 per share had been 
paid in April, 1955. Assuming the 
reinvestment of the capital gains 
distribution paid in April, 1955, 
the appreciation per share of the 
Fund during the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1956 amounted to 22.9%. 
Net assets on March 31, 1956 were 
$12,484,670, as compared to $11,- 
305,393 on Dec. 31, 1955, and $7,- 
456,010 on March 31, 1955. 





Energy Fund, Inc. net asset 
value per share increased by 
$16.61 during the three months 
ended March 31, according to a 
report issued yesterday by the 
Fund. At the close of the quarter, 
net asset value per share was 
$153.30, as compared to $136.69 on 
Dec. 31, 1955. This increase in 
value amounts to more than 12% 
for the quarter, and follows an 
increase of more than 9% in the 
preceding quarter. 





... Thursday, April 12, 1956 





Tri-Con. Head 
Sees Good Business 


Management of Tri-Con- 
tinental Corporation still 
holds the view that pros- 
pects are for busines; to 
continue very active for the 
foreseeable future, Francis 
F. Randolph, Chairman of 
the board and President, re- 
ported at the annual meet- 
ing of shareholders held in 
Baltimore. 

There has been no change, 
he said, in the corporation’s 
investment policy and com- 
mon stocks have been main- 
tained at approximately 
78% of net investment as- 
sets. Mr. Randolph stated 
that about 78% of the pre- 
ferred and common shares 
combined were represented 
at the meeting. 











Devens Stresses 
Incorporated’s 


Coal Holdings 


One of the latest developments 
with one of the nation’s largest 
and oldest mutual funds is that it 
has just taken a large position in 
bituminous coal. This was re- 
vealed by Charles Devens, Bos- 
ton, President of Incorporated In- 
vestors, at a meeting of Kansas 
City investment people. 

“As far as we know, this is the 
first instance of a mutual fund 
taking such a large share in coal, 
often thought of as an unpopu- 
lar industry,’ Mr. Devens said. 

The Incorporated Investors 
portfolio now contains invest- 
ments in more than half a dozen 
coal companies, the total amount- 
ing to something between $14,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000. All of 
these have been made within the 
last quarter, he pointed out. 

The company has been asked 
by many why we have taken this 
stand, he said. He submitted 
these reasons: 

Electric utility consumption of 
coal has doubled since 1947, and 
tripled since 1935, despite a re- 
striction of the use of coal for 
domestic heating and by railroads, 

Research indicates there will be 
sizable increases in the number of 
generating plants between now 
and 1958, the majority of them in 
areas dependent on coal for util- 
ity fuel. If the demand for elec- 
tricity increases at the same rate 
that it has in the past 10 years, 
there will be a total increase of 
65% by 1960. 

Competition from gas and 
residual fuels will be less. Gas 
producers are learning to store 
their product and so not have to 
dispose of it under stress in 
summer months. Refineries are 

















Fundamental Investors, Inc. 





Diversified Investmeat Fund, Inc. 








Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 





Prospectuses available on 
these mutual funds through 
local investment firms, or: 











Diversified Growth Stock Fund, Inc. 


HUGH W. LONG AND COMPANY 
| Slizabeth 3, New Jersey 
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and more effici- 
less and less re- 


becoming more 
ent and making 
sidual fuels. 

And we are exporting more 
coal. There are great shortages in 
England and on the continent. 

Steel uses coal at the rate of 
about one ton of coal for every 
ton of steel, and the industry is 
expanding. Aluminum plants are 
being built right over coal mines. 

Devens’ appearance in Kansas 
City is part of a trip in the mid- 
west meeting with investment 
people. He was introduced here 
by Laurence W. Morgan, Vice- 
President of The Parker Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, general distrib- 
utor of the mutual fund. 

Mr. Devens said his firm ex- 
pects the gross national produc- 
tion to continue at a healthy rate, 
very much as it is at present dur- 
ing the first three-quarters at the 
annual rate of about $397,000,- 
000,060. 

In the fourth quarter it may 
well reach the rate of $410,009,- 
060,000, which would be the first 
time in history that it went over 
the $400,000,000,000 mark. 

The economy at the moment is 
regarded by the company as being 
in balance and these various fac- 
tors in the situation were cited. 

Factors of contraction include 
the reduction in retail sales, offi 
about 2%; a drop in building con- 
struction off about 3.3%; and the 
reduction in production of auto- 
mobiles, with consequent high in- 
ventories by dealers. 

Expansion factors include the 
increase in unfilled manufacturers 
orders, up about a billion dollars 
over the previous period; a siz- 
able increase in building contract 
awards, up over 17% over Feb- 
ruary, 1955; an increase in resi- 
dential building contract awards, 
which indicates we have passe 
the turning point in the housing 
trend; and expenditures for plant 
and equipment which are at the 
annual rate ef $35,000,000;000, up 
22% over 1955. 


First Investors Sales 

First Investors Corporation, dis- 
tributors of shares of most mutual 
funds, and sponsors of its own 
periodic payment plans for the 
accumulation of shares of Welling- 
ton Fund and Mutual Investment 
Fund, Inc., reports March, 1956 
sales of $10,873,689.00, up $2,296,- 
764.00 from the $8,576,925.00 re- 
ported for the same month in 1955. 


SELECTED 
AMERICAN 





Prospectus from your dealer or 


Selected Investments Co. 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill 


Keystone 
Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 























The Keystone Company 

50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization and the shares of your 

ten Funds. D-155 
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TV-Fund’s 
Assets Reach 
$127.500,000 


Net assets of Television-Elec- 
tronics Fund, Inc. rose to a new 
record high on March 29 at $127,- 
500,000, equal to $12.12 per share, 
compared with $92,600,000, or 
$11.30 per share, at the close of 
March last year, according to 
William H. Cooley, President of 
Television Shares Management 
Corporation which sponsors and 
manages the fund. 


Mr. Cooley also reported gross 
sales of March this year at $2,- 
535,036 compared with $6,173,146 
in March, 1955. For the first five 
months of the current fiscal year 
gross sales amounted to $15,511,- 
387 compared with $28,371,810 in 
the comparable period last year. 
The fund’s fiscal year ends Oct. 
31, 1956. 





Axe-Houghton’s three mutual 
funds increased $8,274,778 or more 
than 742% in the first quarter of 
1956, according to preliminary 
figures for the three-month pe- 
riod. The combined assets of the 
three funds were $116,813,535 on 
March 31 as against $108,538,757 
on Dec. 31, 1955. 

Axe Science & Electronics Cor- 
poration, a fourth E. W. Axe & 
Co.-managed fund, reported its 
asset value had climbed to $9.66 a 
share from $9.54 on Dec. 31, 1955, 
though its total assets decreased 
in the quarter. This is because it 
is not an open-end fund (its 
shares are traded on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange) —and it 1s 
now planned to open it up at an 
early date. Its assets on March 31 
were $17,548,509; lifting the total 
for all four funds to $134,362,044. 





Managed Funds, Inc.’s 11 classes 
of mutual fund shares increased 
by $4,258,000 in total net assets 
during the first three months of 
1956. 


During January, February and 
March, net assets rose from $41,- 
590,000 to $45,848,000. The major 
share of the gain developed in 
March when assets increased by 
$3,368,000. While the sharp rise in 
Managed Funds’ assets during the 
first quarter was due largely to 
favorable market conditions, it 
was pointed out that the sales 
picture has been “gratifyingly 
active” since the turn of the year. 


Dean Witter 


Reports on Trust 


The Employees’ Profit Sharing 
Trust of Dean Witter & Co. re- 
leased its annual report to the 
participants in the plan. The plan 


was initiated in 1946 with the 
firm’s original contribution of 
$204,914. It has now grown to 
$3,455,909. 


Total contributions to the plan, 
all made by the firm, have ag- 
gregated $2,320,869, including a 
contribution of $551,682 for the 
last fiscal year. Net income and 
appreciation in the value of se- 
curities since the start of the plan 
has added $1,597,070. Out of con- 
tributions, appreciation and _ in- 
come, $462,030 has been distributed 
to former employees. 


Personal Progress 


The Keystone Company of Bos- 
ton, principal underwriter of the 
Keystone Funds with combined 
net assets of more than $325,000,- 
000, has announced the election of 
Mr. Henry C. Flory as a Vice- 
President, and the appointment of 
Mr. Robert Greer as Manager of 
the Company’s Estate Planning 
Department. 


Mr. Fiory, who was educated at 
Stonyhurst College and Oxford 
University in England, has been 
in the securities business in this 
country since 1930 except for five 
years with the R.A.F. during 
World War II. After the war he 
was associated with Goodbody & 
Co. and Harris, Upham & Co. 
prior to joining Keystone in 1952 
as Regional Representative in the 
South. Mr. Flory is now located 
in the company’s Boston offices. 


Mr. Greer, an attorney and 
Master of Laws in Taxation, was 
educated at the University of 
Virginia and has been a lecturer 
in taxation at the New York Uni- 
versity and Northeastern Univer- 
sity Law Schools. His business 
experience prior to joining Key- 
stone in 1956 includes two years 
as tax specialist with the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
four years as pension attorney 
with the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., and one year 
in the Pension Fund Department 
of a large New York brokerage 
firm. 


At the annual meeting of Wis- 
consin Fund, Inc. held April 2, 
three directors were reelected, 
namely, Harold W. Story, William 
S. Ford, and Avery Sherry. Har- 
old W. Story has been a Director 
of the Fund since Jan. 20, 1925 
and has been President since June 
1, 1938. 


It was also announced that 
Donald W. Nyrop, President and 
Director of Northwest Airlines, 
Inc. was elected a Director of the 
Fund on March 16 to fill a va- 
cancy created by the resignation 
of James H. Carmichael. Nyrop 
has had broad experience. He was 
formerly administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and was Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 


Wellington Splits 
Stock 2-for-] 


Shareholders of Wellington Fund 
at their annual meeting yesterday 
approved by a substantial major- 
ity a proposal to increase the 
authorized capital stock of the 
fund to 60 million shares from 30 
million shares. 

Following adjournment of the 
shareholders meeting, directors of 
Wellington Fund met and declared 
a 100% stock distribution to share- 
holders in the form of one addi- 
tional share for each share held. 
The stock distribution. payable 
out of capital surplus, has the ef- 
fect of a two-for-one split. The 
stock dividend declared yesterday 
is payable April 23, 1956, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on April 20, 1956. The 
stock distribution, according to 
Wellington Fund counsel, is not 
taxable to shareholders. 
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A Common Stock Investment Fund 


Investment objectives of this Fund 
are possible long-term capital and 
income growth for its shareholders. 


Lorpb, ABBETT & Co. 
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Consumers Power Company 


Consumers Power, with annual 
revenues of over $189 million, is 
an electric-gas utility operating 
in an area of 28,541 square miles 
in 64 of the 68 counties in the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, with 
a population estimated at over 
3,500,000. The electric service ter- 
ritory includes Muskegon, Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, 
Jackson, Pontiac, Flint, Saginaw, 
Bay City, and many smaller com- 
munities, including Traverse City, 
the cherry capital, located in “va- 
cation-land.” 

The state economy is solidly 
based on diversified industry pius 
farming and recreation, Michigan 
ranks 15th among the states in 
agriculture and 5th in tourist and 
resort business. Vacationists from 
all parts of the nation enjoy its 
lakes, rivers and other recreational 
advantages. Additional benefits 
will come to the state upon com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. The Mackinac Bridge will 
help link the Upper and Lower 
Peninsulas and stimulate the 
tourist business. 


Consumers Power revenues last 
year (68% electric and 31% natu- 
ral gas with 1% miscellaneous) 
showed a gain of 11% over 1954 
and 180% over .1946. Growth in 
electric revenues about equaled 
that of the electric utility industry 
in 1946-49, but later exceeded the 
national rate; the increase in gas 
revenues (340%) was probably 
well above average. 


Censumers’ electric revenues 
are about 41% residential and ru- 
ral and 34% industrial, with most 
of the balance derived from com- 
mercial sales. The average resi- 
dential revenue per kwh. in 1955 
was 2.34c, less than the national 
average, but the annual bill was 
$76.66 compared with an esti- 
mated national average of $72.73. 
The average residential customer 
used an average of 3,282 kwh. vs. 
the national average of 2,755. 


While makers of automobiles 
and other transportation equip- 
ment contribute over one-third of 
electric industrial revenue, the re- 
mainder is very well diversified 
among metal, metal products, ma- 


chinery, chemicals, paper, food, 
lumber, etc. 
The company has four large 


steam generating plants—the 
Cobb, Morrow, Whiting and Wea- 
dock plants—with a total capacity 
of 1,167,000 kw. These plants, rep- 
resenting three-quarters of total 
capacity, were installed since 1938, 
and 60% of total capacity has been 
completed since 1947. The com- 
pany also purchased last year the 
output of 103,000 kw. from De- 
troit Edison and other sources. 
The company has many small hy- 
dro plants in the northern part 
of the state which are operated 
mainly during peak-load periods. 
Anticipating continued rapid 
growth, consumers expects to add 
two new units at the Cobb Plant 
in 1956 and 1957, and one new 
unit at the Weadock Plant in 1958, 
each of 156,250 kw. capacity. 
These newer and bigger units, op- 
erating at higher pressures and 
temperatures, are expected to be 
more efficient and probably will 
require only 9,300 to 9,400 Btu’s 
per kwh. In 1959 a new unit of 
250,000 kilowatt capacity is sched- 
uled to be installed in a new plant, 
with three similar units over the 
next three years, or a total of 
1,000,000 bv 1962 at this plant. 
The rapid growth of Consumers’ 
gas revenues has been due largely 
to development of space heating 


business, which last year con- 
tributed 58% of gas revenues vs. 
29% in 1946. Space - heating 
growth was facilitated by gas ° 
storage. Natural gas is brought 





from the Southwest and the Gulf 
Coast by Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Company and delivered to 
Michigan Gas Storage Company, 
a subsidiary of Consumers, which 
operates large underground stor- 
age fields in central Michigan. 
Gas is stored during the warm 
months for use during colder 
periods, with the Storage Com- 
pany operating the pipe lines 
which bring gas from the storage 
fields to the communities served, 
while the local distribution sys- 
tems are operated by Consumers 
itself. 

At present, Michigan Gas Stor- 
age receives its gas under two 
service contracts with Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company, pro- 
viding for annual delivery of 77 
billion cf with an anticipated in- 
crease to 85 million cf daily dur- 
ing the winter months (if the FPC 
approves). Consumers Power can 
use more gas, and will continue 
to try to increase its supply. 

As indicated below, company 
financing over the past decade has 
brought about improved capitali- 
zation ratios: 





1955 1946 
Long-Term Debt __ aiissiad 44° 49% 
Preferred Stock _ kate 15 22 
Common Stock Equity_._-.___ 41 29 

100% 100% 


The company does not expect to 
issue any common stock in 1956. 


Share earnings have increased 
from $2.49 in 1951 to $3.09 last 
year, and President K.arn forecasts 
earnings of about $3.25 in 1956. 

e dividend rate has increased 
from $2 to $2.20, and in addition 
5% in stock was paid last Novem- 
ber. The stock at its recent price 
around 50 yields 4.4% and sells 
at 15.4 times estimated 1956 earn- 
ings. 


With Lester, Ryons 

(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Archie 
W. Hitchcock is now with Lester, 
Ryons & Co., 623 South Hope 
Street, members of the New York 
and Los Angeles Stock Exchanges, 


Ain’t it 
a grand and 


glorious feelin’ ! 


You were scared. You thought 
you had cancer. So you did the 
thing every intelligent person 
does—you went to a doctor for 
a checkup. 

And it wasn’t cancer after all! 
Ain’t it a grand and glorigus 
feelin’! 

Scientists are making progress 
against cancer. To keep this 
work going, money is needed. 
So fight cancer with a check— 
and a checkup. Give to your 
Unit of the American Cancer So- 
ciety, or mail your gift toCANCER, 
c/o your town’s Postmaster. 


American 
-, Society 
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(1850) 


Indications of Current 
Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity)---.----~-April 15 


Equivalent to— 


Steel ingots and castings (net tons)_-------------~---~--~~- April 15 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 


Crude oil and condensate output— — average (bbls. of 


42 gallons each) IiaRiseni-n tidbits in tapi teaileete mnccuienarapelgieell ar. 30 
Crude runs to stills- -daily average PHI: Beasicitencatintnateanel Mar, 30 
Gasoline output (bbis.)- acervpsh wlndealelihearaindaseneal Sided snanadaliraiaell Mar. 30 
Kerosene output (bbls. 2 site <icinen jitiiensateeioninpntic ital Mar. 30 


Distillate fuel oil output oS LT RT TE Mar. 30 

Residual fuel oil output (bbls. )_ ers ee 

Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, “in transit, in pipe lines— 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at___..--_-~~~- Mar. 30 
TEES: (BIS. ) Bhan ko nee eter wnt ttt eeeimmeeninihen mondial Mar. 30 
Teese fael oF (ORis.) aAt_..__._--...--+-.- ORE: 
astaeal fust of) CBR) 06.0 nn teem cnncmme Mar. 30 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_-------~-------- Mar. 31 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)—Mar. 31 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 


NEWS-RECORD: 








Potei. vy. 6, canstenction..___.___.___..........--.--.------... April 5 
OEE OL SL EEE EEE EES Se April 5 
Dubiie construction —....... ~~~... nen April 5 

State and muntoipal | APIS poao aran ane samen scared April 5 
a nniniiilaneinigs hoa iedv aberepenanaaninaile April 5 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)__-------------------- Mar. 31 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons)__....------------------- Mar. 31 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100 __----------------- Mar. 31 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.)__----------------~--------- April 7 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & ‘ 
BRADSTREET, 1C...._-._...---.-.--... ---.------ April 5 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

Pinished steel (per Ib.)_.-~.....--~~..-~-.--_...-....------- April 3 

Pig iron (per gross ton)---~--~.-------~-~------------------ April 3 

Scrap steel (per gross ton)__---------------~------------- April 3 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— 

Domestic refinery at__._..----~-----__--~~--~-----~--.- April 4 

Export refinery at.......-~-------~----------—------- - -April 4 

Straits tin (New York) at.___....._-.__~..........-------- April 4 

Re CR WO) 0b ao na i bee enews April 4 

Tee CE. TAI), Blin cee ret a ren enien April 4 

Zinc (East St. Louis) at__--_.-.__~--.----~-------------~- April 4 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. S. Government Bonds__~----------------------------- April 10 

Average covperate —....._—._.... .-_-.......--._- April 10 

ID acne aoe rae are nanan anata an an ae nee aha a een OS oma mT ee anen ane mn peal April 16 

| TSS) RS ae aie Se SE April 10 

Bw nn ne ee ee nn en en ew enes April 10 

BOS. ~~. in nn nt en wn wn women 4pril 10 

Railroad Group —_-----~---_----~---~--~------~-------------- April 16 

Public Utilities Group_._...---.-----------~---------.-- April 10 

Industrials Group ~_------~-~_-----~--~---~----------------- April 10 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 

TNR ge an SEE RS aaa April 10 

pS ES Et EEA SL AIEEE April 10 

TE a lied in SAS OS BS IRN ARS aA ai aa SO reeset ee rss Pe April 10 

+ MEA RANE it eA REE:. Tit ARE eRe Pees ae aE SAS” April 10 

“7 SPAS AS RS Ni iciaeie salar NaC i, bo 7, eae a ERTS FF BAS ae = April 10 

Re ee a le ee ee April 10 

NS IS OE Si OS LE LLP LEE ILLIA April 10 

Ce ET Panne ea ee April 10 

NE EN TENGE SEE ETAT EE April 10 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX__-~---~-- April 10 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

a oc idles aren gn usstenien teempamniennenionemalbinsiail Mar. 31 

NN GEILE OLE OE Mar. 31 

I a SE ee eR ne er Mar. 31 

Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period________~--------_- Mar. 31 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
BOGS BO B= 268 65 oo nee ett wie April 6 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )—ft 
OT gO SEE eID ai se SAS se EIS Spee tet Mar. 17 
SS ISTERED © a CO Rye Fe Sin Ra 8 BK Mar. 17 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales___-_-____--__-__ Mar. 17 
ON EE RL eS ene | | Mar. 17 
ge eee pees BAL Mar. 17 

Dollar value ____ SaGk mop A hae REE : PPE __Mar. 17 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 
aeeer Of SRATOS——TOCeE 8OlO8 nce eteetinenmoeeen Mar. 17 

SO a ee ~The ee ee Mar. 17 
2 ee a ees SE) ee SS Mar. 17 

Round-lot purchases by “dealers— 

rr Gl ORG an aE cease cose neem aasiaient Mar. 17 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total round-lot sales— 

TER” a nn ee a a ee Mar. 17 

COOP. GONE ci ee ee Mar. 17 

ND, DIO vests ncintiveritthieiiminigctale wits aux eee Mar. 17 
ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 
RD SS SR NOLS 2 os ES Mar. 17 

OE ELT EN DELL LEE SE Sot Mar. 17 
a ee Mar. 17 

EE OTE GRRE 1 RE CEE Ee Mar. 17 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

8 Sele RR eT or Ae EL TEE Mar. 17 
EO LER TES DBE EE DG LE DEEDES: Mar. 17 
en TS oe Mar. 17 

PE IN oid hos thi cinkn we  e Mar. 17 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

I, I ig ee soceraivannabvi ead a Mar. 17 
Tee EE OE Fy RE A Mar. 17 
PEPE ee Mar. 17 

ty SOR RE AT ae RP NS SS EP IO St Mar. 17 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 
ne I ccenniiiesan piaieeaie eens ee Mar. 17 

o,f ee eer ar Mar. 17 

OS Ss See aS Mar. 17 

I a Mar. 17 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 

Commodity Group— 

EE REE ee LD eT ee a MEP RE 2h April 3 

ee RR ONE to en ie April 3 

i ES SER REEL AD LC A eh April 3 

0 EEE EE EO ERR <0 A= April 3 

ie a» oA gemmodities other than farm and foods__--__-___ —April 3 


of Jan. 1, 
Monthly Investment plan. 


*Revised figure. 


1956, as against Jan. 1, 1955 basis of 125,828,319 tons. 


‘Includes 856,000 barrels of foreign cruje runs. 


Latest 
Week 
§98.1 


§2,414,000 


7,149,190 
17,694,000 
25,444,000 

2,238,000 
12,033,000 

8,205,000 


198,209,000 
17,323,000 
62,583,000 
33,896,000 


724,944 
679,502 


$276,501,000 
156,049,000 
120,452,000 
108,750,000 
11,702,000 


10,280,000 
503,000 


121 


10,846,000 


217 


5.179c 
$60.29 
$53.67 


45.975¢c 
47.225c 
100.000c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
13.500c 


93.08 
106.21 
109.24 
107.98 
106.39 
101.47 
105.00 
107.09 
106.56 


3.04 
3.38 
3.21 
3.28 
3.37 
3.66 
3.45 
3.33 
3.36 


421.4 


291,219 
290,965 

101 
546,994 


108.00 


1,624,939 
$85,358,730 


1,450,202 
6,807 
1,443,395 
$74,191,937 


380,650 


320,650 
554,670 


576,590 
15,927,910 
16,504,500 


1,978,180 

337,870 
1,631,420 
1,969,290 


359,850 

19,900 
406,980 
426,880 


714,080 
108,060 
801,550 
909,610 


3,052,110 

465,830 
2,839,950 
3,305,780 


113.2 
88.4 
100.6 
75.7 
120.9 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, ia cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
*97.7 


*2,406,000 


7,163,265 
7,970,000 
25,788,000 
2,533,000 
12,321,000 
8,628,000 


196,801,000 
17,710,000 
65,912,000 
34,047,000 


697,248 
660,741 


$459,450,000 
245,184,000 
214,266,000 
158,874,000 
55.392,000 


*9,930,000 
496,000 


112 
10,992,000 
263 


5.179c 
$59.71 
$52.50 


46.275¢ 
47.825c 
100.375c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
13.500c 


92.66 
106.74 
110.34 
108.70 
106.56 
101.97 
105.69 
107.27 
107.27 


3.06 
3.35 
3.15 
3.24 
3.36 
3.63 
3.41 
3.32 
3.32 
416.8 


271,210 
285,966 

98 
554,885 


107.97 


1,453,569 
$75,979,537 


1,296,296 
6,527 
1,289,769 
$64,306,337 


346,990 


536,470 


533,670 
14,647,090 
15,180,760 


1,765,250 

312,770 
1,396,480 
1,709,250 


362,210 

21,860 
326,040 
347,900 


690,430 

£7,180 
764,521 
861,701 


2,817,890 

431,810 
2,487,041 
2,918,851 


112.9 
87.4 
100.1 
73.8 
120.8 


Month 
Ago 
100.6 


2,477,000 


7,155,906 
8,093,000 


194,928,000 
18,541,000 
71,648,000 
35,970,000 


710,996 
698,631 


$413,809,000 
265,742,000 


22,365,000 


9,880,000 
474,000 


104 
11,133,000 
268 


5.179¢ 
$59.09 
$47.83 


46.525c 
48.900c 
100.125c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
13.500c 


95.38 
107.98 
111.44 
110.15 
108.16 
102.80 
106.56 
108.34 
109.24 


2.85 
3.28 
3.09 
3.16 
3.27 
3.58 
3.36 
3.26 
3.21 


404.1 


379;251 
294,755 
99 


584,234 


106.97 


1,007,910 
$52,038,854 


788,649 
6,409 
782,240 
$39,820,177 


202,750 


202,750 
470,830 


536,770 
10,428,886 
10,965,650 


1,407,980 

297,530 
1,139,820 
1,437,350 


278,510 


501,825 

71,800 
500,610 
572,410 


2,166,655 

424,930 
1,863,340 
2,288,270 


112.4 
85.7 
98.9 
70.5 

120.7 


Year 
Ago 
94.6 


2,284,000 


185,282,000 
18,620,000 
61,850,000 
44,634,000 


654,761 
619,23¢ 


$335,015,000 
156,706,000 
178,309,000 
150,330,000 
27,979,006 


7,360,000 
481,000 


114 


9,633,00C 


515,676 


107.11 


1,538,967 
$80,834,40¢ 


1,565,78 
11,51¢ 
1,554,27: 
$78,572,08. 


427,356 


427,356 
439,74( 


537,40’ 
14,783,15¢ 
15,320,55¢ 


2,042,67( 

268,62/ 
1,801,01¢ 
2,069,63¢ 


396,14 
35,82 
350,35’ 
386,171 


562,82’ 

75,82: 
548,77: 
624,59: 


3,001,63° 
380,26/ 

2,700,13 

3,080,39., 


110.¢ 
92.’ 
103.’ 


85. 
115,’ 


§Based on new annual capacity of 128,363,000 tons a: 


tNumber of orders not reported since introduction oi 


AMFP*F4N ZINC INSTITUTE, INC.—Month of 
March: 


Slab.zinc smelter output all grades (tons of 
2,000 pounds) 
Shipments (tens of 2,000 pounds)_..__-___ 
Stocks at end of period (tons)_________-_ 
Unfilled orders at end of period (tons)___ 


COAL OUT”"UT (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month 
of March: 


Bituminous coal and Hgnite (net tons)___._ 
Pennsylvania anthracite (net tons)___-_-_-___ 


CONSUMER PRIECE INDEX — 19417-49—100— 
Month of February: 


All items 
Food 
eae i cae a 
Cereals and bakery products_____ 
menses, Somary and: tet 
RS Se eae 
Fruits and vegetabits..........._.._.._.__. 
Other fecds at beome-...... 


Gas and nr ae 
Solid fuels and fuel oil 
NF NE iiss ERO TS 
Household operation 
Real Ma ERS Ane RARE NES CRO 
ee I ec no 
Women’s and girls’ 
i ES eae ee ee rae 
Other apparel 
Transportation 
Public 
eT Sa SEIS a ie eS a ee 
Medical care 
Sa EOE TEI Nae Pea Ts TEPER 
Heading and tecrestion.—...... 2... 
Other goods and services 


COTTON SEED AND COTTON SEED PROD- 
UCTS—DEPT. OF COMMERCE—Month of 
February: 

Cotton Seed— 
received at mills 
Crushed (tons) 
Stocks (tons) 

Crude Oil— 
w~wwens (pounds) Feb. 29 
Produced (pounds) 
Shipped (pounds) 

Refined Oil— 
umes (geunds). Feb. 99... 
Procnees; (p0GmES? 4... 
Consumption (pounds) 

Cake and Meal— 

Stocks (tons) Feb. 29 
Produced (tons) 
Shipped (tons) 

Hulls— 

Stocks (tons) Feb. 29 
Produced (tons) 
I a rea 

Linters (running bales )— 

Stocks Feb. 29 

Produced 

ORE EEO TS OR ERR eo 
Hull Fiber (1,000-lb. bales )— 

Stocks Feb. 29 

Ea I SecA SIRE SEE 82 a sc 

I ee tea iedech enemies 

Motes, Grabbotts, etc. (1,000 pounds )— 
ES EE Pee To or 
Produced 
Shipped 


METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS )— 
Average for month of March: 


Copper (per pound)— 
Domestic refinery 
Export refinery 

Lead— 

Common, New York (per pound )__-_---__-_ 
Common, East St. Louis (per pound)__-_-_ 
tiPrompt, London (per long ton)__-__--__-~- 
+*#Three months, London (per long ton)__-- _ 
fAntimony, New York boxed__________-_--__ 
Antimony (per pound) bulk, Laredo______ 
Antimony (per pound) boxed, Laredo____-_~_ 
Platinum refined (per ounce)--____--____ 
Zinc (per pound )—East St. Louis___-___-_~_ 
+*Zinc, London, prompt (per long ton)__---~ 
7*#Zinc, London, three months (per long ton) 
*Cadmium, refined (per pound) 
See foo eee. 
sCaduium: (per pound)... 
Oo ea RES SR See eae <a Se 
Silver and Sterling Exchange— 
Silver, New York (per ounce)____________ 
Silver, London (pence per ounce)__--_-__-_ 
Sterling Exchange (check)__-____________ 
go he ke a eee 
fee See SOR 2... ste 
Gold (per ounce, U. 8S. price)__._.._.____ 
Quicksilver (per flask of 76 pounds)__--~__ 
Aluminum, 99% plus ingot (per pound)___ 
Magnesium ingot (per pound) 

TI caecinah tec eeidnen Reed edi evpsapantniicsedn de 

pT gk ae ES GAS See 


NON-FARM REAL ESTATE FORECLOSURES— 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION—Month of December 


RAILROAD EARNINGS CLASS I ROADS (AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICAN RRs.)—Month 
of February: 

Total operating revenués____..___.______-__ 
Total operating expenses___._._..._..__~--__ 
Operating ratio 
Taxes 
Net railway operating income before charges 
Net income after charges (estimated) ______ 


UNITED STATES GROSS DEBT DIRECT AND 
GUARANTEED—~(000's omitted): 


ae a er conspuh bhimuikdntlinenenn 
Geemened: Sane. BRIGNGIE nrc sis oti ate 


»xroducers’ and platers’ quotations. 


‘*P.o.b. Port Colburne, U. S. duty included. 





Latest 
Month 


91,690 
91,485 
40,033 
53,070 


114.6 
108.8 
107.1 
124.3 

93.6 
107.3 
113.3 
109.6 
120.7 
131.5 
111.7 
130.0 
102.5 
121.4 
104.6 
106.5 

98.3 
121.3 

91.0 
126.9 
170.5 
117.0 
130.9 
118.9 
107.5 
120.9 


72,307 
617,695 
1,352,811 


180,058,000 
211,401,000 
195,888,000 


147, 672, ;000 


220,215 
287,668 
258,914 


138,965 
140,654 
138,013 


200,419 
186,617 
176,811 


586 
850 
705 


5,222 
1,544 
1,475 


46.728c 
48.532c 


16.000c 
15.800c 
£121.125 
£118.696 
36.470c 
33.000c 
33.500c 
$103.000 
13.500c 
£101.560 
£98,696 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$2.60000 


91.143¢c 
78.982d 
$2.80494 
100.616¢ 
99.616c 
$35.000 
$258.778 
24.621c 
32.500c 
64.500c 


$2.25 


2,403 


$814,236,119 
641,106,316 
78.74 
$84,097,373 
67,038,900 
47,000,000 


$276,403,742 
7,071,786 


Previcus 
Month 


86,329 
87,826 
39,833 
45,255 


41,825,000 
*2,334,000 


114.6 
109.2 
107.5 
123.9 

93.3 
107.3 
112.6 
112.8 
120.6 
131.4 
111.7 
129.5 
102.0 
121.2 
104.1 
106.0 

97.9 
120.4 

90.7 
126.8 
170.3 
1317.0 
130.7 
118.5 
107.3 
120.8 


169,068 
691,528 
1,898,199 


192,547,000 
231,041,000 
189,248,000 


416,904,000 
174,915,000 
123,015,000 


191,461 
320,731 
292,319 


136,324 
153,802 
137,682 


190,613 
207,352 
171,029 


441 
1,091 
1,176 


44.588c 
45.822c 


16.000c 
15.800c 
£119.375 
£115.423 
36.470¢ 
33.000c 
33.500c 
$103.000 
13.500c 
£100.405 
£96.375 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$2.60000 


90.S01c 
78.565d 
$2.80645 
100.745¢ 
99.745c 
$35.000 
$267.583 
24.400c 
32.500c 
64.500c 
$2.25 


2,308 


$831,622,598 
661,410,900 
79.53 
$85,254,760 
62,877,376 
46,000,000 


$280,166,549 
4,756,014 


Year 
Agu 


89,179 
94,507 
$0,837 
60,057 


114.3 
110.8 


123.8 
102.5 
106.1 
110.7 
112.1 
119.6 
129.7 
109.9 
126.2 
104.8 
117.7 
103.4 
105.6 

97.7 
116.6 

$0.6 
127.4 
163.4 
113.4 
126.8 
113.5 
106.4 
119.8 


84,193 
513,729 
1,412,061 


145,221,000 
169,946,000 
151,001,000 


545,824,000 
141,252,000 
141,288,000 


257,064 
254,430 
239,499 


68,917 
114,203 
123,301 


356,759 
165,675 
198,170 


618 
676 
1,098 


32.935¢ 
37.314¢ 


15.000c 
14.800c 
£104.005 
£103.117 
31.970¢c 
28.500c 
29.000c 
$78.500 
11.500c 
£83.247 
£87.152 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$2.60000 


87.250¢ 
75.9024 
$2.79143 
91.106¢c 
90.106¢ 
$35.000 
$321.556 
23.200¢ 
27.556¢ 
64.500c 
$2.25 


2,224 


$727,245,854 
565,612,008 
77.77 
$74,146,650 
67,563,492 
46,000,000 


$274,080,432 
5,150,785 





$269,331,956 $275,410.535 $268, - 647 


ek os ea esanigierpsaasedeail 
Gomputed annual rate ~~~. = | Ps 2.533 % 
*Revised figure. tBased on the producers’ quotation. 


juotation at morning session of London Metal Exchange. 


from East St. Louis exceeds 0.5c. 


2.459 % 


2.324% 


tBased on the average of the 
$Average of quotation on special shares tec plater. 
Domestic five tons or more but less than carload lot, boxed. 


$$Price for tin contained. 


ttAverage of daily mean of bid and ask 
ttDelivered where freight 


td 









Our 
Reporter’s 


Report 





The corporate new issue market 


continued en the slow side this 
‘week, but there was little or no 
complaint from investment 
bankers on that score. 


Most underwriters were satis- 
‘fied to have things quiet since the 
‘general situation remains pretty 
much mixed with no signs that 
institutional investers have been 
lured from their roosts by the 
more liberal yields that have been 
-dangled before them. 


While the Treasury market has 
been behaving a bit better than 
in recent weeks, its action has not 
been of a nature to stir up any 
-real enthusiasm or to convince ob- 
servers that the market generally 
. has established a new and lasting 
base. 


Major buyers of new securities 
still are reportedly of a mind to 
ignore underwritings and lean 
toward private placements and 
mortgages as outiets for their 
funds at this time. 


As a matter of fact some in- 
dicate they are actually shopping 
around for good bids on gilt-edge 
holdings, although it does not ap- 
pear that any material selling 
pressure of this nature hangs over 
the market. 


It remains true, however, judg- 
ing from comment in the market 
place that last week’s rally in 
Governments was not enough in 
itself to change the current think- 
ing of the “bureaucrats” as some 
in the underwriting field have 
dubbed institutional portfolio 
men. 


Dragging Its Feet 


That the market is still weather- 
ing the effects of what appears to 
be a ‘buyers’ strike” was ap- 
parent as bankers brought Colum- 
bia Gas System’s $40 million of 
new 25-year debentures to mar- 
ket. 


A sizable issue, it drew only 
two group bids as might have been 
anticipated. A matter of about 36 
cents per $100 piece or $3.60 per 
$1,000 bond separated the bids of 
the two syndicates, both for a 
3% % interest rate. 


But on the reoffering, priced 
at 100.399 for a yield of 3.85%, 
the initial response was reported 
slow. The winning syndicate, 
however, undoubtedly figured on 
a bit of a selling job when it took 
on the business. 


Another Slow Week Ahead 


The forthcoming week holds 
little promise of stirring up any 
substantial flow of new business 
judging from a look at the 
calendar which is well-padded 
with a host of miscellaneous small 
prospects. 


But only one substantial 
straight-away undertaking shows 
up in the list. This involves $4@ 
million of first and refunding 
bonds, 25-years, of Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. which is slated 
to be up for bids on Tuesday. 


Aside from that piece of busi- 
ness, two “rights” offerings prom- 
ise to round out the week. Gen- 
eral Telephone has $55 million of 
convertible debentures on the fire 
which must be offered first to 
shareholders. And New England 
Flectric System has 834,976 shares 
of stock slated for offering on 
“rights.” 


Inventories Low 


While the sluggishness of the 
new issue market has doubtless 
been a bit disappointing to the 
banking world, it has not been 
entirely without its good side. 

A fortnight ago the rank and 
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file of distributing units, from 
underwriter down, had been pil- 
ing up “inventory” as new under- 
takings at the time backed up 
rather badly for want of investor 
interest. 

But the combination of light 





offerings in the last fortnight, to- 
gether with a willingness on the 
part of bankers to “take their 
licking” and cut slow issues loose 
from syndicate, has served to 
bring stocks on dealers’ shelves 
down sharply. 





‘Stimulation of Housing Credit Dangerous 


Stating residential mortgage market is least likely to experience 
funds scarcity in next five years, Carrol M. Shanks decries 


proposed Government expanded secondary mortgage market 


and special FNMA assistance. 


Norman Carpenter approves 


competitive mortgage yields in opposing self-defeating legisla- 
tion that would drive some imstitutional funds into other areas. 


A home mortgage market free 
from additional Government in- 
tervention through expansion of 
the powers of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, 
coupled with flexible’ interest 
rates, will assure continued flow 
of adequate housing credit from 
private mortgage financing insti- 
tutions to home buyers during the 
next five years. 

This view was expressed March 
28 by spokesmen for the life in- 
surance business who appeared 
before the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on pro- 
posed legislation which would 
expand the home financing func- 
tions of FNMA. The witnesses 
were Carrol M. Shanks, President 
of The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Milford A. 
Vieser, Financial Vice-President 
of Tne Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, and Norman 
Carpenter, Second Vice-President 
of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Rigged Interest Rates 


Speaking on behalf of the 
American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America, Mr. Shanks declared 
that continued Government stim- 
ulation of housing credit and 
efforts to stabilize mortgage in- 
terest rates at artificial levels 
would inevitably result in fur- 
ther inflation of home prices. At 
the same time, he said, these Gov- 
ernment influences would tend 
to drive private investment funds 
away from home mortgages and 
into more attractive investments 
and would result in demands for 
more Government loans. 


Pointing to the $29 billion total 
of residential mortgage loans 
made by life insurance companies 
in the past decade, Mr. Shanks 
stated that Congress should be 
impressed with the way in which 
private financing institutions have 
met the postwar demand for 
mortgage funds. He said that fur- 
ther Government stimulation of 
mortgage lending through legis- 
lation expanding the secondary 
mortgage market and special as- 
sistance powers of FNMA is not 
needed and would hurt rather 
than aid the home-buying publ.c. 


Inflated Housing Values 


The objection to these pro- 
posals is that a large part of the 
funds needed to carry them out 
will be derived indirectly from 
the expansion of commercial bank 
credit and will add further up- 
ward pressures on prices in the 
housing field, Mr. Shanks said. 
The average estimated construc- 
tion cost per unit of privately 
owned homes has risen nearly 
96% in the past decade, he stated. 
“There is a serious question 
whether the veteran or the small 
home owner is being done any 
real service by easy and exces- 
sive credit if the primary effect is 
to increase sharply the price of 
the house he buys. 

“As to the adequacy of private 
capital funds to maintain healthy 
activity in the _ residential fi- 
nancing field, the accomptish- 


ments in 1955 speak for them- 
selves,’ Mr. Shanks said. “Last 
year was a banner year in the 


residential field, and _ private 


capital funds supplied virtually 
all the legitimate demands. As to 
the future, it is noteworthy that 
repayments of principal sums on 
the existing national mortgage 
debt add _ substantially to the 
availability of long-term capital 
funds. ... In addition, savings and 
loan associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks, which by law or by 
custom devote a very large pro- 
portion of their funds to the 
residential, mortgage market, will 
continue to pour their rapidly 
increasing savings into this area. 
And it is probable that additional 
funds will come in the future 
from pension funds. My own 
opinion is that, of all the invest- 
ment markets, the _ residential 
mortgage market will be the one 
least likely to experience a scar- 
city of funds over the next five 
years.” 


Competitive Yields 


Turning to a discussion of in- 
terest rates and the discounting 
of mortgage loans, Mr. Carpenter 
explained that the nation’s ac- 
cumulated savings are invested 
by institutional lenders in a wide 
variety of ways, such as the pur- 
chase of inausiflai aud bDuSiauess 
securities, and public utilities and 
Government bonds, as well as 
mortgages. The net yields on 
mortgages must compare favor- 
ably with yields on other invest- 
ments to attract loan funds, he 
pointed out. 

“Generally speaking, the con- 
tract interest rates of these vari- 
ous investments are flexible and 
are free to move in response to 
changes in the demand for and 
supply of capital funds. The life 
insurance campanies and other 
institutional investors such as 
mutual savings banks, savings and 
loan associations, and commercial 
banks, as well as individuals, di- 
rect their funds with an eye to- 


ward obtaining the most favor- ¥ 


able yields. . .. In their lending 
capacity the officers of life in- 
surance cOmpanies act in a 
strictly fiduciary character. The 
funds at their disposal constitute 
the savings of more than 100,000,- 
000 Americans—the great major- 
ity of whom are persons with 
moderate incomes. It is our duty 
to invest this money on behalf of 
our policyholders to the best pos- 
sible advantage to them,’ Mr. 
Carpenter declared. 


Mortgage Discounts 


“Within the general capital 
market, VA and FHA mortgages 
are unique in that the contract 
rate of interest is relatively fixed 
by Government order. ... With 
the contract rate on FHA and VA 
mortgages fixed, the discounts 
thus become the means through 
which these mortgages have yield 
flexibility in response to changes 
in market conditions. 

“If some of the legislation cur- 
rently being considered by your 
committee is adopted and FNMA 
purchases of mortgages are used 
to support the prices of VA and 
FHA mortgages at artificial 
levels, the effect under present 
conditions will be to drive some 


institutional funds away trom the 
VA and FHA mortgage market 
into other investment outlets 


where yields are flexible and 
more attractive. Thus the use of 


FNMA funds 
availability of mortgage money 
‘wifl be self-defeating. Instead, by 
upsetting the forces which create 
a natural balance in the money 
market and by discouraging pri- 


to increase the 


vate financing it will merely 
serve to require a larger and 
larger flow of public funds into 
the VA field,’ he declared. 

The life insurance company 
spokesmen said the business op- 
poses provisions in several pend- 
ing housing bills which would 
reduce the present FNMA stock 
purchase requirement for lenders 
who sell mortgages to this Gov- 
ernment financing institution 
from 3% to 1%, which would 
allow FNMA to purchase mort- 
gages “‘within the range of market 
prices” rather than at the market 
price as at present and to pur- 
chase mortgages where the origi- 
nal principal amount of the loan 
exceeds $15,000. 


He said that the life insurance 
business also does not favor leg- 
islation increasing the amortiza- 
tion period of Government guar- 
anteed loans to 40 years, 
authorizing FNMA to make ad- 
vance VA and FHA commitments 
to lend up to $7,600, restoring the 
powers and operations the FNMA 
had prior to enactment of the 
Housing Act of 1954, and cre- 
ating a National Mortgage Corpo- 
ration with authority to issue up 
to $1 billion of debentures to 
make and service loans on single 
family, rental and cooperative 
properties. 





Continued from page 12 


The Importance and 
Helpfulness of Our 
Public Libraries 


(2) To prepare us for making 
a living and progressing in our 


vocation, or to help in _ that 
process. 

(3) To prepare us for mature 
and complete living — personal 


and family, social and civic — in 
today’s world, and to help de- 


MEETING NOTICES 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


10 North Jefferson Street 

Roanoke, Virginia, April 4, 1956. 

NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 

OF STOCKHOLDERS 

The Annual Meeting of Stockholders of Nor- 
folk and Western Railway Company will be 
held, pursuant to the By-laws, at the principal 
office of the Company in Roanoke, irginia, 
on Thursday, May 10, 1956, at 10 o’clock A. M., 
to elect four Directors for a term of three 








ears. 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
April 12, 1956, will be entitled to vote at such 
ee f the B d of Directors 
ts) e Boar E 
om ee W. H. OGDEN, Secretary. 








ALLIS-CHALMERS 


——— MFG. co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


3 


ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 
to be held May 2, 1956 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 


the annua! meeting of stockholders of 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, a _ Delaware 
corporation (hereinafter called the 
“Company”’), will be held at the gen- 


eral offices of the Company, 1115 South 


70th Street (Allis-Chalmers Club 
House), West Allis, Wisconsin, on 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956, at 11:00 A.M. 
(Central Standard Time), for the follow- 
ing purposes, or any thereof: 
1. To elect a Board of Directors; 
2. To consider and act upon a pro- 
posal, recommended by the Board 
of Directors, to amend Article IV 
of the Certificate of Incorporation 
in the respects set forth in the 
Proxy Statement, and 

3. To consider and transact any other 
business that may properly come 
before the meeting or any adjourn- 
ment thereof. 

The Board of Directors has fixed 
March 15, 1956, as the record date for 
the determination of the common stock- 
holders entitled to notice of and to vote 
at this annua! meeting or any adjourn- 
ment thereof. 

By order of the Board of Directors 

V. E. HAWKINSON, 


Vice President and Secretary 
Dated: March 15, 1956 
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velop the natural, cultural, and 
spiritual values which benefit 
both the individual and society. 


(4) To increase our understand- 
ing of sciences and humanities 
and our appreciation of our cul- 
tural heritage; also our under- 
standing of others. This last 
greatly helps in all walks of life. 

Actually, the librarian’s job is 
the job of a teacher of adults. 


(5) To help us interest our 
children in reading good books. 


Every Public Library has a spe- 


cialist who knows how to interest 
chikdren. 


“Do-It-Yourself” Education 


As work-hours decrease, our 
children will have more time to 
read good books. Those young 
people who get their education 
themselves from good books, I 
forecast, will be the leaders when 
they grow up. Let us use our 
extra houfs in helping our chil- 
dren to help their future by good 
reading now. 


I even forecast that the time is 
coming when men and women 
will get college degrees by study- 


ing by themselves in Public Li- 
braries. Therefore, when you are 
building yourself some furniture 
and other things, take some time 
to build yourself a college degree, 


Frank Jay Gould 


Frank Jay Gould, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
passed away April 1. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 











=| THE COLUMBIA 
| GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following regular quarterly 


dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 87, 22'A¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1956, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1956. 


H. Epwin Onson 
Vice-President and Secretary 
April 10, 1956 


j¢ COMMON Stock 


DIVIDEND 

















The Board of Directors of Central 
and South West Corporation at its 
meeting held on April 10, 1956, 
declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of thirty-five cents (35¢) 
r share on the Corporation’s 
ommon Stock. This dividend is 
able May 31, 1956, to stock- 
oa ers of record April 30, 1956. 


Leroy J. SCHEUERMAN, 
Secretary 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH WEST 


CORPORATION 
Wilmington, Delaware 





® | AMERICAN 


AVISCQ | viscose 


CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meeting 


on April 4, 1956, declared a dividend 
of fifty cents (50c) per share on 
the common stock, payable on May 
1, 1956, to shareholders of record at 


the close of business on April 18, 
1956. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Vice President and Treasurer 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. — Far- 
seeing business men are going 
to evaluate Rep. Wright Pat- 
man’s proposal for a graduated 
corporation income tax as 
something which may seriously 
have to be contended with ata 
not too distant future. 


They will not treat it as a 
joke in spite of its authorship 
or the hard reality of political 
life that the Federal Govern- 
ment and the labor unions have 
a vested interest in big business. 


Mr. Patman is a man whose 
zealous time-consuming feud 
with the monetary authorities, 
especially the Federal Reserve 
Beard, has often thereby in- 
duced an antagonism toward his 
proposals among his bored col- 
leagues. He is not among the 
Congressional leaders and his 
authorship as such does not 
bring the idea of “progressive” 
income taxation for corpora- 
tions to the fore. 


That Federal administrations 
like big business is attested by 
the overwhelming mass of po- 
litical evidence. With the trend 
toward dispersed and _ institu- 
tional investment and the pass- 
ing of the tycoons who as in- 
dividuals once dominated great 
business establishments—all in 
a very considerable part the 
consequence of “progressive” 
personal income taxation, so- 
called “big business’ has tended 
to become more and more the 
passive ally of Big Labor and 
Big Government. 


Big Business by and large is 
becoming docile toward Big 
Labor, and of late years has 
fought Big Government with 
diminishing enthusiasm. Big 
Business alone, despite high 
taxes, can garner the money 
through retained earnings and 
berrowings on a big scale to 
spark the ever-expanding econ- 
omy which is the do-all and 
end-all of Big Government. Big 
Business can pay Big Labor big 
wages, and be the hand-maiden 
ef government in collecting 
withheld pérsonal income and 
social security taxes. 


Big Business appears to some 
to become increasingly sensi- 
tive over the years to the sug- 
gestions of Big Government and 
is generally disposed to accom- 
modate the latter. Of course, 
it does bleat its hurt at such 
times of rough treatment as 
when the antitrust wild dogs 
are released to have their po- 
litieal sport pulling down the 
occasional business lamb crop- 
ping innocently in the pastures. 

Actually, as is pretty well un- 
derstood among the informed, 
the newer socialists far prefer 
to operate behind the facade of 
“private enterprise,” for in that 
manner they can pull the 
strings without facing up to the 
manifold liabilities of acknowl- 
edged public ownership. 


Cleaks Situation 


So it can be taken for granted 
that the real hard-bitten eco- 
nomic planners in this center of 
the furious struggle for power, 
are happy to have Big Business. 
They are happy, even if they do 
not take the millions of TV lis- 
teners into their confidence. 


However, the more harshly 
the Big Government and Big 
Labor climate bears upon medi- 
um-sized and small business, 
the more loudly the “liberals” 
who really want Big Business 
will harass it. It is the same 





masking procedure the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt used in 
building an imposing marble 
monument in Washington, D. C., 
to Thomas Jefferson, as he was 
jettisoning the last vestiges of 
Jefferson’s principles. 


Not the least of the lush ad- 
vantages of Big Business is that 
it serves as such a pure gold 
whipping boy for the self-same 
neo-liberals who are making 
life difficult for all business 
establishments not already 
thoroughly entrenched in the 
economic society. 


Wants It, But— 


All this line of reasoning, 
held by many in this Capital 
who are not starry-eyed, would 
seem to suggest that such a 
scheme which just incidentally 
the Hon. Mr. Patman put for- 
ward, of a graduated schedule 
of corporation income taxation, 
would be the last thing the 
Washington power-grabbers 
would want. Superficially, the 
growing tacit truce among Big 
Labor, Big Government, and 
Big Business, would lead part- 
ners one and two to come to 
the aid of their party of the 
third part. 


Need Money and More Money 


This overlooks the inescap- 
able problem which Big Gov-. 
ernment faces of getting More 
and More Money. In times of 
peace, higher personal taxes are 
a turnip which cannot be 
squeezed, even for the last drop 
of blood. And war, which 
makes higher personal taxes 
easy, is as of much political 
disadvantage during over-full 
employment as it is advanta- 
geous during times of unemploy- 
ment to steam up a lagging 
economy. Current history dem- 
onstrates the _ unavailability 
politically of still higher per- 
sonal income tax rates. 


More and More Money is a 
need which is becoming des- 
perate for the Federal adminis- 
tration, for the Treasury is 
committing itself to Bigger and 
Better welfare programs even 
when its valiant attempt to hold 
down military spending is com- 
ing a cropper. The Federal Ad- 
ministration has got perhaps 
only one more year in which it 
can count upon the Expanding 
Economy to produce the rev- 
enues to absorb the inexorably 
rising expenses of the count- 
less built-in inflationary pro- 
grams of the past. 


There is left but one resource, 
the corporations. The drums al- 
ready are beating off in the cor- 
ners of the political parade 
grounds, as this column has re- 
ported in the past, for senti- 
ment to encompass income now 
partially-excluded from _ the 
91% bracket under capital gains 
rates. 


Only by breaking into the 
corporation income tax sched- 
ule can the Administration ef- 
fectively put the lasso around 
more corporation income. 

And the “progressive” cor- 
poration income tax provides a 
political “natural” for crack- 
ing these inhibitions. 

It is noted parentheticallyv 
that the current managers of 
Big Government do not care a 
fig about continuous balanced 
budgets as such. However, 
they do want to operate the 
continuous, controlled inflation, 
under control. Too great a shot 
of deficit spending over too 
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“You said ‘BONDS’ 7—well, is it my fault if you talk 
like you’ve got a mouthful of mashed potatoes?” 


long a period could cause such 
a rapid rise in the cost of liv- 
ing as to create widespread dis- 
content —and threaten their 
power complex. 

So this leads them to want 
more revenues and the gilt 
scheme of “progressive” cor- 
poration income taxation could 
come in mighty handy in 1957 
or 1958, as the vehicle for get- 
ting a lot of things done. 


In the first place, the common . 
garden variety of politician” 
would find this easy. He would ~ 
say: “If we have progressive 
rates of taxation on individual / 
income, why shouldn’t we have 
them on corporations?” This is 
hard to beat when there are 
thousands of individuals who 
vote to one corporation. 


Second, it could be taken for 
granted that Little Business, 
hoping that its tax burdens 
could be shifted to Big Busi- 
ness, would fall into the trap. 
The upper middle class for a 
long time was benevolent 
toward high surtax rates, but 
now the 50% rate begins at 
$16,001 of taxable ineome. Lit- 
tle Business would soon find a 
parallel easing decidedly tem- 
porary, but in the interim such 
things as “loopholes” for min- 
eral leases and depletion could 
comfortably and with political 
painlessness, be sucked into the 
Treasury maw. 


Reserve Faces Problem 


If the portfolios of the banks 
show a diminishing trend of 
business loans after the Easter 
holiday, the Federal monetary 
managers will have no problem. 


On the other hand, if loans con- 
tinue contra-seasonally to rise 
as they have briskly during 
1956, they will have a problem. 


The chief cause of the sharp 
rise in business loans has been 
the magnitude of business cap- 
ital investment. In addition to 
the GE and AT&T borrowings, 
many more are waiting at the 
window, if discouraged tempo- 
rarily by the immediate out- 
look. 


In fact, the speed of the for- 
ward pace is countering the 
trend of somewhat reduced 
motor vehicle production, a 
slight moderation in housing 
construction, and the _ ever- 
present problem, especially po- 
litically, of declining farm in- 
come. 


Present Philosophy 


Moreover, the doctrine of the 
present Administration is that 
the forward pace of the busi- 
ness boom should be moderated, 
lest it go too fast and invite a 
sharp dip. This was the philos- 
ophy which the Administration 
stuck to in the face of the 
sharpest criticisms in early 
1953. 


Therefore, if this month 
business loans resume their 
rise, credit is likely to get tight. 
And of course if it gets tight, 
interest rates will rise. The 
present small penalty margin of 
the 24%4% discount rate in force 
since last Nov. 18, would evap- 
orate. Then the monetary man- 
agers would be faced with ac- 
cepting the inflation of credit or 
trying once more to top the 
.boom, smoothing out the bulge, 
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as it were, in favor of a continu- 
ous and sustained progression 
at a reduced pace. 


The problem is complicated 
by the fact that a great many 
corporation balances have been 
shifted from demand deposits 
to the Treasury’s bills with 
their current attractive yield. 
This will aggravate the prob- 
lem for or against monetary in- 
tervention if the demand for 
bank loans resumes. 

The problem is aggravated 
further by the fact that so much 
attention is focused politically 
on the cut-back in auto produc- 
tion, the ever-present farm in- 
come problem, and the mod- 
erate cut-back in housing 
production which might not be 
so moderate with a substantial 
rise in interest rates, especially 
if the discount rate goes higher. 

Many will be prepared to buy 
the Eisenhower Administration 
a halo if it has the courage to 
top the boom under such cir- 
cumstances, and on the eve of 
a national political campaign. 


[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene”. inter-& 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views. ] 


NY Municipal Women 
To Hear Hawaii Treas. 


The Municipal Bond Women’s 
Club of New York will hold its 
next. education meeting on April 
19, at which time the guest 
speaker will be Mr. Kam Tai Lee, 
Treasurer of the Territory -of 
Hawaii. Color films of the Ha- 
waiian Islands will be shown and 
a short talk by Mr. Lee will fol- 
low. : 

Guests are invited to the meet- 
ing which will be held in Room 
1703, 15 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y., at 5:30 p.m. 


Exch. Firms Govs. 
Change Meeting Date 


The meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms scheduled 
in Detroit, Oct. 3-5, 1956 has been 
changed to Oct. 4-6. 


With Stewart, Eubanks 


(Special to THe PrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Sydonia- Chance Masterson has 
become associated with Stewart, 
Eubanks, Meyerson & Co., 216 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change. Mrs. Masterson was for- 
merly with Hannaford & Talbot 
and prior thereto was associated 
with several investment houses in 
the Los Angeles area. 


Fahnestock Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
WATERBURY, Conn. — Al- 
phonse L. Pazera has become af- 
filiated with Fahnestock & Co., 
76 Center Street. He was for- 
merly with the R. F. Griggs Com- 
pany. 
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